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| To | the Moſt r pep nen Prince oy | 
HENRY Prince of Warns, iT 


Duke of Connwais ad Earl of Cuzsren. 


Tr may 8 your Highniſs 


AVING divided my life into the con- 

templative, and active part, I am defirous 
to give his Majeſty, and your Highneſs, of 
the fruits of both, fi mple though they be. 
| To write juſt treatiſes requireth leiſure i in the 
writer, and leiſure in the reader; and therefore 
are not fit, neither in regard of your Highnefs's 
princely affairs, nor in regard of my continual | 
ſervices : which is the cauſe that hath made 
me chuſe to write certain brief notes, ſet down 
rather ſignificantly, than curiouſly ; which I 
have called Eſſays. The word is late, but the 
thing is ancient; for Seneca's epiſtles to Lu- 
cullus, if you mark them well, are but eſſays, 
that is, diſperſed meditations, though conveyed i 
in the form of epiſtles. Theſe labours of mine, 
I know, cannot be worthy of your Highnels, 
for what.can be worthy of you? But my hope 
18 2 as grains of ſalt, that will rather 
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Tv 
give you an appetite, than offend you wich ſa- 
tiety. And although they handle thoſe things 
wherein both mens lives and their perſons are 
moſt converſant ; yet what I have attained I 
know: hot, but I have endeavoured to make 

them not vulgar, but of a nature whereof a 
man ſhall find much in experience, and little 

in books; ſo as they are neither repetitions, 

nor fancies. But, however, I ſhall moſt hum- 
"oo deſire your Highneſs to accept them in 
gracious part; and to conceive that if I can- 
not reſt, but muſt ſhew my dutiful and de- 
voted affection to your Highneſs in theſe things 
which proceed from myſelf, 1 'ſball. be Huch 

more ready to do it performance of your 
princely commandments. And ſo, viſhing 
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3" Sit Francis Bacon g to have prefixed 5 epillle 
to the edition of his Eſſays printed in the year 1612, but was 
ä by the Prince's death. 
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ous ointment and, L aſſure myſelf, ſuch 


will your Grace's name be with poſterity; for 


your fortune and merit both have been emi- 


nent; and you have planted things that are 


like to laſt. I do now publiſn my Eſſays 3. 
which of all my other works have been moſt 
current, for that, as it ſeems, they come home 


to mens buſineſs, and boſoms. I have enlarged 


them both in number and weight; ſo that 
they are indeed a new work. I thought it 
therefore — to my affection and obliga- 


tion to your Grace, to prefix your name before 


them, oth in Engliſh and Latin : for I do 
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vi The Epiftle Dedicatory. 
books laſt. My Inftauration I dedicated to the 
Ling; my Hiſtory of. Henry the ſeventh (which 1 
have now alſo tranſlated into Latin) and my 
_ Portions of Natural biſtory to the Prince. And 
theſe I dedicate to your Grace, being of the 
beſt fruits, that, by the good increaſe which 
God gives to my pen and labours, I could 
Veld. God lead y Two Grace by the hand. 
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N H 4 iT; is ks ſaid eting Pilate. * 
would not ſtay for an anſwer. Certain- 
Dy there, be that delight in giddineſs, 
| * and count it a bondage to fix a belief 
affecting free-will in thinking, as well 

as in 5 And though the ſects of philoſophers 
of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain diſ- 
courling wits, which are of the ſame. veins, though 
; there be not ſo much blood i in them, as was in thoſe 
* of the ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and 
| labour,. which, men take in finding out of truth; nor 
again that when. it is found. it impoſeth upon mens 
thoughts, that doth biing lyes in favour; but a natu- 
ral, though. corrupt, love of the lye itſelf. One of 
Et the later ſchool. of the Grecians, examineth- the Mate. 
\ys Witcr, and is at a ſtand to think what ſhould, be-in it, 
5; that men ſhould love yes, where neither they make 
for pleaſure, as with poets, nor for advantpges 25 wir 
the 


. 


| chants, hut fat the lye's ſake But I cannot 


Eſays civil and moral. 


tall ;-this me eruch is a: ngked-and open day-light, 
that. doth: not. ſhew the maſks; and mummeries, and 
viumphs ef the world half fo ſtately and daintily, as 


candle- lights. Truth may perhaps me to — 


_ of a pearl, : that ſheweth beſt by day; but ĩt will not 


riſe tothe price of a diamond or carbunele, that ſhewetn 
beſt. in varied lights. 'A- mixture of a lye doth ever add 
pleaſure. Doth any man doubt that if therę were taken 
out of mens minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, 


falſe valuations, imaginations as one would, and the 


likes but it would leave the minds af n number of 
men poor ſhrunken things, full of melancholy and 
indiſpoſition, and unpleaſing to themſelves? One of 
the fathers in great ſeverity called poeſy, Vinum dane 


num, becauſe it filleth the imagination, and yet it is 


but with the ſhadow. of a lye“ But it is nat cke lye 
that paſſeth through the mind, but the he chat ſinketh 
in, and . ſettleth in it, that doth the hurt, ſuch as we 


fouke of before. But howſoever theſe. things are thus 


in mens depraved judgments and affections; yet truth, 
which only doth judge itſelf, teacheth that the enquir 

of truth, which is the love- making, or wooing of it; ; 
the knowledge of truth, which is the-preſenee of it; 


and the belief of truth, which is he emoyiog oft it | 
| we denotes ere ee, Ins 


The firſt creature of God i in the works of the nh 
was the light of the ſenſe; che laſt was che light of rea- 


EEE 


ſon; and his ſabbath-work ever ſince i is the inumina- 
00 ol his Spirit. Firſt be breathed: light upon the 
face of the matter or chaos then he breathed ligbt 
into the. face of man; and ſtill hecbreatheth, and! in- 


wo light 15 che r e The "a 
at 
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EM, 1. % Of krurb :?: "= 
that beautiſied the ſect, — inferior to 
the-reſty> ſaith yet excellently well: . It is à pleaſure 
to ſtand upon the ſhore, and to ſes fhips toſſed upom 

| Aue to ſtand in the window of u 
<6. caſtle, and to ſes A ba le/ and the adventures there- 
%o below: but no pleaſure is comparable to the 
* ſtanding upon che vantage- ground of truth (a 
hill not to be commanded, and where the air is al- 
ways clear and ſerene) & and to ſee the errors, and 
6-wandrings, and miſts, and tempeſts in the vale be- 
% lo] ſo always that this proſpect be with pity, 
and not with fwelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man's mind move in charity, me 
in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth! 
- To paſs from theologieal and philoſophical truth to 
is the truth of civil buſineſs: it will be acknowledged, 
ye even by choſe that practiſe it not, that clear and round 
dealing is the honour of man's nature; and that mix- 
turte of falood is ke allay in coin of gold and filver, 
which may make the metal work the better, büt ie | 
embaſetWit. *'' For theſe winding and crooked courſes 
are che geings of the ſerpent,” which goeth baſely"upon 
the belly; and not upon the feet. Thiere is no vice 
that doth ſU ever a man with ſhame, as to be found 
ſalſe aud perfidious. And therefore Mountaigne ſaitly 
prettily, when he enquired the reaſon' why-the wore 
of che 1ye ſhould be fuch a diſgrace; and ſuch an odious 
charge: ſalth he; If it be well weighed; to fay that 
4 Mat yeh, is as much a8 tofay, "that he is brave 
© towards God, and coward towards men. For a 
Ive fact“ God, and (ſhrinks! from tan! Surelythe 
wicketneſs:of falſhood and breach ef faith eannot poſ= = 
ſtbly be fo * in that it fall be the 
1 8 | B 2 | laſt 


| umphs over death; love lights. it; honour aſpireth 


4 Bays civil oo moral. ri 


hiſt pal to call the judgments of God upon the gene- 
rations, of men; / it. being foretold that when n 
W be EA not find fab ah the earth... 
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E N 72 TRE as children * to oo in the | 
dark: and as that natural fear in children i is in- 
creaſed with tales, ſo is the other. Certaiuly the con- 
templation of death, as the wages , of 1. ng. and paſſage 
to anothet world, is holy, and. religious; 3 but the fear 


of hs a8. 4 tribute due unto, nature, is weak. Yet in 


religious melitations. there is ſometimes mixture of, va- | 
nity and of ſuperſtition. You ſhall read i in ſome of the 
ſriers books of mortification that a man ſhould think 4 
with himſelf, what the pain. is, if he have but his in- 
ger's end preſſed or tortured, and thereby i imagine, what | 
the pains of death are, when the whole body s 8 
rupted and diflolyed ; 4 when many times Jeath” pa % 
with leſs pain, than the, torture of a limb z f or. the 
moſt vital parts are. not the quickeſt of ſenſe. 
And by. him that ſpake only as a philoſopher, and na- 
tural man, it was well ſaid; Pampa mortis magis ter- 
ret, quam mors ipſa. Groans,,and, convulſions, and ; a 
diſcoloured face, and friends, weeping, and blacks, and | 
Ane and the like, ſhew death terrible. ene 
It is worthy the obſerving, that there is no paſſion 
in the wigd of..man ſo weak, but it mates and maſters 
the fear of desth; and therefore death is no ſuch terri- 
ble enemy, when a man hath ſo many attendants about 
bim that can win the combat of him. Revenge tri- 


talks rief flicth to it Aer pre · occupateth it: nay 


3 


Ef; 2. of death. . 
we read, aſter Otho the emperor had lain . bin pity 
(which is the tendereſt of affections) provoked many 
to die out of mete compaſſion to their ſovereign, and 
as the trueſt ſort of - followers : nay, Seneca adds, 
niceneſs and ſatiety.” "Copita:quam' diu eadem 8 ; 
mari velle, non tantum ſertis, aut m uſer, fed. etiag. fe 4 
7 


Aidioſus pateft. A man would die, ie, though he w | 
neither; valiant nor miſerable, only upon A wearineſs 5 fo 


do the ſame thing ſo oft over and over. It is no leſs 


worthy to obſetve how little alteration in good ſpirits 
the approaches of death make; ſor they appear to be 
the ſame men till the laſt inſtant. Auguſtus Cæſar 
died in A compliment; Livia, conjugii noftri memor 

vive, et vale, Tiberius in diſſimulation, as Tacitus 
faith of him; Jam 77 Tiberium vires et corpus, non d N.. 
mulatio, deſerebant.. Veſpaſian in a jeſt, ſitting upon 


| the ſtool ; Ur" Pute, dens fo.” Gn with a ſentence 3 3 


T4 Las 


4.51 5 AG jew bang "And" che kd.” — the 1 
Stoics beſtowed too much colt upon death, and dy Z 
their great preparations made it appear more fearful. 


| Better Taith' he, gur | finem vitæ extremum” inter mu- 


mera ponat nature. It is as natural to die, as as to be 
born; and to a little infant Peruns book one FI 2 
painful as the other,” 7's 

He that dies in an earneſt purſuit is like' one that i is . 
wounded in hot blood, who for the time ſcatce feels 
the burt; and therefore à mind fixed and bent upon 


ſomewfiat rhat is good doth avert the dolours of death. 


But abòve all, believe it, the ſweeteſt canticle is, Nune 
ke, when a mw 1 obtained 1 u ends and 


01:78Q823 32-23 Wy ee xpecta- 
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therefore his worſhip and religion will endure no mix 


| thoſe. that are without the church, the other towards 


ſcandals, yea, more than corruption of mannefs. For 


t that paſs that one faith, Ecce in deſerts,” another 


expectations. Death ' hath. this alſo, that it 5, rv 
ts © gate to good fame, and extinguiſheth 3 
I eee a 1h * 0 


* + F } | ihe” | 3 112 * 
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mM. Of unity in x religion. 250 210 


N Sing, the chief oy of human: 88 
it is a happy thing when itſelf. is well contained 
within the true band of unity. The quarrels and di- 
viſions about religion were evils unknown to the hea- 
ihen. The reaſon. was, becauſe the religion of. the 
beathen conſiſted rather in rites and ceremonies, then 
in any conſtant belief. For you may imsgine what 
kind of faith theirs was, when the. chief doctors and 
fathers of their.church were the poets. But the true 
God. hath this attribute, that he is a jealous God; and 


ture nor partner. We ſhall there fore ſpeak a fem words 
concerning the , unity of the chureh; what are the 
fruits thereof ; what. the. bounds 3 and what the 
means. 1 

The fruits of unity (next unto the well-pleaſing of 
God, which is all in all are two; the one towards 


thoſe that are within, For the former; it is certain | 


£4» + 


as, in the natural body, a wound or ſolution of conti- 
1277 is worſe than a corrupt humour; ſo in the ſpiri- 

ual, So that nothing doth fo much keep men out of 
2 church, and dtive men out of the church, as 
breach of unity: and therefore whenſoever it cometh 


ſaith, 


faith; Acce in penetralibus; ; that is, when ſome men 


eth faith; jt kindleth charity, ; ; the outward peace of 


Pfl. 3. 0% ig in pategian 


ſcek Chriſt in the conventicles of hereticsz and others 
in an outward face of a church, that voice had need 
continually to ſound in mens ears, Nolite exire, Go 
not out. The dactor -of the. Gentiles, {the propriety 
of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpeeial care of 
thoſe without) ſaith, If an heathen. come in aul 2 
you ſpeak \ with ſeveral tongues, will he net ſay that yl 
are. mud 2 And certainly it is little better, when atheiſts 
and profane pet ſons do hear of ſo many diſcordant and 
conttary opinions in religion; it'doth avert them ftom 
the church, and maketh them 10 ft dun in ile bi 
of the corners. It is but a light thing to be vouched 
in ſo ſerious a tateer, but yet it expreſteth well the 
deformity ; there is 2 maſter of ſcoffing, chat in bis 
catalogue of books of a feighed library fets down this 
tirle of 2. dock, Te mirrice-dance of hevetits. Pot 
indeed *evory ff} of them hath a dwerſe poffurez 
or eringe by ihemſelocs 5 which canhot bur moe de- 
riſtor i 5 worldhrꝑs and deprabed polities, who are apt 
to contemn holy things. 
As for the fruit towards thoſe that are hin: ie is 
peace, Mhich containeth infinite bleflings: it eftablifh- 


the church diſtifierh, into peare of conſcience ; and jt 
turneth, the labours of e and reading of contro- ; 
verſies into treatiſes of mort cation and devotion. 
Concerning the bound of unity, che t true placing 
of them importeth exceedingl 5. There appear to be 
6 e F. gf, i TOAD zelots all ſpeech of pa- 
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de Eſſays civil und moral. 
not the matter, but following and party. Geh 
certain Laodiceans, and luke warm perſons, think they | 
may accommodate points of religion by middle ways, 


and taking part of both, and witty reconcilements ; 
as if they would make an arbitrement between God 
and man. Both theſe extremes are to be: avoided; 


which will be done if the league of Chriſtians, penned 


by our Saviour himſelf, were in the two croſs clauſes 
thereof ſoundly and plainly expounded: He that it 


not with us, is againſt us: and again, He that is 


not againſt us, is with us: that is, if the points fun- 
damental and of ſubſtance in religion were truly diſ- 


cerned and diſtinguiſhed from points not merely of 


faith, but of opinion, order, or good intention. This 
is a thing may ſeem to many a matter trivial, and done 
already; but if it were done _ partly it _ 
be embraced more generally. du bo zig 21 adit 


Of this. I may give only this aa e WY | 

my ſmall model: men ought to take heed of Trending. 
God's church by two kinds of controverſies: the one 
is, when the matter of the point controverted is too 


ſmall and light, not worth the heat and ſtrife about it, 


kindled only by contradiction. For, as it is noted by 
one of the fathers, Chriſt's coat indeed had mo ſeam, | 


but the church's veſture was of divers colours ; /where-- | 


upon he ſaith, In ve/te varietas. ſit, ſeiſſura non fit :- 


they be two things, unity, and uniformity. The other 


is, when the matter of the point controyerted is great, 


but it is driven to an over - great ſubtilty and obſcurity, 
ſo that it becometh a thing rather ingenious, than ſub- 
ſtantial. A man that is of judgment and underſtand- 
ing ſhall ſometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know 


well within himſelf that thoſe, which ſo differ, mean 


one 


; 
1 
C 
C 
t 


wel, Aw wa wy 
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Eſſ. 3. Of unity in religion. 9 

one thing; and yet they themſelves would never agree 
And if it come ſo to paſs in that diſtance of judgment 
hich is between man and man, ſhall we not think 
that God above, that knows the heart, doth not diſ- 
ern that frail men in ſome of their contraditions in 
tend the ſame thing, and accepteth of both? The na- 
ture of ſuch controverſies is excellently expreſſed bx 
St. Paul in the warning and precept that he gi eth con- 
cerning the ſame, Devita profanas vocum novitates, et 
ophoſitiones fulſi nominis ſcientiæ. Men create oppoſi- 
tions which are not, and put them into new terms fo 


| fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to govern. _ 


"Fterm,- the-termcin effect governeth the meaning. 
There be alſo two falſe peaces, or unities; the one, 
when the peace is grounded but upon an (implicit ig- 
I norance; for all colours will agree in the dark: the 
other, when it is pieced up upon a direct admiſſion of 
conttaries in fundamental points. For truth and falf- 
hood in ſuch things are like the iron and clay in the 
toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image; gy _ mer ag 
but they will not incorporate; .- 175 | 
Concerning the means of procuting unity : men 
muſt beware that, in the procuring or muniting of re- 
ligious unity, they do not diſſolve and deface the laws 
of charity and of human ſociety. There be two 
ſwords amongſt Chriſtians, the ſpiritual and temporal; 
and both have their due office and place in the mainite- 
nance of religion. But we may not take up the third 
ſword, which is Mahomet's ſword; or like unto it; 
that is, to propagate religion by wars, or by fangui- 
nary perſecutions to force conſciences, except it be in 
caſes of overt ſeandal, blaſphemy, or intermixture of 
Wan againſt the ſtate; much leſs to nouriſh ſedi- 
B 5 tions, 


*. » 


10 Eſuy⸗ civil and mor al. + i. 
tions, to autlloriae eonſpiracies and rebellions, to put | 

the fword imo the people's hande, und the like tend- 
ing to the ſubverſion of all government, which is the 


ordinance of God, For this is but to daſn the firſt ia 


ble againſt the ſecond, and ſo to conſider men as Chri- 3 
ſtians, as we forget that they are men. Lucretius the | 3 
poet, when he beheld the act of Agamenmony that 


I endure the ig] of e ex- b 


Tantum rellig o potnit ſuadert malbrum. 1 


What would he have ſaid, if he had known of the | 1 
mafſicre' in France, or the powder-treaſon of Eßig 4 
land? He would have been ſeven times more epichee 
and atheiſt than he was: for as the temporal ſwofd is 
to be drawn with great circumſpection iw eilen of woll. 
gion; ſo it is a thing monſtrous to put it into the 
bands of the common people. Let that be left unto 
the Anabaptiſts, and other ſuries. It deen 
my when the devil ſaid, I will. aſcond and be like: tho 
big heſt; but it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate God, 1 
and bring him in ſaying, I will deſcend and be like the I 
prince of darkneſs: and what is it better; to make the 1 
cauſe of religion to deſeend to the cruel and execrable |. 
actions of murdering princes,” butchery of people, and ; 
{ubverſion of ſtates and governments? Surely" this is to 
bring down the Holy Ghoſt, inftead of the likeneſs of 
a dove, in the ſhape of a vulture or raven; and to ſet | : 
out of the bark of a chriſtian church a flag of a bark | 
of pirates and afſaſſins, Therefore it is moſt necefla- · 
ry that the church by doctrine and deeree, princes by Þ 
their ſword, and alb learnings both chriſtian and moral, 
as by their mercury- rod, do damn and ſend to hell for 
over thoſe facts and opinions tending to the ſupport of i 
ie F dhe! 


the fine; as hath been already in good part done. 
Svrely in counſels eoncerning religion that counfel of 


/tifidn Dem And it was a notable obſervation of a 


c thoſe which held and perſuaded preſſure of con- 
« ſciences: were commonly imereſſed therein them 
„ ſelves for thein own an Draft aff bs blue 


1 1 14 : 
- - * 


A. 07 revenge: | _ 


* | Al ae il r 


1 * ba kind.of, wild juſtices which the more 
4 man's nature runs to, the more ought lay to 
veed it out. For as for the firſt wong, it doth but 
ſoffend the lay; but che revenge of that wrong putteth 


1 man is but even with his enem y; but in paſſing it over 
j Solomon, I am ſure, ſaith, It is ibe glory a man io 


ſirrevotable; and wiſe men have enough to do with 
able 
and“ ; 
is to 
{s of N 
o ſet | 
bark : 
efla- |Þ 
8 by Þ : 
ora), 
+ for 
rt. of 

che 


rifle with themſelves, that bout in paſt matters. 
- There» is no mam doth a wrong for the wrongs 
Wake, but thereby to purehaſe himſelf profit, ot plea- 
ſure, or- honour, or the like. Therefore why ſhould 
be angry with a mam for loving hinſſelf better than 
e? And if any man ſhould do wrong merely out of 
Fll- nature, why, yet it is but like the thorn or briar, 
hich priek and . becauſe N can do no 
other. 


A on 


W EA. 4. ebener, 11 


ide apoflle would be ptefixed, Ira hominis non implet 
wiſe father, and no leis ingenuouſty conſeſtsd . Khat 


Fthe law: out of office, Certainly in taking revenge a 
J he is ſuperior: for it is a prince's-part to pardon. And 
2 y an offene That whiek is paſt is gone, and 


Logs preſent; and to come: therefore they do but 


The moſt eh fort of revenge a for thoſs' 
rrongs Which: 3 to remedy: but then let 
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* Efe and moral. 


a man take heed. the revenge be ſuch, as FU is 
no law to puniſh 3 elſe a man's enemy is mull beſore- 
2} 1 and it is two for one. Some when they take re- 
venge are deſirous the party ſhould know whence it | 
dcometh: this is the more generous. For the delight : 
ſeemeth to be not ſo much in doing the hurt, as in 
making the party repent. But baſe and crafty. cowards | 
ae like the arrow that flieth in the dalle. 
Coſmus duke of Florence had a deſperate ſaying 
0 dnl perfidious - or neglecting friends, as if thoſe 
wrongs were unpardonable: Lou ſhall read (faith 
he) that we are commanded to forgive our ene- 
& mies; but you never read, that we are commanded 
to forgive our friends.“ But yet the ſpirit of Job 
was in a better tune: Shall ue (ſaith he) tale good at 
God's hands, and nat be content to tale evil alſo? And : 
ſo of friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a 
man that ſtudieth revenge keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwiſe would heal, and do well. Public 
- Tevenges are for the: moſt part fortunate; as that for 
the death of Cæſzar, for the death of Pertinax, for the 
death of Henry: the third of F _ and many mere. i 
But in private revenges it is not ſo. Nay rather, vin- | 
dicative perſons liye the life of — they 
are -er oO _ _ e b. | 


| ot "Eq ; ſ 
45 Nee N b 


ws of adverſity. 


T was an . ſpeech of Seneca, a1 the manner 

1 of the Stoics, That the good things which belong 
to proſperity are to be wiſhed, but the good things 
that belong to adverſity are to be admired : Bona re- 
rum fue . lia, adverſarum mirabilia. Cer- 
| tainly, 


299＋“—.ã3ÿ3 . Ot 


Eff. 5. "Of advent, 13 
tainly, if iis be the command over nature, they 
appear moſt in adverſity. It is yet a higher ſpeech of 
his, than the other (much too high for a heathen) It 

is true greatneſs to have in one the frailty of àa man, 
and the ſecurity of a God: Vere magnum babere fragi- 
in lhitatem hominis, ſocuritatem Dei. This would have 
ds done better in poeſy, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the poets indeed have been buſy with 

ng itz for it ĩs in effect the thing which is figured in that 
fe ¶ ſtrange fiction of the ancient poets, which ſeemeth not 
th to be without myſtery, nay and to have ſome approach 
to the ſtate of a Chriſtian; That Hercules, when he 
went to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature 
is repreſented) ſailed the length of the great ocean in 
an earthen pot or pitcher; lively deſeribing chriſtian 
reſolution, that ſaileth in the frail bark of the . e 
me the waves of the world. | | 
hut to ſpeak in a mean: the virtue of proſperity. i is 
8 temperance, the virtue of adverſity is fortitude, which 
in morals is the more heroical virtue. Proſperity is 
the bleſſing of the Old Teſtament, adverſity is the 
bleſſing of the New, which carrieth the greater bene- 
diction, and the clearer revelation of God's favour. 
Yet, even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to Da- 
vid's harp, you ſhall hear as many hearſe-like airs, as 
carols. And the pencil of the Holy Ghoſt hath la- 
boured more in deſcribing the afflictions of Job, than 

the felicities of Solomon. 

Proſperity is not without many ſans and diſtaſtes ; 
and adverſity is not without comforts and hopes. We 
ſee in needle- works and embroideries, it is more plea- 
ſing to have a lively work upon a ſad and ſolemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work 


upon 


14 Ease eee 5 5 : 


upom 4 ligkeſome ground. Judge therefore of ie 
pleafure of the heart; by the pleaſure of the eye; Cer.- 
tainly virtue is like precious odours, moſt — 
when they are incenſed or eruſmed: for proſperity 
doth dani er _ den ten doch n reer 
ver 1 811 ele 
(OO 19098 ory IT 
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Gil 02 malten 287 int 

mn ende 1 Gin #fipaliop! or . 
dom; for it aſketh a ſtrong wit and a ſtrong 

heart to know when to tell truth, and to do it. There - 


fore it is the atem of polities that 8 


diſſenib lers iti Aged nome god ang 
Tacitus faith, 60 „Lois ſorted well with em ot 
<< her huſband and diſſimulation of her ſon 4? attri- 


buting arts ee to e and diſſimulation o 


Veſpaſiany to take am again Viellna, he leit, 
«© We riſe not againſt the piercing judgment of Au- 
<< guſtusg nor the extreme” cautio or cloſeneſs of 
c Fiberius. Theſe properties of arts or policy, 


and diſi mulation or cloſeneſs, are indeed habits and 


faculties, ſeveral, and to be diſtinguiſned. For if a 


man have that penetration of judgment, as he can di- 
cern Whit things are to be laid open, and what to be 


ſecreted; and what to be ſhewed at half-lights, and to 


whom, and when (which indeed are arts of ſtate, and 


arts of life, as Tacitus well calleth them) to him a 
habit of diffimulation is à hindrance and a poorneſs. 
But if a man cannet attain to that judgment, then it 


is left to him generally to be cloſe, and a diſſembler. 
For Where a man cannot _— or vary in patticulars, 


there 
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general; like the going ſoftly by one that cannot well 


: ſee. Certainly the ableſt men that ever were have had 


all an openneſs amd frankneſs of dealing, and a name 
of certainty and veracity: but then they waere like 
horſes well managed; for they could tell paſſing well 
when to ſtop or turn: and at ſuch times, when they 


thought the caſe indeed required diſſimulation, if then 


they uſed it, it came to paſs that the former opinion 
ſpread abroad of their good faith, and nene ns 4 


ing, made them almoſt inviſible. 


There be three degrees of this hiding r 
as a man's ſelf. The firſt, cloſeneſs, reſervation, and 
ſecrecy; when a man leaveth himſelf without obſer- 
vation, or without hold to be taken what he is. The 


ſecond, diſſimulation in the negative, when a man lets 


fall ſigns and arguments thab he is not that be is. And 


the third, ſimulation in the affirmative, when a man 


induſtriouſly, and A en and pretends: to be 
thathBasnohdt Det iM of eie en it 2 VE 
For the firſt of theſe, a it is indeed the din 
of a canfeſſor; and aſſuredly the ſecret man hearerty 
many eonfeſſions: for who will open himſelf to a hlab, 
or a babler? But if a man be thought ſeeret, it in- 
viteth diſcovery, as the more. cloſe air fucketh in the 
mere open: and as in confeſſion, the revealing is not 
for worldly uſe, but ſor the eaſe! of a mand heart; ſo 


fecret men come to knowledge ef many things in 


that kind, while men rather diſcharge - their minds, 
than impart their minds. In few words; myſteries 
are due to ſecrecy. Beſides (to ſay truth) nakedneſs 
is uncomely as well in mind, as body; and it add- 


eth no ſmall reverence to mens manners and actions, 
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if they be not altogether open. As for talkers, and 


withal. For he that talketh what he knoweth, will 


give his tongue leave to ſpeak: for the diſcovery of a 


he chat wil der eren ae be a diſſembler in ſome de - 


ſpeeches, they cannot hold out long. So that no man 


diſſimulation, which is, as it _ but .the ſkirts « or 


therefore a general cuſtom of ſimulation (which is this 
laſt degree) is a vice riſing either of a natural falſeneſs 


futile perſons, they are commonly vain, and credulous 


alſo talk what he knoweth not. Therefore ſet it 
down, that an habit of ſecrecy is both politic and mo- 
ral. And in this part it is good that a man's face 


man's ſelf hy the tracks of his countenance is a great 
weakneſs and betraying, by how much it is many times 
more marked and believed, than a man's words. 

For the ſecond, which is diſſimulation: it follow- 
eth many times upon ſeereey by a neceſſity; ſo that 


gree. For men are too cunning to ſuffer a man to 
keep an indifferent carriage between both, and to be 
ſecret without ſwaying the balance on either ſide. 
They will ſo beſet a man with queſtions, and draw 
him on, and pick it out of him, that without an ab- 
ſurd ſilence he muſt ſhew an inclination one way; or 
if he do not, they will gather as much by his ſilence, 
as by his ſpeech. As for equivocations, ot oraculous 


can be ſecret, except he give himſelf a little ſcope of 


walm of nee wing; 1 

But for the third ans TY is atten] hind: 
falſe profeſſion: that I hold more culpable, and leſs 
politic, except it be in great and rare matters. And 


or fearfulneſs, or of a mind that hath ſome main faults; 
which becauſe a man muſt needs _ it maketh 


Ze. 


him "ragtiſe Gimulation. in ather ans teſt his hand 
ſhould be out of ure. Vp of, by 


The great advantages of mulation Hs mul 
tion are three. Firſt, to lay aſleep PHI A ne 


ſurpriſe: for where a man's intentions are publiſhed, 


it is an alarm to call up all that are againſt them. The 


Ef. 6. Of fmulation, &. © 17 os 


ws 


ſecond is, to reſerve to a man's ſelf a fair retreat: for: 
if a man engage himſelf by a manifeſt declaration, age 


muſt go through, or take a fall. The third is, the. 


better to diſcover the mind of another: for to him 


that opens himſelf men will hardly ſhew themſelves ad- j 

verſe, but will (fair) let him go on, and turn their free. 
dom of ſpeech to freedom of thought. And therefore 200 
it is a good ſhrewd proverb of the Spaniard, <*: Tell a 
„ lye, and find a truth;“ as if dene were no en of 5 


diſcovery,” but by e 3 5 


25 I 


3 buſineſs doth ſpoil the feathers of round flying up to 


The beſt compoſition and temperature is, to have 
openneſs in fame and opinion, ſecrecy in habit, diſſi- 
mulation in ſeaſonable uſe, and a power to feign, if, 
there by no mex. 


, * 


vIL of 


There be alſo three n to es it even. L 
The firſt, that ſimulation and diſſimulation commonly. * 
carry with them a ſhew of fearfulnels, which in any 


the mark. The ſecond, that it puzzleth and per- 
plexeth the conceits of many, that perhaps would 
otherwiſe co-operate with him, and makes a man walk 
almoſt alone to his own ends. The tbird and greateſt. 5 
is, that it depriveth a man of one of the moſt prin- 
cipal inſtruments for action, which is truſt and belief. 
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vil. & parents and een n 


1 uE joys of parents ate ſectet, and fo are heir 
1 griefs and fears: they cannot utter the one, nor 
they wilt not Utter the other. Children ſweeten la- 
bours, but they make misfotturies more bitter: they 
increafe the cares of life, but they mitigate the re- 
membrance of death. The perpetuity by generation 
is common to beaſts; but memory, merit, and noble 
works ate proper to men! and ſurely à man ſhall fee 
the nobleſt works and foundations have proceeded, from 
childleſs men, which have ſought to expreſs the images 
of their minds, where thoſe of their bodies have 
failed: ſo the care of poſterity is moſt in them that 
have no poſterity. They that are the firſt raiſers of 
their houſes are moſt indulgent towards their: children; 
beholding chem as the continuarice, net only Of their 
kind, but of their work, a Fr, daa enen 
mans þ 5 Dil 
- The difference in aFe&tion of baregte wird their 
ſeverat children is many times unequal, and fometimes 
unworthy, eſpecially in the mother; as Solomon ſaith, 
A wiſe Jon rejoiceth the father, but an ungracibus- ſin 
ſhumes the mother. A man ſhall ſee, Where there is a 
houſe full of children, ene or two of the eldeſt te. 
ſpected, and the youngeſt made wantons; but, in the 
midſt, ſome chat are as it were forgotten, who many 
times nevertheleſs prove the beſt. | Wh 

Iunhe illiberality of parents in allowance towards their 
e is an harmful error, makes them baſe, ac- 
quaints them with ſhifts, makes them fort witt mean 


nene and len them ſurſeit more When they 
come 


w_ . 
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Ef. 7. Of parents and chiſen. 19 
come to plenty: and therefore the proof is beſt, when 
men keep their Ny nr their an but 
not their purſe, 

Men have a fooliſly manner (boch Poren _ 
hookmalierss? and ſetvants) in ereating and breeding 
an emulation between brothers during childhood; 
which many times forteth to diſcord 1 WO _ are 
— and diſturbeth families. 

FThe Italians make little difference Wee ebildren 
as nephews, or near kinsfolks; but; fo they be of the 
lump, they care not though they paſs not Uinobght 
heir w. body. And, to y truth, im natufe it 
much 2 kxe matter; inſomuch that we fee: a; nephew 
ſometimes reſembleth an uncle or a kinſman ore 
than his on parent, as the blood happens. 
Det parents chuſe betimes the vocations and courſes 
they" mean their children ſhould take, for then they 
are moſt flexiblez ant let them not too much apply 
themſrlves to the diſpoſitn of their childten, as think - 
ing they wilt take beſt to that which they have moſt 
mind to; It is true that if the affection or aptneſs of 
che children be extraordinary, then it is good not to 
eroſs it: but generally the precept is good, Optimum 
Hige, ſuuve et facile illud fuciet cunſuetudo.  Younget 
brothers are commonly fortunate, but en on ne- 
ver Ae the nee difinheticeds); JJ i; | 


= i. "Of n. marri riage and 2 F Wes” 


E that hath wife and children hath given Hoſta- 
ges to Fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterpriſes, either of virtue or miſchief. Cer- 
falnly: the belt works, and of greateſt merit for the 
Public, 


"> N Hoi! and moral. i 


| Public, 33 proceeded from the aner or child. 
leſs men, which both in affection and means have 
married and endowed the Public. Vet it were great 
reaſon that thoſe that have children ſhould have great- 
eſt; care of future times, unto Which: Abende 
muſt tranſmit their deareſt pledges. 

Some there are, who though they dead a ſinglet, 
yet their thoughts do end with themſelves, and ac- 
count ſuture times impertinencies. Nay, there are 
ſome other, that account wiſe and children but as bills 
of charges. Nay, more, there are ſome-fooliſh:rich | 
covetous men, that take a pride in having no children, 
becauſe they may be-thought ſo much the richer. For 
perhaps they have heard ſome talk, Such an one is a 
great rich man; and another except to it, Vea, but 
be bath a great charge of children; as if it were an 
abatement to his riches, But the moſt ordinary, cauſe 
of a ſingle life is liberty, eſpecially. in certain ſelf» | 

pleaſing and humorous minds, which are ſo ſenfible of 
every reſtraint, as they will go near to think their gir- 
dles and garters to be bonds and ſhackles. 

Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt. maſters, beſt 
ſeryants,, but not always beſt. ſubjects 3 for they are 
light, to run away, and almoſt all fugitives are of that 
condition. A ſingle life doth: well with church; men; 
for charity will hardly water the ground, where it muſt 
firſt fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and magi- 
ſtrates; for if they be facile and corrupt, you ſhall 
have a ſervant five times worſe than a wife. For ſol- 
diers, I find the generals commonly i in their, hortatives 
put men in mind of their wives and children, An. 1 
think the deſpiſing of- marriage amongſt the Tuiks 
maketh the vulgar ſoldier more baſe. Certainly wife 
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i and children are a kind of diſcipline of humanity : ard 
e fingle men, though, they be many times more chari- 


it table, becauſe their means are leſs exhauſt; yet, on 
* che other ſide, they are more cruel and hard- hearted 
y (2994.to. make ſevere 2 becauſe chair tenders 
M1 neſs is not ſo oft called upon. 
e, Grave natures, led by iſtba, and een 
IVY han! are commonly loving huſbands ; as was faid of 
Ll | Ulyſſes, Vetulam ſuam Chaſte 
uvomen are often proud and froward, as preſuming 


upon the merit of their chaſtity. It is one of the deſt 
n, bonds both of chaſtity and obedience in the wife, if 
or ſhe thinks her huſband wiſe; which ſhe: will never do 
ut miſtreſſes, companions for middle age, and old mens 
an 1 nurſes; ſo as a man may have a quarrel to marry 
1f- | wiſe men, that made anſwer to the queſtion, When a 
of man ſhould marry?· em man not Rue an 1 
ir- % man not at all.“ 0: ct 

3 It is oſten ſeen dat bad huſbands have very ey 
eſt By wines; Whether it be that it raiſeth the price of their 
are buſbands kindneſs when it comes, or that the wives 
hat take à pride in their patience: but this never fails, if 
n; the bad huſbands were of their own chuſing, againſt 
uſt tbeir friends conſent; for der r wall: * "OG ts 
gi- make 8 ar own lp 1 | 
1all + DOE) nne 
w 1X. of ervy.. Fe. 
ves hes Ht e 
41 7 An BRE een of the affe&ions which hav 
tks been noted to faſcinate or bewitch, but love and 
vife 2 They doth have vehement wiſhes ; they frame 
and vas” 3 chemſe Ives 
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themſelyes readily. into imaginations and caggeſtions 

and they come eahly-into the eye, eſpecially upon the 
preſence of the objects; which are the points that con- 
duce to faſcination, if any ſuch thing there be. We 
ſee likewiſe the Scripture calleth envy, an cuil eye; 
and the aſtrologers call the evil influences of the ſtars, 
evil aſpects; ſo that ſtill there ſeemeth to be acknœ - 
ledged in he act of enuy an ejaculation: or irradiation 

of the eye. Nay, ſome have been ſo curious, as to 7 
note that the times, when the ſtroke or percuſſion of 5 
an envious. eye doth maſt hurt, are, when the party 
envied is heheld in glory or triumph; for that ſets an 
edge upon envy: and, befides, at ſuch; Umes the ſpi- 
rits of the perſon envied do come forth moſt into the 5 
out ward parts, and ſo meet the blos. 

But leaving theſe curioſities (though not unwortky - 
to be thought on in fit place) we will handle; What 
perſons are apt to envy others; What perſons are moſt 
ſubject to be envied themſelves; and What e i 
ference between public and private envy) cv ot! 

A man that hath no virtue in bimſelf- ever envieth 
virtue in others. For mens minds will either feed 
upon their on good, or upon others evil; andowho 
wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and who- 
ſo is out of hope to attain! to another's virtue will ſeek 
to eome at even- hand by depreſſing another's fortune. 

A man that is buſy and inquiſitive is commonly en- 
vious: for to know much of other mens matters can- 
not be becauſe all that ado may concern his own eſtate; 
therefore it muſt needs be that he taketh a kind of 
play-pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes: of others; 
much matter for envy for envy is a gadding paſſion, 
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and wal keth the 9 and doth not keep home, | Non 
eft curieſus, quin idem fit: maleuolu . 
Men of noble birth are noted to be-enviows ene 
new men when they riſe: for the diſtance is altered; 
and it is like a deceit of the eye, that nen dias 
come on, they: thiok-them(clves go bac 
erſons, and eunuchs, blen and 


4 | baſtards, are envious; for he that cannot poſſibly mend 


his own caſe will do what he can to: impair another's: 
except theſe: defect light upon a very brave and hero- 
ical nature, which thiaketh to make his natural wants 
part of his honour; in that it ſhould be ſaid, that an 
eunuch, or a lama man, did ſueh great matters, affecting 
the honour of à miracle; as it was in Narſes the eu- 
nuch, and Aenne and dre hat were an 
men.. 4 obo 

: The bang is the Lg ol men that viſe e 
and misfortunes; for they are as men fallen out with 
the times, and think other man wren a ae 
of their pwn ſufferings, © 

They that deſire to excel in too many matters out 
of levity and vain- glory, axe ever envious; for they 


( annot want work, it being impoſlible but many in 


ſome one of thoſe things ſhould ſurpaſs them; which 

was the character of Adi ian the emperor, that mortally 
envied poets, and painters, and eee in "RON 
wherein: he had 2 vein to/excel, 

Laſtly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, is 
thoſe: that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they are raiſed : for it doth up- 
braid unto them their on fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oſtner into their remem >, and. 


never: Tow org inge nate of others; and 
4 EG... 
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envy ever redoubleth from ſpeech and fame. Cain's 
envy was the more vile and malignant towards his bro- 
ther Abel, becauſe when his ſacrifice was better ac. 
cepted, there was no body to look on. W Huck 5 
for thoſe that are apt to envy. | 
Concerning thoſe that are more or les ſubject to 
envy: firſt, perſons of eminent virtue, when they are 
advanced, are leſs envied: for their fortune ſeemeti 
but due unto them; and no man envieth the payment 
of a debt, but rewards and liberality rather. Again, 
envy is ever joined with the comparing of a man's ſelf; 
and here there is no compariſon, no envy : and there- 
fore kings are not envied, but by kings. Nevertheleſ 
it is to be noted that unworthy perſons are moſt en- 
vied at their firſt coming in, and afterwards overcome 
it better; whereas, contrariwiſe, perſons of worth and 5 
merit are moſt envied when their fortune continueth | 
long. For by that time, though their virtue be the ? 
ſame, yet it hath not the ſame luſtre; for freſh men 
grow up that darken it. | 
Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their riſing; ſl 
for it ſeemeth but right done to their birth. Beſides, Þ 
there ſeemeth not ilch added to their fortune ; and i 
envy is as the ſun. beams, that beat hotter upon a bank | 
or ſteep riſing ground, than upon a flat. And, for the 
ſame reaſons, thoſe that are advanced by degrees ae 
leſs envied, than thoſe that are advanced b and 
per faltumi. "YE Oe Ry oor 
Thoſe that have joined with their honour great tra- 
ki cares, or perils, are leſs ſubje& to envy : for men 
think that they earn their honours hardly, and pity 
them ſometimes ; and pity ever healeth envy : where- 
n * ſhall obſerve _ the more deep and ſober 
ſoit 
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Efl. 9. of ey. WR 3 
ſort of politic perſons in their . fs ar are ever be. 


— moaning themſclves, what a life they lead, chanting 

c- a Quanta patimur. Not that they feel it fo, but only 

ch to abate the edge of envy. bo But this is to be under 
cod of bufineſs that is lad upon. men, and not ſuch 

to as they call unto themſclves. For nothing increaſeth 

are envy more, than an unneceſſary and ambitious engrof- 

etl ſing of buſt neſs; and nothing doth extinguiſh envy - 
more, than for a great perſon to preſerve all other in- 
ferior officers in their full rights and pre-eminencies I 

elf; of their places; for by that means there be ſo mary | 

re- f ſereens between him and envy. 

leſs x Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubje&t to envy Which e car- 

en. ry the greatneſs of their fortunes in an inſolent and 

me 7 proud manner, being never well but while they are 

and ſhewitig how great they are; either by outward pomp, 

veth 


or by triagiphing over all oppoſition or competition; 
whereas wiſe men will rather do ſacrifice to envy, in 
ſuffering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be croſſed 
and overborne in things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithſtanding, fo much js true, that the 
carriage of greatneſs in a plain and open manner (ſo 
it be without arrogancy and vain-glory) doth draw leſs N 
envy, than if it be in a more crafty and cunning fa- | - 
fhion. © For in that courſe a man doth but difavow £1 
| fortune, and ſeemeth t to be conſcious of his own want 
in worth, and doth but teach others to envy him. 

. Laſtly, to conclude this part; as we ſaid in the be- 
t tra- ginning chat the act of envy: had ſomewhat in it of 
men A witcheraft, fo, there is no other cure of envy but the 
d pit) I cure of witcheraft; and that | is, to remove the lot, 
here- (as (as they call it) and to lay it upon another. For 
ſober vhs purpoſe the wiſer ſort of _ — bring in 

ſort | C ever 


ing; 
ides, 
and 
bank Þ 
r the 
s ae 
1 and 
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eſtates themſelves. But this is a ſure, rule, that if the 
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ever upon the ſtage ſomebody upon whom to derive the M 
envy that would come upon themſelves; fometimes 1 
upon r miniſters and ſervants, ſometimes upon collegues 3 

and affociates, and the like; and for that turn there 


de lerer wanting fome perfons' of violent aid ande. 
| taking natures, 9085 ſo they may "have power and 


bulinels, Wil takt it at any coſdſt . x 
Now to ſpeak of / public envy. There 8 Tome 4 


; good f in public envy; whereas in private there hone, 


For public envy is as an oſtraciſm, that eelſptethu men 4 
when they grow too great. Ant tt erefote' it is a bri·- 
de allo to great ones, to keep them Witnih böunds. 
This envy, being in the latin word Inv: 'goeth 2 
in the modern languages by the name of diſcontent- 
ment, of which we ſhall ſpeak in handling edition. It 
is a diſeaſe in a ſtate like to infection; for as infection 
ſpreadeth upon that which is ſound, and tainteth it, ſo 
when envy is gotten once into a fiate, it traduceth even 
the, beſt actions thereof, and turneth them into an il 5 
odour. And therefore there is little won by inter. f 
mingling of plauſible actions. For that doth argue 
but a weakneſs, and fear of envy ; which hyrteth 0 
much the more, as it is likewiſe uſual in infections 1 
which if you fear them, you call them upon. you. 1 
2 his public envy feemeth to beat chicfly upon Prin- 3 
cipal officers or miniſters, rather than upon kings and 


envy upon the miniſter be great, when the cauſe of it 
in him is ſmall; or if the envy be general, in a man 
ner, upon all che miniſters of an eſtate, then the en- 
vy (though hidden) is truly upon the ſtate itſelf. And 


ſo much of * envy or e and tlie dif- 
| ference 
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ference thereof Pina private. err: 8 was handled. 
in the firſt place. 

We will add this in general touching the afeQion of 
envy, that of all other affeCtigns it is the molt i importune | 
and continual: for of other affections there is occaſion 
given, but now and then. And therefore it was well. 
faid, Invidia feſtos dies. non agit / for it is eyer work - 
ing upon ſome or other. And it is alſo noted, that 
love and eavy. do make a man pine, which other af- 
fections do not; becauſe they are not ſo continual. It 
is alſo the vileſt affection, and the moſt depraved: for 
which cauſe, it is the proper attribute of the devil, Who 


is called the enuiaus man, that ſorueth tares among ſt the 
wheat by. night : as it always cometh to paſs that envy. 
IJ worketh: ſubtilly, and in the dark, (OA, to the ee, 
10 of 1 _ ſuch as is the wheat. 
fo 7 3 
ven Þ wp f bb: 
nl 1 {i E ſtage i is more e beholding to love, than the 
1 life of man. F or, as to the tage, love is ever 
Si x matter of comedies, and now and then of tragedies: 
h vi but in life it doth much miſchief; ſometimes like a Sy- 
ons, Wren, ſometimes like a Fury. You may obſerve that 
.,- |E&moneft all the great and worthy perſons, whereof the 
Prin. emory remaineth, either ancient ar recent, there is 
al not one that hath been tranſported to the mad degree 
if the of love: which ſhews that great ſpirits, and great bu 
of ti ſineſs, do keep out this weak paſſion. You muſt ex- 
man” Bept nevertheleſs Marcus Antonius, the half-partner of 
e er he empire of Rome; and Appius Claudius the decem- 


: * ir and lawgiver: whereof the former was indeed a , 
ne dit are man and inordinate; but the latter was an 
erence 

| C 2 auſtere 
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auſtere and wiſe man; And therefore i it ſeems (hogh' | 
rarely) that love can find, entrance not only into an 
open heart, but alſo into a heart well fortiſied, if watch 
be not well kept. It is a poor faying of Epicurus, Sa- 
tis magnum alter alteri theatrum ſumus as if man, 
made for the contemplation of heaven and all 811 
objects, ſhould do nothing but kneel before a little idol, 
and make himſelf ſubject, though not of the wut! | : 
(as beaſts are) yet of the che, which, was ben bim 43 
for. higher purpoſes, 5 1 

I!: is a ſtrange thing to note e ect E. ithis 9 | 2 
ſion, and how it braves the nature and value af things, 
by this, that the ſpeaking in a perpetual byperbole is 
comely in nothing but in love. Neither is it merelyß 
in the phraſe: for whereas it hath been well ſaid that 
the arch- flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers 
have intelligence, is a man's ſelf; certainly the lover 
is more. For there was never. proud, man thought 
10 abſurdly well of himſelf, as the lover doth-of. the 7 
perſon loved: and therefore it was well ſaid, that 
« it is impoſſible to love, and to be wiſe. Neither 

doth this weakneſs appear to others only, and not to 
the party loved: but to the loved moſt of all; except Þ £ 

the love be reciproque : for it is a true rule, that love 
is ever rewarded| either with the reciproque, or with an ; 
inward and ſecret contempt. | By how much the more | 

men ought to beware of this paſſion, which loſeth not 

en other things, but itſelf. As for the other loſſes, 
the poet's relation doth well figure them, that he that 
+ Preferred Helena quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallas | 
For whoſoever eſteemeth too much. eee 8 only 
"One quitteth r e and wiſdom, 8 2401 100 
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Eff. 11. Of great place. 

This paſſion hath his floods in the very times ef 
welkneſss which are great proſperity, and great ad- 
verſity; though” this latter hath been leſs obſerved. 
Both which times kindle love, and make it more fer- 
vent; and therefore ſhew it to be the child of folly. 
They. 4s beſt, who, if they cannot but admit love; 


yet make it Rep quarter, and ſever it wholly from 


their ſerious affairs and actions of life: for if it check 


once with buſineſs, it troubleth mens fortunes, and 


maketh men that they can no wy be true "Wy their 
on nuss 1333 1 ot £33 7 3 


I ink tis but as they are given to "wine; for perils 
commonly aſk to be paid in pleaſures. '” There is in 


man's nature a ſecret inclination and motion towards 


love of others; which if it be not ſpent upon ſome 
one, or a few, doth. naturally ſpread itſelf towards ma- 
ny, and maketh men become humane and charitable; 
as it is ſeen ſometime in friers. Nuptial love mak eth 
mankind; friendly love perfecteth it; but RR 
din e corrupteth and abuſers it; 1 OUQMSGOT 


Xl. Of great Place. | 1 5 15 | i 


of the ſovereign or ſtate, ſervants of fame, 


2nd 4 feivints of buſineſs. So as they have no freedom, 


neither in their perſons, nor in their actions, nor in 
their times. It is a ſtrange deſire to ſeek power, and 


to loſe liberty; or to ſeek power over others, and to 


loſe power over a man's ſelf. The riſing unto place 


is laborious ; and by pains men come to greater pains : 
q aud it it is ſometimes baſe ; and by indignities men come 


C 3 | to 


4 I'know not how,” ber malt men are given to 1 | 
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to Wies The ſtanding i is flippery, and the Tegreſs | 
is either a downfall, or at leaſt an eclipſe, which is a YH 
melancholy thing. Cum non ſis qui fueris, non e cur 1 
velis vivere. Nay, retire men cannot, when they 
would; neither will they, when it were reaſon: but 
are impatient of privatenels, even in age and fickneſs, | 
which require the ſhadow : like old townſmen, that 
will be {till ſitting at their ſtreet-door, Wahn thereby 4 
they offer age to ſcorn. | 
Certainly great perſons had need to borrow other 
mens opinions to think themſelves happy ; ; for if they il 
judge by their own feeling, they cannot find i it: but 
if they think with themſelves what other men think of | 
them, and that other men would fain be as they are, 
then they are happy, as it were by report; when per- 
haps they find the contrary within. For they are the 
firſt that find their own griefs; though they be tlie laſt 
that find their own faults. Certainly men in great for- 
tunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, and while they are 
in the puzzle df buſineſs, they have no time to tend 
their health, either of body or mind. Illi mors gravis 
incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur fibi. 

In place there is licence to do goed and evil; where- 
of the latter is a curſe; for, in evil, the beſt condition 
is not to will, the ſecond not to can. But power to 
do good is the true and lawful end of aſpiring: for 
good thoughts (though God accept them) yet towards 
men are little better than good dreams, except they 
be put in act; and that cannot be without power and 
place, as the vantage and commanding ground. Me. 
rit and good works is the end of man's motion; and 
conſeience of the ſame is. the accompliſhment of man's 


Lg for if a man can be partaker of God's theatrs 
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E111. of great places, 37 
he ſhall likewiſe be partaker of God's -reft Et con 
verſus Deus, ut aſpiceret opera, que,  fecerunt manus 
ſue, vidit quod omma a efſent bona aims; ; and then the 
ſabbath, N be f 


beſt examples ; ; for imitation is 5; globe of ptecepts. 
And after a time ſet before thee thine own example; 
and examine thyſelf Ttrialy whether thou didſt not 
beſt at firſt, Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe 
that have carried themſelves ill in the fame place: not 
to ſet off thyſelf by taxing their memory, but to di- 
rect thyſelf what to avoid. Reform therefore without 
bravery « or ſcandal of former times and perſons; but 


cedents, as to follow them. - Reduce things to the 
firlt inftitution, and obſerve wherein and how they 
havye degenerate : : but yet aſk counſel of both times; 
of the ancient time what is beſt, and of the latter 
dime what is fitteſt. Seek to make thy courſe regular, 


but be not too poſitive and peremptory : and expreſs 
thyſelf well when thou digreſſeſt from thy rule. Pre- 
ſerve the right of thy place, but ſtir not queſtions of 
IJuriſdiction; and rather aſſume thy right in ſilence and 
de facto, than voice it with claims and challenges. 
: Preſerve likewiſe the rights of inferior places} ; and think 
* 1 295 honour to direct in chief, than to be buy in 
Embrace and invite helps and advices touching 
5 "= execution of thy place: and do not drive 
& ſuch as bring thee information, a8 meddlers, but atcept 
| of them 1 in good part, SH UH SSH: : 2K „9 
a 


The vices of ; Mapa: delays, wh] 
'C 


ruption, roughn „ and Kaellity⸗ a e ns 
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In the ehe of thy place tet beſore thee the 


yet ſet it down to thyſelf, as well to create good pre- 


that. men may know beforehand what they may expect; 
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22  Efrys e en 


go through With that which is in hand, and interlace 
not buſineſs but of neceſſity. . IJ 


of ſuitors alſo from offering: for integrity uſed doth ; 


dẽteſtation of bribery, doth the other. And avoid not : : 


apparent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly thought but 2 


* 


For delays; give ealy acceſs, keep times appointed, 


For corruption; do not only bind thine JE hands, 
or thy ſervants hands, from taking; ; büt bind the bands 


the one; but integrity profeſſed, and with a manifeſt Þ 


only the fault, but the ſuſpicion.  Whofoever i is found 
variable, . and changeth manifeſtly,” without manifeſt © | 
cauſe, giveth ſuſpicion of corruption. Therefore al-⸗-- 
ways when thou changeſt thine opinion or courſe, pro- 1 
fels it plainly, and declare it, together with tlie teaſons Fi 
that move thee to change, and do not think to Real it. 4 
A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be inward, and no other 


by- way to cloſe corruption. 2 

For roughneſs ; it is a needleſs cauſe of diſcontent ; 4 
ſeverity brecdeth fear, but roughneſs breedeth hate. 4 
Even reprooſs from authority ought to be Fare, and. 
not taunting. 1 

As for facility, f it is | worſe than' bribery : for bribes 3 
come but now and then; but if importunity or ide 
reſpects lead a man, he mall never be without: as So- I 
lomon faith, E reſpec perſons i is not "good; 7 DI Joc a 
man will tranſgreſs for a piece of bread. | 

It is moſt true that was anciently ſpoken; A bleed 
ſheweth the man: and it ſheweth ſome to the better, 
and ſome to the worſe. Omni um con ſenſu, capax impe- 
rii, niſi imperdſſet ; "faith Tacitus of Galba: but of 
Veſpaſie ian he faith, Solus imperantium Veſpaſi ſanus mu- 
tatus in melius. Though the one was meant of ſuſſi- 
ys che other of manners and affection. It i 0 5 

5 1 


Er. 12. a6 N IB - h 


aſſured fign of a Dee and generous wür, whom | 


if 2 onour amends ; for honour is, or ſhould be, the place N 
ot virtue: and as in nature things move violently te 
„ heir place, and calmly in their place; fo virtue in : 
% ambition is violent, in authority ſettled and calm. Wt. 
th A All riſing: to great place is by. a winding ſtair ; ; and 
f. I if there be factions, it is good to fide a man's ſelf whilſt, 
of he is in * en and to e himſelf when l 1 
c oecd. 
tie iP — of f.thy predeceſſor fairt) y and ten- 
1. nearly x for if thou doſt not, it is a debt will ſure be 
0. paid when thou art gone. If thou have collegues, re- 
ns ſpect them; and rather call them when they look not 
ite bor it, than exclude them when they have reaſon to 
cr look to be called, Be not too ſenſible or too remem- 
ta bring of thy place in converſation, and private anſwers 
Ito ſuitors ; but let it rather be lands; When he fits in: 
A 4 place he is ee man. 
ite. | 50 
and XII. Of lulu. 105 EB 
bis 7 T is a trivial hc text, but yet 83 
ide 1 © wiſe man's conſideration: Queſtion was aſked of 
So- Pemoſthenes,: What was the chief part of an'orator? 
hs : He anſwered. Action: What next? Action: What 
101 5 next again? Action. He ſaid it that knew it beſt, and 
lace bad by nature himſelf no advantage in that he com- 
ter, mended. A ſtrange thing, that that part of an Ora 
pe. tor which is but ſuperficial, and rather the virtue of a 
t ef player, ſhoulck be placed ſo high above thoſe other no- 
m- dle parts of invention, elocution, and the reſt: nay, 
uff. almost alone ; as if it were all in all. But the reaſan 


* kae There is in Mee nature generally more 
Ns | 5 


34 4 Eſſays cout and 813 \ J 
of the fool than of the wiſe ; ; and therefore thoſe J 1 
— nn q 3 
1 - Wonderful nb is che caſe of boldneſs'i in vil bub. i 


and: baſeneſs, far inkirior 1, cabin wert ; Wann q | 
theleſs-it doth faſcinate, and bind hand and foot, thoſe 
that are either ſhallow in judgment, or weak in cou- 
rage, which ate the greateſt part yea, and prevailetb 
with wiſe men at weak times. Therefore we ſee iti 
hath done wonders in popular ſtates, but with ſenate 
and princes, leſs; and more ever upon the firſt entrance 
of bold perſons into action, than ſoon after: hom bold“ 
neſs is an ill keeper of promiſGGGQ. 4 
Surely as there are mogntobinks for W bo⸗ 
dy, ſo are there mountebanks for the politic body; 4 
men that undertake great cures, and perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three experiments, but want the 
grounds of - ſcience, and therefore cannot hold out. 
Nay, you ſhall ſee a bold fellow many times do Ma 
homet's miracle. Mahomet made the people believe 
that he would call an hill to him, and from the top a 
it offer up his prayers for the obſervers of his law. 
The people aſſembled, Mahomet called the hill to com 
to him again and again; and when the hill ſtood fil 
he was never a whit abaſhed, but ſaid, If the hill wil 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the bill 
So theſe men, when they have promiſed great matters ſF# 
and failed moſt ſhamefully, yet (if they have the per- 
fedtion of boldneſs) they will but light it over, anf 
make a turn, and no more ado. 1 


) 


SY | | Cera) 


Eſſ. 13.  » Of guadugi, & 35 

Certainly to men of great judgment bold perſons 
Pre a ſport to behold; nay, and to. the vulgar allo, 
1 boldneſs hath ſomewhat of the ridiculous. For if ab- 
urdity be the ſubject of laughter, doubt you not but 


9 

To 

* I 
"4 1 


great boldileſs is ſeldom without ſome abſurdity. Eſpe- 
nce Wh: it is a ſport to ſee when a bold fellow is out. of 
ver- ntenance; for that puts his face into a moſt 


ks and wooden poſture, as needs it muſt: for 
3 aden the ſpirits do a little go and come; but 
with bold men, upon like occaſion, they ſtand at a 
t ſtay, like a ſtale at cheſs, where it is no mate, but yet 
be game eannot ſtir. But this laſt were me for A 
* atire, than for a ſerious obſer vation. 

T bis is well to be weighed, that bokinels is ever 
1 . for it ſeeth not dangers and inconveniencits; 
therefore it is ill in counſel, good in execution: ſo that 
the right uſe of bold perſons is, that they never com- 
wand in chief, but be ſeconds, and under the direction 
of others. For in counſel it is good to ſee dangers, 
nd in execution not to fee den, e = be TY 


lieve? 

9p o XIII. 07 gredueſs and gooduce of na nature. 
W. 2 

come 1 Tale Wodan in 9 ſents, the affecting of as 

ft weal of men; which is that the Grecians call 


bilantbropia; and the word bumanity, as it is uſed,, 
sa little too light to expreſs it. Goodneſs. I call 
be habit, and goodnefs of nature the. inclination; 
This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the 
. reateſt, being the character of the Deity; and with- 
ut it man is a buſy, miſchievous, wretched: thing, 
Wo better than a kind of vermin, Goodneſs anſwers 
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ging, in a waggiſbneſs, a Jong-billed fowl:--Errors, in-. 


neſs, which taketh an honeſt mind priſoner. Neither 


ne Blogs civil N val. T b 
to the theological virtue, charity; and admits no ex- 
ceſs, but error. The deſire of power in exceſs cauſed 

the angels to fall; the defire of knowledge 1 in exceſs 
cauſed. man to fall; but in charity there is no exceſs, 
neither can angel or man eome in danger by it. 
I be inclination to goodneſs is imprinted; deeply in? 
the nature of man; inſomuch that, if it iſſue not to- 
wards men, it will take unto other living creatures; a8 
it is ſeen in the Turks, a cruel people, who neverthe-— 
leſs are kind to beaſts, and give alms to dogs and birds: 
inſomuch as, Buſbequius Teporteth, a chriſtian boy in L 
Conſtantinople had like to have heen ſtoned for gag 1 


deed, in this virtue of goodneſs, or charity, may be com- 
mitted, The Italians have an ungracious proverb, 
Tanto buon che val niente So good that he is good for. 
nothing. And one of the doctors of Italy, Nicholas“ 
Machiavel, had the confidence to put in writing, al- 
moſt in plain terms, That the chriſtian faith had 
given up good men in prey to thoſe that are tyranni- 
cal and unjuſt: which he ſpake, becauſe indeed there 
was never law; or ſect, or opinion, did ſo much magni- by 
ſy goodnefs, as the chtiſtizn religion doth. Therefore, : 
to avoid the ſcandal and the danger both, it is good to z 
take knowledge of the errors of an habit ſo excellent. 
Seek the Soo of other men hut be not in bondage 
to their faces or fancies; for that is but facility or ſoſt- 


give thou Mſop's cock a gem, he would be bettet 
pleaſed and happier if he had a barley-corn. The ex. 
ample of God teacheth the leffon truly: Ele fen. 
eiß his rain, and maketh his ſun to ſhine upon the ju 
"and unjuft;, but he Goth not rain wealth; nor ſhine 

honour 


2. = — LT > Bs - <All ae an... ern 


. honour and a upon men Ws Old be 
d nefits are to be communicate with all; but peculiar 


benefits with choice. And beware how in making the 
portraiture thou breakeſt the pattern; for divinity mak- 
eth the love of ourſelves the pattern; the love of our” 
neighbours but the portraiture, Sell all thau haſt and 
give it to the poor, and follow me: but ſell not all thou 
haſt, except thou come and follow me; that is, ex- 
cept thou have a vocation, wherein thou mayſt do ol 
much good with little means as with great: for otlikr 
wiſe in feeding the ſtreams thou drieſt the fountain: 

Neither is there only a habit of goodneſs directed 
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in- by right reaſon: but there is in ſome men, even in na- 
m- ture, a diſpoſition towards it; as, on the other ſide, 
rb, there is a natural malignity: : for there be that in their 
for nature do not affect the good of others. The lighter 
olas ſort of 'malignity turneth but to a eroſſneſs, or froward- 
al. neſs, or aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficileneſs, or the like; 


but the deeper ſort to envy and mere miſchief. Such 


nni- men in other mens calamities are as it were in ſeaſon, 
here and are ever on the loading part; not ſo good as the 
oni- dogs that licked Lazarus's ſores, but like flies, that 


fore, 
0d to 
ent. 
dage 
ſolt⸗ 
eicher 
bettet 
e ex- 
end. 
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are ill buzzing: upon any thing that is raw; miſan- 
thropi, that make it their practice to bring men to the 
bough, and yet have never a tree for the purpoſe in 
their, gardens, as Timon had. Such diſpoſitions are 
the very errors of human nature; and yet they are 
the fit teſt timber to make "great Politics of like to 
knee · timber; that is good for ſhips, that are ordaited 
to be toſſed, N N houſes, r an 
Hand firm): [55006 FOE) e view 

The parts and Au of Sede s are many. It * 
man be gracious and courteous to ſtrangete, it ſhews. 
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joins to them. If he be compaſſionate towards the af- 
flictions of others, it ſhews that his heart is like the 
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he is a citizen of the world; and that his heart is no 
iſland cut off from other lands, but a continent that 


noble tree, that is wounded itſelf, when it gives the 
balm. If he eaſily pardons and remits offences, it 
ſhews that his mind is planted above injuries, ſo that 
he cannot be ſhot. If he be thankful for ſmall benefits, 
it ſnews that he weighs mens minds, and not their 
traſh; But above all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, 
that he would wiſh to be an anathema from Chriſt for 
the ſalvation of his brethren, it ſhews-much of a divine 
e and a NA conformity with SE hunſelf. 


XIV. Of nobility. 


E will nb of nobilitg,; firſt as a 8 of 
an eſtate, then as a men of ite 


* 
A ng where there. is no W e at all, 
is ever a pure and abſolute tyranny; as that of the 
Turks: for nobility attempers ſovereignty, and draws 
the eyes of the people ſomewhat aſide from the line 
royal. But for democracies, they need it not: and 
hey are commonly more quiet, and leſs ſubject to ſe- 
dition, than where there are ſtirps of nobles. For 
mens eyes are upon the buſineſs, and not upon the per- 
ſons; or if upon the perſons, it is for the buſineſs 
fake, as fitteſt, and not for flags and pedigree. 
We ſee the Switzers laſt well, notwithſtanding en 
diverſity of religion, and of cantons: for utility is 
their bond, and not reſpects. The United Provinces 
of the enn in their government * 
x 


5 


E. 14. of nobiliiy. 1 39 
for where there is an equality, the confultacions are 
more em, and the POOR and tributes more 
: 5 chearf ul. 
A great 1 poet nobility addeth mats to a 
3 monarch, but-diminiſheth power; and putteth liſe and 
© | ſpirit into the people, but pteſſeth their fortune. It 
is well when nobles are not too great for ſovereignty, 
nor for juſtice; and yet maintained in that height, as 
the inſolency of inferiors may be broken upon them, 
before it come on too faſt upon the majeſty of kings. 
A numerous nobility cauſeth poverty and inconveni- 
ence in a ſtate; for it is a ſurcharge of expence; and 
beſides, it being of neceſſity that many of the nobility 
fall in time to be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind 
of diſproportion between honour and means. 
As for nobility in particular perſons: it is a reverend 
thing to ſee an ancient caſtle or building not in de 
or to ſee. a fair timber- tree ſound and perfect; Mw 
much more to behold an ancient noble family, which 
hath ſtood. againſt: the waves and weathers of time. 
For new nobility is but the act of ae but ancient 
nobility is the act of time. 
FThhoſe that are firſt raiſed to W are e | 
more virtuous, but lefs innocent, than their deſcend- 
ants; for there is rarely any. riſing, but by/a-commix- 
ture of good and evil arts. But it is reaſon the me- 
mory of their virtues remain to enen ans 
their faults die with chemſelves. | 
Nobility of birth commonly: bo induſtry; and 
he that is not induſtrious envieth him that is. Be- 
ſides, noble perſons cannot go much higher; and he 
that ſtandeth at a ſtay, when others riſe, can hardly 
W of envy. On che other ſide, nobility 
; | extinguiſheth 
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into their buſineſs; for people naturally bend to them 


are no leſs indeed the preludes of ſeditions to come. 
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extinguiſheth the paſſive envy. from cthers towards 
them; becauſe they are in poſfeſſion of honour. 

Certainly kings that have able men of their nobility 
Thall find eaſe in employing them, and a better ſlide 


Lo 


XV. 07 felitions Ba; be 5 


Q Heptierds of people had need know the Kalendan 
of tempeſts in ſtate, which are commonly greateſt 
when things grow to equality; as natural tempeſts are 
greateſt about the æguinoctia. And as there are certain 
hollow blaſts of wind, and ſecret ſwellings or” ſeas ** 
fore a tempeſt, ſo are there in ſtates. 
Ille etiam cæcos inflare tumultus 

"Spe monet, Fraudeſque et operta tumeſcere bella. 
Libels and licentious diſcourſes againſt the ſtate, when 
tkey are frequent and open; and in like ſort falſe news 
often running up and down to the diſadvantage of the 
Rate, and haſtily embraced; are amongſt the figns of 
troubles.” Virgil, giving the 1 1 Faith, 
She was ſiſter to the giants. RH ) 
Tam Terra parents, ira irritata deorum, 
Extremam (ut 1 Cæo 2 nelutoarſroem 
Progenuit. eee 1471 ** 415.44 : Viator A 
As if fames were the relies of ſeditions paſt; but they 


Wee e ſort to command. eee 1 | 
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Howſoever; he noteth it right; that ſeditious tumults, 
and feditieus fames, differ no more but as brother 
and ſiſter, maſculine and feminine; eſpecially if 
it come to that, that the beſt actions of a, ſtate, 
and JOE E _ ought: to oh 
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eateſt contentment, are taken in ill ſenſe and tra- 
L Juced : for that ſhews the envy great, as Tacitus ſaich, 
A | onflata er kr ee Js =O. 115 er ella 2275 
unt. i 5789 bn ud ? 
2 Neither dein it follow, thi been aft er os 
E ſign of troubles, the ſuppreſſing of them with too 
1 much ſeverity ſhould be a remedy of troubles : for the 
N Fee of them many times checks them beſt; and 
The going about t to Rop em doth oat make A wonder 
4 Wo g-lived. Is 1 
Allo that kind SPobedience: which Tacitus PRs 
of is to be held ſuſpected 3 Erant in officia,: fed umen 
gui mallent mandata imperantium interpretari, quam 
Leregui. Diſputing, excuſing, cavilling upon mandates 
Rand directions, is a kind of ſhaking off the yoke, and 
leſſay of diſobedience; eſpecially if, in thoſe diſputings, 
Ithey which are for the direction ſpeak fearſully.and. 
tenderly, and thoſe that are againſt it audaciouſſ.. 
Alſo, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be common parents, make themſelves as. a pat - 
ty, and lean to a fide, it is as a boat that is overthrown 
A. by uneven weight on the one ſide; as was well ſeen 
Win the time of Henry the third of France: for, fiſt 
himſelf entered league for the extirpation-of the Pro- 
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upon himſelf. For when the authority of..princes. is 
they made but àn acceſſary to a cauſe, and that there be 
ome. other bands that tie faſter than the band of ſovereign- 
ul, 
other 
ly it 
ſtate, 
gire 
eatel. 


carried openly and audaciouſty, it is a fign the reve- 
5 rence of government is loſt. For the motions of the 
Neratcſt Fm & in a gorernment ought. to be as the 
- motions 
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YWrcftants, and preſentiy alter the fame league was turned | 


Alſo, when diſcords, and quarrels, and factions, are 
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42 © Bfays civil and moral, i 
motions of the planets under primum mobile: (accord. il 


ing to the old opinion) which is, that every of them 9 
is carried ſwiftly by the higheſt motion, and ſoftly in Bl 
their own motion. And therefore when great ones in 
their own particular motion move violently, and, as | 
Tacitus expreſſeth it well, liberius quam ut imperan- 
| tium\meminiſſent; it is a ſign the orbs are out of frame: 
for reverence is that wherewith-princes are girt from 4 


God, who threateneth the oli n Selvan A 
cingula regum. : b 
So when any of the four pillars. of xo crumEnt are 


mainly ſhaken or weakened' (which ate religion, 


juſtice, counſel, and EE}: men bad need to pray 43 
for fair weather. I | 
nut let us paſs from this part of gained (con- 1 


cerning which, nevertheleſs, more light may be taken 


from that which followeth) and jet us ſpeak firſt of 
the materials of ſeditions; then of the motives of 
them; and thirdly of the remedies. 1 

Concerning the materials of ſeditions: it is a \ thing * 5 


well to be conſidered; for the ſureſt way to prevent 1 | 
ſeditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 4} 
matter of them. For if there be fuel prepared, it is 


hard to tell whence the ſpark ſhall come that Gall ſet | 
it on fire. 7 
The matter of ſeditions is of two kinds; AR po- 
erty; and much diſcontentment. It is certain, ſo many 
overthrown eſtates, ſo many votes for troubles. Lucan 
noteth well the ſtate of Rome before the civil war, 
" Hine uſura verax, rapidumque in tempore fœnus, 
_ - 7” concuſſa figes, et multis utile bellum,, . 
This ſame multis utile bellum is an aflured and in- 
fallible ſign of a ſtate diſpoſed to ſeditions and — 
TY | An 


fl: 15. editions and troubles. 43 
4 And if this poverty and broken eſtate in the better ſort 
L be joined with a want and neceflity in the mean peo- 
9 ple, the danger i is imminent and great; _ the I Nel | 
ions of the belly are the worſt,” © 

As for diſcontentments, they weine pee — 
Nike to humours in the natural; which are apt to ga- 
her a preternatural heat, and to inflame. And let no 
prince meaſure the danger of them by this, whether 
van they be juſt or unjuſt; for that were to imagine peo- 

ple to be too reaſonable, who do often ſpurn at their 

on good: nor yet by this, whether the griefs where- 
| upon! they rife be in fact great or ſmall; for they are 
the moſt dangerous diſeontentments, where the fear is 
greater than the feeling. Dolendi modus, timendi non 
em. Beſides," in great oppreſſions, the ſame things 
that provoke the patience do withal mate the courage; 
but in feats it is not ſo. Neither let any prince or 
tate be ſecure concerning diſcontentmenits, becauſe 
1 * have been often, or have been long, and yet no 
I peril bath enſued; for as it is true mich | 
7 Mos ch not turn into a ſtorm, ſo it is neveriheleſs 
true that ſtorms, though they blow over divers times, 
yet may fall at laſt; and, as the Spaniſh proverb no- 
teth well, The cord Nene at bo ul en the weak- 
ral. A 
Tpne cauſes and ihotives of feditions/ e iunbenon 
in religion, taxes, alteration of laws and cuſtoms, 
breaking of privileges, general oppreſſion; advancement 
Wof unworthy perſons, ſtrangers, dearths, diſbanded 
ſoldiers, factions grown: deſperate; and whatſoever in 
Joffending people Joineth 'and Enizteth mem in a com- 
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| means poſſible that material cauſe of ſedition where 
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ag of the ſoilz the regulating of prices of things ven. 


44 des civil und mornl. 


E 18 remedlies 5 there may be ſome general pro 
ſetvatives, Whereof we will ſpeak. As for the 9 
eure, it muſt anſwer to the particular ann 3 and 65 
be lk to.counſel, rather than rule. 
be giſt gemedy or prevention is to remove by a 


we ſpake, which. is want and poverty in the eſtate, 1 1 
Jo which purpoſe ſerveth the opening and well ba. 1 
Jancing of trade, the cheriſhing of manufactures, theſſ | 
-baniſhing of idleneſs, the reprefling of waſte and ex- 
ceſs; by ſumptuary laws; the improvement and huſband 


_ the large of rene 10 in and te 
1 1 
_—_ . Generally i it is tobe be that the population of þ 3 
kingdom (eſpecially if it be not mown down by wan 
do not exceed the ſtock of the kingdom, which ſhodli 
mainlain them. Neither is the population to be rec- 
koned only by number; for à ſmaller number tha 
ſpend more, and earn leſs, do wear out an eſtate ſoona 
than a greater number: that live lower, and gather 4 1 
more. Therefore the multiplying of nobility, and 4 
other degrees of quality, in an over- proportion to the | 
common people, doth ſpeedily bring a ſtate to neceſl-Þ 
ty; and ſo doth likewiſe an overgrown clergy, for thei 
bring nothing to the ſtock. And in like manner when 
more are bred ſcholars than prefermenis can take off. 
It is likewiſe to be remembered; that foraſmuch 2 
the increaſe of any. eſtate muſt be upon the foreigne C1 
(for whatſoever is fomewhere gotten is ſomewhere loſt 4 
there be but three things which one nation ſelleth unto 45 
another; the commodity as nature yieldeth it, we 
manufacture, and. the vecture c or carriage: ſo * : 
| thele ; 


4 5. 00. bete, and uud. = 


2 hs, why it melt a times to 75 that materiam 
WE perabit out, that the work and carriage is more | 
North than the material, and enricheth a ſtate more: 
n+ is notably, ſeen in the Low. Counttyamen wh have 
e Ihe beſt mines above grourid: im the World. 
ate Above all things good policy is to be "uſed: that the, 
ba eau and moneys in a ſtate be not gathered into 
tie. Neu hands: for otherwiſe a ſtate may have a great ſtock, 
ey d yet ſtarve. And money is like muck, not gο⁵οt 
4, Except it be ſpread. This is done chiefſy by ſup- 
ben preſſing, or at the leaſt, keeping a ſtrait hand upon the 
te eyouring trades of uſury, — great Pare 
nd theilike, + 
of „ For removing diſcontentments, or at leaſt the bun. 
5 ger of them, there is in every ſtate (as we k now) two 
Portions of ſubjects, the nobleſſe and the commonalty. 3 8 
rec ben one of theſe is diſcontent,” the danger is not 
tal Preat; for common, people ate of flow motion, if they 
ona e not excited. by the greater ſort; and the greater ſort 
athal re of ſmall ſtrength, except the multitude be apt and. 
e eady to move of themſelves. Then is the danz 
th Err, when the greater ſort do but wait for the trou- 
|. Ke of the. waters amongſt the meaner, that then 
wy may declare themſelves. The poets feign that 
whall he teſt of the gods would have bound Jupiter; Which 
off. | e hearing of, by the counſel of Pallas, ſent for Bria- 
ch sl eus with his hundred hands to come in to bis aid. An 
cignerſ blem, no doubt, to ſhew how ſafe it is for mon- 
e i) ichs to make le of the en of e common t 
h unto b ple. dll noms: atio flotte 120 Jy 
t, 1 : "TAE give. n — and diſcontents 
that i ments to evaporate (ſo it be without too great inſo- 
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poſthumations. 


- metheus in che caſe of diſcontentments; for there i 1 


perſons, and factions are apt enough.to. flatter: them | 


whom they turn their eyes; and that is thought di, ö 


and that i in a faſt and true manner; or to be fronted Y 
Vith ſome other of the ſame party that may oppoſe 


lency.or W is à ſafe Way. For he that turnetk 3 
the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed in. 1 
wards, endangereth ee and pernicious i im- WY 


The part of Epimathes, might well — Pio. I 


not a better proviſion againſt them. Epimetheus, When 3 
Griefs, and Evils flew abroad, at laſt ſhut the lid, and, 
kept Hope in the bottom of the veſſel. Certainly the Bl 
politic and artificial nour iſhing and entertaining of 3 


hopes, and Carry ing men from hopes to hopes, i 18 one A 


of the beſt antidotes againſt, the poiſon. of diſcontent Bl 
ments. And it is a certain ſign of a wiſe, gavernment BY 
and proceeding, when it can hold mens hearts by hopa 
when 1t; cannot by, ſatisfaction; and when it can han- 3 
dle things in ſuch manner as no evil ſhall, appear 0 4 
peremptory, but that it hath ſome..out+let of hope: 
which, is, the leſs hard to do, becauſe both particula 


ſelves, or qt leaſt to brave that which they believe not. 

Alſo the for eſight and prevention, that there be no 2 
like! y or, fit head whereunto diſcontented perſons may 
reſort, and under whom they may join, is a known, 
but an excellent point of caution. I underſtand a ft 3 
head to be ons that hath greatneſs and reputation, that 
bath confidence with the diſcontented party, and upon 


contented in his own particular; which kind of per- 
ſons are either to be won and reconciled to the ſtate, 


them, and ſo divide the reputation. 


Generally 


. 15. Of editions and troubles. Ay 
95.0 the dividing and breaking of all factions 
nd combinations that are adverſe to the fate; and 
ting them at diſtance, or at leaſt diſtruſt, among 
hemſelves, is not one of the worſt remedies. For it 
ro- sa deſperate caſe if thoſe that hold with the proceed- 
Ing of the ſtate be full of diſeord and ation,” anal 
noſe that are againſt it be entite and united. 
I have noted that ſome witty and arp Teeth, 
rhich have fallen from princes,” have given fire to ſe- 
3 tions.” Cwefar did himſclf infinite hurt in that ſpeech, 
la neſciuit literas, non potuit dic rare: for ĩt did ut- 
erly cut off that hope which men had entertained, that 
he would lat one time or other give over his dictator- 
ip. Galba undid himſelf by that ſpeech,” Legi d fe 
Vilitem, non emi; for it put the ſoldiers out of hope of 
be donative, Probus likewiſe by that ſpeech, & vixe- 
. ven opus erit amplius romano imperio militibus; a 
1 peech of great deſpair for the ſoldiers : and many the 
re. Surely! princes had need, in tender matters and 
ockliſh times, to beware what they fay; eſpecially in 
oeſe ſhort: lotethes;; which fly abroad like darts, and 
re thought to be ſhot out of their ſecret intentions. 
For as for large SGoUHES, they are fat TOI and 
ot ſo/much noted. ww 
3 Laſtly, let princes againft all events not bekeittibue 
Wome great perſon, one, or rather more, of military valour 
Pear unto them, for the repreſſing of ſeditions in their 
Peginnings. For without that there uſeth to be more 
Frepidation in court upon the firſt breaking out of trou- 
Ples, than were fit. And the ſtate runneth the dan- 
er of that which Tacitus ſaith ; Atque is habitus ani- 
Forum fuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, plures 
Wellent, omnes enn But let ſuch — per- 


erally 3 ſons 


factious and popular, holding alfo good correſpondenc 3 


with the other great men in the * or elle the re I 
wr. is Worle chan the diſeaſe. I 


2 1 XVI. of atheiſm.” 


 'Bffays'civil-and\moral. ö 
ſons be "aſſured, and well reputed of, age 0 roll 


Had rather 1 all the. fables in Fg Sage 3 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that t 
univerſal frame is without a mind. And therefor 
God never wrought a miracle to convince atheiſm, be 
<auſe his ordinary works convince it. It is true that: 3 
little philoſophy inclineth man's mind to atheiſm, buſh 
depth in philoſophy bringeth-mens minds about to u 
ligion: for while the mind of man looketh upon fe 1 
cond Cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them 
and go no further ; but when it beholdeth the chain d 
them confederate and linked together, it muſt nei 
fly to providence. and deity. Nay, even that ſchod : 
which is moft accuſed of atheiſm doth moſt demon 
ſtrate religion; that is, the ſchool of Leueippus ali 
Democritus, and Epicurus. For it is a thouſand tima 
mote credible, that four mutable elements, and c 
immutable fifth eſſence, duly and eternally placed, 1 
need no God; than that an army of infinite ſmall po- 
tions, or ſeeds unplaced, ſhould u e this 0 
der and beauty without a divine marſh al. 
The Scripture ſaith, The fool bath ſaid 15 bi hai 
There is no Ged it is not ſaid,” The pl hath thought 
in his heart: ſo as he rather faith it by rote to himſcl, 
as that he would have, than that he can throughly be 
lieve it, or be perſuaded of it. For none deny the 
3 a God, but thoſe ſor whom it maketh that ther 
2 went 
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were no God. It appeareth in 1 more, that 
atheiſm is rather in the lip than in the heart of man, 
chan by this; that atheiſts will ever be talking of that 
Wtheir opinion, as if they fainted in it within themſelves, 
and would be glad to be ſtrengthened by the conſent cf 
others. Nay more, you ſhall have atheiſts ſtrive to 
L get diſciples, as it fareth with other ſeQts. And, which 
is moſt of all, you ſhall have of them that will ſuffer 
or atheiſm; and not recant : whereas if they did truly 
think that there were no ſuch thing as God, _ why 
Should they trouble themſelves? © 
= Epicurus is charged that he did but diſſemble, for his 
ecxedit's ſake, when he affirmed there were bleſſed na- 
Wtures, but ſuch as enjoyed themſelves,” without having | 
reſpect to the government of the world: wherein they 
Way he did temporize, though in ſecret he thought there 
was no God. But certainly he is traduced ; for his 
Swords are noble and divine: Non deos wulgi negare 
Br ofanum, ſed vulgi opiniones diis applicare profanum. 
EF Hato could have ſaid no more. And although he had 
Nie confidence to deny the adminiſtration, he had not 
he power to deny the nature. | 
ue Indians of the weſt have names for their parti- 
lacet Bicular gods, though they have no name for God; as if 
11 por be heathens ſhould have had the names of "Jupiter, 
dis Apollo, Mars, &c. but not the word Deus which 
eus that even thoſe barbarous people have the no- 
Hear gion, though they have not the latitude and extent of 
Hong. So that againſt the atheiſt the very ſavages take 
imſch Mart with the very ſubtileſt philoſophers. 
fly be The contemplative atheiſt is rare: a Diagoras, a 
theton, a Lucian, perhaps, and ſome others; and yet 
t ther Whey ſeem to be 1 more than they are: for that all that 
Well D impugn 
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h Eis civil and moral. I 
impugn a received religion, or ſuperſtition, are by the 


adver le Part branded with the name of atheiſts, - By 2 


the great. atheiſts. indeed are hypocrites, which are ever 7 


handling holy. things, but without 1 3 ſo as they 3 
mult needs be cauterized in the end. 


The caules of Atheiſm. are diviſions. in "28 i | 
they be many: for. any one main diviſion addeth zel 


to. both ſides; but many diviſions introduce atheiſm, 1 
Another is ſcandal of prieſts, when it is come to tha 


which ſaint Bernard ſaith, Nen eff. jam dicere, Ut pr 3 


pulus, fi c ſacerdos; 3 quia nec fic populus, ut ſacerdu. 4 


A third is cuſtom of profane ſcoffing in holy matter L 

which doth by little and little deface the reverence d 

religion. And, laſtly, learned times, ſpecially wich 
peace and proſperity; for troubles and adverſitics a 


more bow mens minds to religion. 


They that deny a God deſtroy. man's nobllty: 1, 


certainly man is of kin to the beaſts by his body; an 1 


if he be not of kin to God: by bis ſpirit, be is af 


| baſe and ignoble creature. It deſtroys likewiſe magn 
nimity, and the raiſing of human nature: for take u * 
example of a dog, and mark what a generoſity and col 


rage he will put on when he finds himſelf. maintainciM 
by. a man, who to him is inſtead of a God, or melir L t 
natura: which courage is manifeſtly ſuch as that cræ 
ture without the confidence of a better nature than ill 
own. could never attain. So man, when he reſtel 
and aſſureth himſelf upon divine protection and favouf 
gathereth a force and faith which human nature in . 
ſelf could not obtain. Therefore as atheiſm is in al 


reſpects hateful, ſo in this, that it depriveth hum 
nature of the means to exalt itſelf above hum 


frailty. 


fl. 17. Of fuperftition: 5r 

= 4: it is in particular perſons, ſoit is in nations. Never 
s there ſuch a ſtate for magnanimity, as Rome. Of 
Wis s ſtate hear what Cicero faith : Quam volumus licet, 
hey tres conſcripti, nos amemus, tamen nec numero Hiſpa- 
13 75, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditats Prnots, nec arti- 
. recht, nec deni gus hoc ipſo hujus gentis et terre 
ruſtico Hativoque ſenſu Italos ipſor et Latinos; ſed 
ns ac religion, atque bac una ſapientia, quod deo. 
m immortalium numine omnia regi re Per- 
. e cee nut W ſu POT. | 


en XVI. 07 ſuper fition.” Arias 


N N 
13 


T were better to bare no opinion of God at all, 
than ſuch an opinion as is unworthy of him: for 


n faith well to that purpoſe: Surely (faith he) I 

Ws rather a great deal men ſhould ſay there was no 
man at all as Plutarch, than that they Thould fay” 
Wt there was one Plutarch that would eat his children 


an co ſenſe, to philoſophy, to natural piety," to 


„o reputation; all which may be guides to an 
vard moral virtue, though religion were not: but 
rſtition diſmounts all theſe; and erecteth an abſo- 


monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore athe- 
did never perturb ſtates; for it makes men wary 
hemſelves, as looking no further: and we ſee the 


jar) were civil times. But ſuperſtition hath been 
D 2 the 


=... 
ts 


e one is unbelief, the other is contumely ; and cer- 
ny ſuperſtition is the reproach of the Deity.” =_— - 


oon as they were born; as the poets ſpeak of Sa- 
n. And as the contumely is greater towards God, 
he danger is greater towards men. 'Atheiſm leaves 


inclined to atheiſm (as the time of Auguſtus 
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.the church. 


52 Eſays civil and = 
the confuſion. of many ſtates, and bringeth in a ney 


primum mobile that Waviſne h all the ſpheres. of go. N 
vernment. t 
The maſter of un n is hs e 3 and in al n 


| ſuperſtition wiſe men follow fools, and arguments are 


fixted to practice in a reyerſed order. It was gravel 
ſaid by ſome of the prelates in the council-of Trent, 
where the doctrine of the ſchoolmen bare great ſway, 
That the ſchoolmen were like aſtronomers, which 
did feign eccentrics, and epicycles, and ſuch engine 
of orbs, to ſave the phenomena ;, though they kney 
there were no ſuch things: and. in like manner tha 
the ſchoolmen had framed: a; number of ſubtile an 
Intricate axioms. and ner. to ſave ce practice 


The cauſes of ſuperſiition, are, "pleaſing and ſenſu 
rites and ceremonies: excels of outward, and. phariſa: 
cal holineſs: over- great reverence of traditions, which 
cannot but load the church: the ſtratagems of pre late me 
for their, own. ambition and lucre: the favouling to 
much of good intentions, which openeth the gate Mr 
conceits and novelties; the taking an aim at diviogi, 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture Mobi 

imaginations: and laſtly barbarous „ichen. e Wes 
Tu with calamitics and diſaſters. 80 51 
Superſtition without a veil is a 3 thing: r 
P% it addeth.deformity to an ape to be ſo like a 
ſo the ſimilitude of ſuperſtition to religion makes itt Yor 
more deformed. And as wholeſome meat corrupte 
to little worms, ſo good forms and orders sl in 
a number of petty obſervances. 
oi There is a ſuperſtition in aygiding perſlitionah wi 
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Ef. 18. Of traue. z 
perſtition formerly received. Therefore care would 
be had that (as it fareth in ill purgings) the good be not 
taken away with the bad; which ee is done 
en ww hr is we reformer.” | 16 10 Hein gel! 
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ARAVEL, in the younger fore is 2 part of edu- 
cation, in the elder a part of experience. He 
that Lali into a country before he hath ſome en- 
trance into the language, goeth to ſchool, and not to 
travel. | That young men travel under ſome tutor, or 
grave ſervant, I allow well; fo that he be ſuch a one 
that hath the language, and hath been in the country 
before; whereby he may be able to tell them what 
things are worthy to be ſeen in the country where they 
go, what acquaintances they are to ſeek, what exer- 
ciſes or diſcipline the place yieldetb. For elle young 
men ſhall go hooded;” and lock abroad little. 
lk is a ſtrange thing that in ſea-voyages; where there 
is * to be ſeen but ſæy and ſea; men ſhould make 
diaries; but in land-travel, wherein fo much is to be 
obſerved, for the moſt part they omit it: as if chance 
were fitter to be regiſtred than obſervation. Let dia- 
ries therefore be brought in uff. 

The things t6 be ſeen and obſerved, are the courts of 
princes, ſpecially when they give audience to ambaſſa- 
lors: the courts of Juſtice, while they fit and hear 
uſes ; and ſo of confiſtories eccleſiaſtic: the churches 
and ute er with the monuments which are there- 
n extant : the walls and fortifications of cities and 
towns; and ſo the havers and harbours: antiquities 
ad ruins: libraries, colleges; diſputations and lectures, 
3 —- \, where 
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where any are: ſhipping and navies: ' houſes'and gar, 
dens of ſtate and pleaſure near great cities: armoriez 
arſenals, magazines, exchanges, burſes, warehouſes: 
_ Exerciſes of horſemanſhip, feneing, training of ſoldiers, Ml 
and the like: comedies, ſuch whereunto the better I 
fort of perſons do reſort: treaſuries of jewels and I 
robes: cabinets and rarities: and, to conclude, what! 
ſoever is memorable in the places where they go. Af. v 
ter all which the tutors or ſervants ought to make dil: In 
gent enquiry. As for triumphs, maſques, feaſts, wed- 
dings, funerals, capital Executions, and ſuch ſhews, 
men need not be 5 in K. een 1 yet are they 
not to be neglected. Dan bie DAR 9% 
K you will have a young man to put his travel int 
a little room, and in ſhort time to gather much, this 
you muſt do, Firſt, as we ſaid, he muſt have ſome en 
trance into the language before he Soeth. Then he 
muſt have ſach a' ſervant or tutor as knoweth the 
country, as was likewiſe” ſaid. Let him carry with ir 
him allo ſome card or book, deſcribing” the country Mi 
where he travelleth; which will be a good key to h 
enquiry. Let him keep alſo a diary. Let him nd 
ſtay long in one eity or town; more or: leſs a8 the 
place deſeryeth, but not long: nay, 'when he'ſtayetl 
in "one city or town, let m change his lodging from 
om end ànd patt ef the town to anotheriy which iv4 
great adamant of acquaintance;'' Let him ſequeſia 
himſelf from the company of his countrymen, and 
diet in ſuch places where there is. good company of the 
nation where he travelleth. Let him, upon his fe. 
moves from one place to another, procute recommeſ 
dation to ſome perſon of quality-reſiding in the plac 
whither' he removeth;” ka may uſe'his fuvour in 
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s W thoſe things he defireth to ſee or know. Thus be my 
: abridge his travel with much profit, 
As for the acquaintance which is to be fought: 10 
WF trave}, that which is moſt of all ptofita ble is acquaint- 
ance with the ſecretaries and employed men of ambaſ- 
adors; for ſo in travelling in one country he ſhall 
ſuck the experience of many. Let him alſo ſee and 
vit eminent perſons in all kinds, which are of great 
name abroad; that he may be Aale 0 ell ROW the lie 
z _ with the fame. FO ts 
Por quarrels, they are with care and diſcretion 405 
. Y. rcides: they are commonly for miſtreſſes, healths, 
Wplace, and words. And let a man beware how.he 
Wkeepeth company with choleric and quarrelſome per- 
; ons; fol they will engage him into their own quar- 
- nad ey; 1 | 
| When ae We 28 vi him n not * 


the countries where he hath travelled altogether be · 
ir and him; but maintain a correſpondence - by letters 
try with thoſe of his acquaintance. which are of moſt 
north. And let his travel appear rather in his diſ- 


ourſe, than in his apparel or gefture ; and in his dif- 


the courſe let him be rather adviſed ein his anſwers, than 
pot forward to tell ſtories: and let ib appear that he doth 
rom ot change bis country manners. for thoſe of foreign 


parts; but only prick in ſome flowers of that he hath 
0 wy TE into Wa STI! * his Wee 
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"iy u mbh e Ran mind to Have few. things 
to defire, and many things to) fear 5, and yet that 


ommonly is the caſe of 7 who, being at che bj my 
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56 Eſcys civil and moral, _ 
elt, want matter of deſire, which makes their * 
more languiſhing; and have many repreſentations. of 
perils and ſhadows, which makes their minds the I 
clear. And this is one reaſon alſo of that effect which, 
the Scripture ſpeaketh of, that the king's heart: is in- 
ſerutadle... For multitude of jealouſies, and lack of 
ſome predominant deſire that ſhould marſhal and put 
in order all the zeſt, maketh any man's heart hard, 
to find or ſound. Hence it comes likewiſe that 
princes many times make themſelves deſires, and ſet 
their hearts upon toys; ſometimes upon a building, 
ſometimes upon ereQiing of an order, ſometimes upon 
the advancing of a perſon, ſometimes upon obtaining 
excellency in ſome art or feat of the hand: as Neto 
for playing on the harp, Domitian for certainty of the 
hand with the arrow, Commodus for playing at fence, 
Caracalla for driving chariots, and the like. This 
ſeemeth incr edible unto thoſe that know not the pria- 
ciple That the mind of man is more cheared and 
reſreſhed by profiting in ſmall things, than by ſtand- 
ing at a ſtay in great. We. ſee alſo. that kings that 
have been fortunate conquerors in their firſt years, it 
being not poiſible for them to go forward (infinitely, 
but that they muſt habe. ſome check or arreſt in thei 
fortunes, turn in their latter years to be ſuperſtitiou 
and melancholy: as did Alexander the great, Diacle 
ſian, and in our memory Charles the fifth, and others; 
for he that is uſed to go forward, and findeth a ſtop, 


falleth out of his own, favous, and i is not the thing he 
Was. 


Jo ſpeak now of the true temper of empire: it 
a thing rare, and. hard to, keep; for Weener an 
diftemper conſiſt of contraries. But it is one. things 
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8 e of Apollonius to Veſpaſian is full of excellent 
ntruction: Veſpaſian aſked him; What was Nero's 
oerthrow? He anſwered, Nero ebuld touch nd eine 


J wind the pins too high, ſometimes to let them down. 
Boo low. And certain it is, that nothing deſtroyeth 
Puthority ſo much, as the unequal and untimely in- 
4 E me re „e _ 1 ee relaxed too 
uch. | ation . con 16 
- r ma trad OREN 4 all theſe latter times 
In princes affairs is rather ſine deliveries, and ſhiftings 
f dangers and miſchiefs when they are near, than ſo- 
u and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. But this 
but to try maſteries with Fortune: and let men be- 
rare how they neglect, and ſuffer matter of trouble to 
Pe prepared: for no man can forbid the ſpark, nor tell 
Nbence it may come. The difficulties in prinees bu- 
Wineſs are many and great; but the greateſt difficul- 


dis often in their oon mind. For ittis common witlt 
hat princes (faith Tacitus) to will contradictories: Sant 
, it ler unique regum voluntates vehementes, et inter ſe con- 
ly, W&rarie. ' For it is the ſoleciſm of power to think to 
heit N ommand the end, and yet not to endure the mean. 


ou WF Kings have to deal with their neighbours,” their 
wes, their children, their prelates or clergy, their no- 
ers; Pes, their ſecond ' nobles or gentlemen, their mer- 


top, hints, their commons, and their men of war. And 
ge rom all theſe ariſe * if care and as aro 


pe not uſed. 

ria, for their echbe there can no general 

ane be given (the occaſions are fo variable) fade one, 

ng 0 Puch ever Holdeth, which is, chat princes do keep 
2 D 5 due 


ingle . another to interchange them. The 


4 the harp well; but in government ſometimes” he uſed 
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| 58 Ef MT and moral. 
due centinel, that none of their neighbours do over. 
r ow" fo "(by increaſe” of territory, by embracing «= 
hade, by approaches, or the like) as they become I 
more able to annoy them, than they were. And this 
generally the work of ſtanding councils to foreſce, ani AF 
to Hinder, it. During that triumvirate of kings, kin (WF 
ry the eighth, of England, Francis the firſt, king _ 
France, and Charles the fifth, empecor, there was ſuch 2 
a watch kept, that none of the three could win a pal 
of ground, but the other two would Rraightways 1. 
nce i ic, either by confederation, or, if need were, by 4 
a war; and would not in any wiſe take up peace at i- 
tereſt, And the like was done by that league (wia 
Guicciardine faith, was the ſecurity of Italy) made de. 
| tween Ferdinando king of Naples, Lorenzius Medice 
and Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, the one of Flo 
rence, the other of Milan. Neither is the opinion d 
fome of the ſchoolmen to be received, That a wa 
| cannot juſtly. be made but upon a precedent injury a 
provocation. For there is no queſtion but a juſt fe 
of an imminent danger, though there be no bloy 
Elven, is a lawful cauſe of a war. 
For their wives: there are cruel examples of them. L. 
via is infamed for the poiſoning of her huſband: Roxolt 
na, Solyman' s wife, was the deſtruction of that renown: 
ed prince; ſultan Muſtapha, and otherwiſe troubled hi 
houſe and ſucceſſion: Edward the ſecond of Englas 
Bis queen had the principal hand in the depoſing il 
murder of her huſband, This kind of danger is tha? 
to be fearcd chiefly when the wives have. plots for * 
raiſing of their own children, or * that they! be a 
voutreſſes. 
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rs from them have beep many. And generally 
Poing of fathers inte 115 of, their, children 
den ever unfortunate. The deſt ſtruQion ge Ja. 
hat we named before) . io; aſa to.Solymar s ſine 
e Pn n Ny Nr this 
Wy is ſulpected to be untrue, and of Why 0 90 ; for 
Pat Sch mus the ſecond was "thought 19.3 : Tupp Lee 
eus. The geſtruction of Criſpu pus, A dat prince Fe) 
re towardneſs, by Centennial, the gteat 'his Fither, 
1 # in like manner fatal to his houſe 3 5 for both Cons 
nntinus and Conſtance his Tons died violent deatlis: 
* pd Conftantits bis other fon did little better”; WHO. 
Wicd indeed of ficknels,' but after that Jullanus had! 
= ken arms againff him. The deſtruction of De- 
Perrius, ſon to Philip the ſecond of Macedon, turned 
Wpon the father, who died of repentance, And many” 
We examples there are; but few or none. where the” 
Withers had good by ſuch diſtruſt, except, it were, Where 
We ſons were up in open arms againſt. them; as Was! 
Emus the firſt againſt Bajazet, and the three ſons) 
x Henry the ſecond, king of England. e 
For their prelates: when they are proud and greats! 
ere is alſo danger from them; as it was in the times 
Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, archbiſhops of 
anterbury, who with their croſiers did almoſt try it 


ut and haughty kings; William Rufus, Henry the 
Rt, and Henry the ſecond. The danger is not from | 
at ſlate, but where it hath a dependence of foreigti 
Pbority; or where. the churchmen come in, and: 
elected, not by the collation of che King er parti= 
ar den but by * people. | "ea Rm ON 


For their, children; the tragedies like wile, of, 7 5 


ich the king's ſword : and yet they had to deal witk 
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For their tiobles :-t6/ keep) hem at 4 Ailtance it is 
not amiſs; but to depreſs them may make a king more 
1 abſolute, but lefs ſafe, and leſs able to perform any 
. "thing that he deſires.” I have noted it in my Hin WY 
of king Henry the" ſeventh of E ngland, who depreſſa Mi 

ts: nobility; "whereupon it came to paſs that his time 

0 were full of 'difficulties and troubles: for the nobility, W 
though they continued loyal: unto him, yet did the Wl 
not co-operate with him in his buſineſs; ſo that in el. 
fect he was fain to do all things himſelt. 
For their ſecond nobles: there is not much danger 
from them, being a body diſperſed. They ma oy ſome- 
times diſcourſe high, but that doth little hurt, Be 
ſides, they are a counterpoiſe to the higher nobility 
that they grow not too potent: and laftly, being the 
moſt immediate in authority with the common peo 
ple, they do beſt temper popular commotions. 
For their merchants : they are vena porta; andi 
© they flouriſn not, A kingdoni may have good limbs 
but will have empty veins, and nouriſh little. Taxa 
2h and impoſts upon them do ſeldom good to the king's re 
i venue : for that that he wins in the hundred, he loſe 
in the ſhire; the patticular rates being nc but 
| the total bulk of trading rather decreafed. | 
Fo or their commons: there is little Aber from 
15, them, except it be where they have great and poten 
n heads; or where you meddle with the point of rel 

Lion, or their cuſtoms, or means of fe. 

For their men of war: it is a dangerous ſtate where 
they live and remain in a body, and are uſed to don 
tives; ; 'Whereof we ſee examples: in the ankert and 
'pretorian bands of Rome. But trainings of men, and 
arming 1 in ſeveral places, and under ſeveral com 
| mandeh 
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anders, and aka donagives, are tings of defence, 
nud no danger. LEGS en 
5 Princes are 1 to N bodies,” which, 1 5 
| — or evil times; and which have much veneration, 
but no reſt. All precepts concerning kings are in ef- 
ea comprehended i in thoſe two remembrances, . Me- 
mento quod es homo; and Memento quod. ef dens, or 
vice dei: the one brdlerh their power, and, BS: other 
their will, 29543 e eee e 


Xx. of weft” 
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7 0 HE ON truſt between man and a man 1s > be | 


4 truſt of giving counſel : for in other confidences 
men commit the parts of life, their lands, their goods, 


their children, their credit, ſome particular affair; but 


to ſuch as they make their counſellors they commit 
the whole: by how much the more they are obliged to 
all faith and integrity... The wiſeſt princes need not 
think it any diminution to their greatneſs, or deroga- 
tion to their ſufficiency, to rely upon counſel, . God 
himſelf is not without, but hath made it one of 
the great names of his bleſſed Son, the Counſellor, 
Solomon hath. pronounced, that in counſel i is Hability. 


Things will have their firſt or ſecond agitation: if 


they be not toſſed upon the arguments of counſel, 


they will be toſſed upon the waves of fortune, and be 


full of inconſtancy,. doing and undoing, like the reel- 
ing of a drunken man. Solomon's ſon found the force 
of counſel, as his father faw the neceflity of it. For 
the beloyed kingdom of God. was firſt rent and 
broken by ill counſel: upon which counſel there are ſet, 
Ne eee the mt marks whereby. bad counfel 
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4 


is ſor eyer beſt diſcerned; that it was young GORGE, 
for the perſons, and violent counſel for the matter. 
Ide ancient times do ſet forth in figure both the in · 
corporation and inſeparable conjunction of counſel 
with kings, and the wiſe and politic uſe of counſel by 
kings; the one in that they fay Jupiter did marry Me- 
tis, which ſignifieth counſel, whereby they intend that 
Sovereignty is married to Counſel; the other in that 
which followeth, wbich was thus: They ſay, after 
Jupiter was married to Metis ſhe conceived by him, 
and was with child: but Jupiter ſuffered her not to 
ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but eat her up; whereby 
he became himſelf with child, and was delivered of 
Pallas armed, out of his head: which monſtrous fable 
containeth a ſecret of empire, how kings are to make 
uſe of their council of ſtate: That fitſt they ought to 
refer matters unto them, which is the firſt begetting 
or impregnation; but when they are elaborate, mould- 
ed, and ſhaped in the womb of their council, and 
grow ripe, and ready to be brought forth, that then 
they ſuffer not their council to go through with the re- 
ſolution and direction, as if it depended on them; but 
take the matter back into their on hands, and make 
it appear to the world that the decrees and final di- 
rections (which, becauſe they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are reſemble to Pallas armed) pro- 
ceeded from themſelves; and not only from their au- 
thority, but (the more to add eee, | 
from their head and deviccſge. 
Let us now ſpeuk of the inechvenieneits of. nai, 
and of the remedies. The inconvenianeies that have 
deen noted in calling and uſing counſel are chres : ficit, 
the' revealing of affairs, whereby they became ſe- 


cxet. 
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cret. Secondly, the weakening! of the authority of 
princes, as if they were leſs of themſelves. ' "Thirdly, 
= the danger of being unfaithfully counſelled, and more 
= for the good of them that counſel, than of him that is 
= counſelled; For which inconveniencies the doctrine of 
Italy, and practice of France in ſome kings times, 
hath introduced cabinet council 3 a e age * 
the diſeaſe. - 

As to fecrecy: princes are not Fe to communi- 
cate all matters with all counſellors, but may extract 
and ſelect. Neither is it neceſſary that he that conſulteth 
what he ſhould do, ſhould declare what he will, do. 
But let princes beware that the unſeereting of their af 


fairs comes not ſrom themſelves. And as for cabinet 
councils, it may; be their motto, Plenus rimarum ſum, +, 


one futile: perfon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will 
do more hurt, than many that know it their duty to 
conceal. It is true, there be ſome affairs which re- 
quire extreme ſecrecy, which will hardly go beyond 
one or two perſons beſides the king: neither are don 
counſels unproſperous; for, beſides the ſecrecy, they 
commonly go on conſtantly in one ſpirit of direction 


without diſtraction. But then it muſt be a prudent 
king, ſuch as is able to grind with a hand-mill: and 
thoſe inward counſellors had need alſo be wife men, 
and eſpecially true and truſty to the king” s ends; a8 it + | 


was with king Henry the ſgxenth of England, who in 
his greateſt buſineſs ampar ted himſelf to dae; except 8 
were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakening of authority: the-fable ſheweth — 
remedy. Nay, the majeſty of kings :s rather exalted, 
than: diminiſhed, when they are in the chair of counſel. 
Neither was:there erer peine bereaved of his depen- 
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64 FEfays civil and moral. | 
dances by his council, except where there hath been 
"Either an over- greatneſs in one counſellor, or an over- 
ſtrict combination in divers; which are things oon 
found and holpen. | | 
For the laſt inconvenience, has) men will Counlel; 
with an eye to themſelves: certainly, Non inveniet F. 
dem ſuper terram is meant of the” nature of times, 
and not of all particular perſons. There be that are 
in nature faithful and ſincere, and plain, and direct, 
not crafty and involved: let princes above all draw to 
themſelves ſuch natures. Beſides, counſellors are not 
commonly ſo united, but that one counſellor keepeth 
centinel over another ; ſo that if any do counſel out of 
faction, or private ends, it commonly | comes to the 
king's ear. But the beſt remedy is, if princes know 
their counſellors as me as thaw ue know 
them : 8755 | | a 
Principis eft virtus maxima 15 "ſuos. 1" C 
And on the other ſide, counſellors ſhould: IQ too 
ſpeculative into their ſovereign's perſon, The true 
compoſition of a counſellor is rather to be ſkilled in 
their maſter's buſineſs, than in his nature; for then 
he is like to adviſe him, and not to feed his humour. 
It is of ſingular uſe to princes, if they take the opi- 
nions 7 of their council both ſeparately and a together. 
For private opinion is more free, but opinion before 
others is more reverend. In private, men are more bold 
in their on humours; and in conſort men are more 
obnoxious to others humours: therefore it is good to 
take both; and of the inferior ſort rather in private, 
to preſerve freedom; _ im e _— in 5 
to 8 1 hit 10 16% 0 
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matters, if they take no counſel; likewiſe concerning 
perſons: for all matters are as dead images; and 
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or mathematical deſcription, what the kind and cha- 
© racer of the perſon ſhould be; for the greateſt errors 


che choice of individuals. It was truly faid, Optimi 
in. them, ſpecially the books of ſuch as nn 


miliar meetings, where matters are rather talked on, 
than debated: and they run too ſwift to the order or 
act of council. It were better that in cauſes of weight 
the matter were propounded one day, and not ſpoken 


land, which was a grave and orderly aſſembly. I 


commend ſet days for petitions: for both it gives the 
ſuitors more certainty for their attendance, and it frees 


the meetings bonn matters of, apap that they r hee: 

| gere, tie 11 141 46 SIR USL 
In choice; of committees, on) outer buſineſs for: 
the council, it is better to chuſe indifferent perſons, 


han to make an e * e in thoſe chat 
are ſtrong on both ſides. d e 


e there be divers particular ne and but one 
| council 


899 


; It is in vain Ga princes to take counſel concerning 


the life of the execution of affairs reſteth in the 
good choice of perſons. Neither is it enough to con- 
ſult concerning perſons ſecundum genera, as in an idea 


are committed, and the moſt judgment is ſhewn, in 


conſiliarii marti 2. books will ſpeak plain when coun- 
ſellors blanch. Therefore it is good to be converſant 


have been actors upon the ſtage. baz dern 1 
The councils at this day in moſt e are woes fa 


to till the next day; In nocte conſilium. So was it done, 
in the commiſſion of union between England and Scot- 


I commend alſo — 3 As for. trade, 
for treaſure, for war, for ſuits, for ſume:grovinces3: far: 
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6 Ef 2551 and tv ol. et 
council of eſtate (as it is in Spain) they are in effect no 
more than ſtanding commiſſions, ſave that they have 

greater authority. Let ſuch as are to inform councils 
out of their particular profeſſions (as lawyers, ſeamen, 
mint- men, and the like) be firſt heard before commit. 
tees; and then, as occaſion ſerves, before the council, 
And let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribuni- 
tious manner; for that i is to ne Egonilay not to 
inform them. T ISS 

A long table, and a 1 table, or ſeats det the 
walls, ſeem things of form, but are things of ſub- 
ſtance: for at a long table a few at the upper end in 
effect ſway all the buſineſs; but in the other form 
there is more wg or ed beg Pe meer my ſt 
lower. e 
A king, as! he . in council, let him be⸗ 
ware how he opens his on inclination too much in 
that which he propoundeth; for elſe counſellors wil 
but take the wind of him, and, e tie irey 
1 v ſony of Flat wr eg Hatt oil! 
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ORT UN Dis like the market e many 
times, if you can ſtay a little, the price will fall. 
And again, it is, ſometimes Jike Sibylla's offer, which 
at firſt offereth the commodity at full, then conſumeth 
| part and part, and ſtill holdeth up the price. For Oc- 
Wi: cafion (as it is; in the common verſe) turneth a bald 
1 noddle; after ſhe hath preſented her locks in front, and 
no hold taken; or at leaſt turneth the handle of the 
bottlel hrſt to be received and E f nh which 
is ard<ao Clap 1155 1 | og 518 ltr m 54: 
iss DOE Fae There 
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There is ſurely no greater wiſdom, than well to 


time the beginnings and onſets of things. Dangers 
are no more light, if they once ſeem light; and more 
| dangers have deceived: men, than forced them. Nay, 
it were better to meet fome dangers half way, 'though 
they come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches; for if a man watch too long, 
it is odds he will fall aſleep. 
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On the other ſide, to be deceived with t too has ſha- | 9 | 
dos (as ſome have been when the moon was low, 1 


and ſhone on their enemies back) and ſo to ſhoot off 
before the time, or to teach dangers to come on by 
over · early buckling towards them, is another extreme, 
The ripeneſs or unripeneſs of the occaſion. (as we 
ſaid) muſt ever be well weighed ; and generally it is 
good to commit the beginnings of all great actions to 
Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus 
with his hundred hands; firſt to watch, and then to i 
ſpeeds; F or the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the = mi 
politic man go inviſihle, is ſecrecy! in the counſel, and 1 
celerity in the execution. For when things are once (ne 
come to the execution, there is no ſeerecy comparable 15 
to celerity; like the motion of a bullet in the air, 1 

_—_ ficth-ſo ſwift as it out- run the eye. 
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TE ae for a ſiniſter or eke YN 
VVV dom. And certainly there is great difference - | 

| nin a canning man and 4wiſe:man, not onhy in 
point of: honeſt yz" but in point of ability. Fhere be 
that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play rell ſo N 
there are ſome that are * in canvaſſes and factiond- 1 
: that 8: 


ſtand matters: for many are perfect in mens humours, 


miles you ſpeak, with your eye, as the Jeſuits give it 


would be done with a demure abaſing of - a eye 


Eſaays civil i "IF 8 el 
that are otherwiſe weak men. Again, it is one thing 
to underſtand perſons, and another thing to under- 


that are not greatly capable of the real part of buſineſs; 
which is the conſtitution of one that hath ſtudied men 
more than books. Such men are fitter for practice 


than for counſel: and they are good but in their own 


alley; turn them to new men, and they have loſt their 


aim: ſo as che old rule to know a fool from a wiſe 
man, Mitte ambos nudos ad ignotos, et videbis, doth 
ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe theſe cunning men 
are like haberdaſhers of ſmall wares, it it is not ami to 
* forth their ſhop. 


It is a point of cunning to wait en him with 


in precept: for there be many wiſe men that have 
ſecret hearts and tranſparent countenances. Yet this 


wr as the Jeſuits alſo do 'uſe; 
Another is, that when you have any mung to ob- 
din of preſent diſpatch, you entertain and amuſe the 
party with whom you deal with ſome other' diſcourſe, 
that he be not too much awake to make objections. | 
knew a counſellor and ſecretary that never came to 
queen Elizabeth of England with bills to ſign,” but he 
would always firſt put her into ſome diſcourſe of eflate 
that ſhe might the leſs mind the bills. 
The like ſurprixe may be made by moving things 
fea the party is in e and cannot . to conſider 
adviſedly of that is moved. 1 
If a man would croſs a ae that he doubts ſome 
other would handſomely and effeQually move, let hin 
| wy 


— 


mee, to wiſh þ . and mon it biraul in ſuch 
ſort as may foil it. MEET: 

The breaking off in the midſt. 'of d one was 
about to ſay, as if he took himſelf up, breeds a greater 
appetite in him with whom you confer to know more. 
And becauſe it works better when any thing ſeem 
eth to be gotten from you by queſtion, than if ybu of- 
fer it of yourſelf, you may lay a bait for a queſtion, 
by ſhewing another viſage and countenance than you 
are wont; to the end to give occafion'for the party to 


aſk, what the matter is of the change: as Nehemiah 


did, And 1 had nat 0 that time _ = _ _- 
king. 

In things hate are tender: and pling it is 0 
to break the ice by ſome whoſe words are of leſs 
weight, and to reſerve the more weighty voice to come 
in as by chance, ſo that he may be aſked the queſtion 
upon the other's ſpeech: as Narciſſus did in —— to 
Claudius the marriage of Meſſalina and Silius; 10s 

In things that a man would not be ſeen in himſelf, it 
is a point of cunning to borrow the name of the 
world; as to ſay, The world es dan There 5a 
ſpeech abroad. = $113 

I knew one that when bad. wrote a Jon he * 
put that which was moſt en in. dhe We 'as 
if it had been a by- matter. is LOW 

I knew another that when Fe bunk to _ ſpeech 
he would paſs over that that he intended moſt, and go 
forth, and come back again, and ſpeak of un . FO 
thing that he had almoſt forgot; rt. 


Sante procure themſelves to be . —— at ſuch 


times as it is like the party that they work upon will 


ſuddenly come upon them, and to be found with a let- 
ter 


10 
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ter in their hand, or doing! ſomewhat which they are 
not accuſtomed; to the end they may be appoſed of 


thoſe ay Ny of Gennes yr are en to. ” 


utter. 111 L 5 


It is a point of ig to Ru Fall Medes h in a 
man's on name, which he would have another man 


learn and uſe, and thereupon take advantage. I knew 


queen Elizabeth's time, and yet kept: good quarter be. 
tween themſelves, and would confer one with another 


upon the buſineſs; and one of them ſaid, that to be a 


ſecretary in the declination of a monarchy was à tick liſn 
thing, and that he did not affect it: the other ſtraight 
caught up thoſe words, and diſcourſed with divers of 
his friends, that he had no reaſon to deſtre to be ſe · 
cretary in the declinat ion of a monarchy. The firſt 
man took hold of it, and found means it was told the 


queen ʒ who hearing of a declination of a monarchy 
took it foiill, as ſhe re never after hear of m. 


other's ſuit. io? ee eee gre 
There is a cunning, lech we in England call the 
turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when that 


which a man ſays to another, he lays it as if another 
had ſaid it to him: and, to ſay truth, it is not eaſy, 
when ſuch a matter paſſed between two, to make it 
appear from which of them it firſt moved and began. 

It is a way that ſome men have, to glance and dart 


at others, by juſtifying themſelves by negatives; as to 


ſay, This I did not: as Tigellinus did towards Bur- 
rhus; Se non diver ſas ſpes, fed ene Fmpera- | 


toris ſimpliciter ſpectare. 

Some have in readineſs ſo many tales and fories, as 
there is nothing they would inſinuate but they can 
. Wap 


El, 22. Of « " cuntiings\"\ & E. 

Ws wrap it into a tale ; which ſerveth both to keep them" 
ſelves more in guard, and nabe others en it with 
more pleaſure. 

W lt is a good point of cunning for a man to 8 
W anſwer he would have in his own. words and propoſi · | 
tions; for it makes the other party ſtick the leſs. 
u is ſtrange, ho long ſome men will lie in wait to 
peak ſomewhat they deſire to ſay, and how far about 
they will fetch, and how many other matters they will 
beat over, to come near it: it is a thing of wine _ 
8 tience, but yet. of much uſe: os . 212931 | 
A ſudden, bold, and unexpected queſtiom doth au 
times ſurprize a man, and lay him open: like to him 
that having changed his name, and walking in Paul's, 
another ſuddenly came behind him, and called him by 
his true name, whereat ſtraightways he looked back. 
But theſe ſmall wares, and petty points of cimniug, 
Lare infinite; and it were a good deed to malte a liſt of 
them: for that nothing doth more hurt in a ſtate, than 
chat cunning men paſs for wiſe. 
Bur certainly ſome there are that. know the reſotts 
7 ug falls of buſineſs, that cannot ſink into the main of 
Wit : like a houſe that hath convenient ſtairs and entries, 
6 bu never a fair room. Therefore: you ſhall: ſee them 
find out pretty looſes in the concluſton, but ate no 
ways able to examine or debate matters: and yet com- 
monly they take advantage of their inability, and 
would be thought wits of direction. Some build ra- 
ther upon the abuſing of others, and (as wwe now ſay} 
putting tricks upon them, than upon the ſoundneſs of 
their own proceedings. But Solomon faith, Prudens 
avertit ad greſſus ſuos, ſtultus divertit ad dolos. 
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XXII. "Of don for a? man , 0 15 


Nant is a wiſe eresture for itſelf, but it is a men 1 
thing in an orchard or garden. And certain 
men that are gteat lovers of themſelves waſte the pub. 
lic. Divide with reaſon between ſelf-Tove atid ſociety; 
and be ſo true to thyſelf, as thou be not falſe to o * 
ſpecially to thy king and country. It is a poor centa Pl 
of a man's actions, himſelf,” It is right earth; fi $ 
that only ſtands. faſt upon its own center, Whereas al 
things that have affinity with the heavens moye Upon 
the center of another, which they benefit. 
The referring of all to a man's Telf is more toleribl 
in a ſovereign prince; becauſe themſelves are not 7 
themſelyes, but their good and evil is at the peril d 
the public fortune. But it is a deſperate evil in a fe. 
vant to a prince, or a citizen in a republic. For what 
ſpever affairs pafs ſuch a man's hands, he crooketh| 
them to his own ends, which muſt needs be often ec. 
centric to the ends of his maſter or ſtate: therefor 
let princes or ſtates chuſe ſuch ſervants as have nd 
this mark; except they mean their ſervice ſhould be 
made but the acceſſary. That which maketh the c. 
fe& more pernicious is, that all proportion is loſt: i 
were diſproportion enough for the ſervant's good tok 
preferred before the maſter's; but yet it is a greate 
extreme when a little good of the ſervant” ſhall ca 
things againſt a great good of the maſter, And ji 
that is the caſe of bad officers, treaſurers, ambaſſadors, 
generals, and other falſe and corrupt ſervants, whid 
Tet a biaſs upon their bowl, of their own petty end 


and envies, to the overthrow of their maſters pe 
3 | al 


. 316 
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Eff. 24. Of innovations. I 
and important affairs. And for the moſt part the good 
ſuch ſervants receive is after the model of their own 
fortune; but the hurt they ſell for that good is . 
the model of their maſters fortune. And'certai 
is the nature of extreme ſelf- lovers, as they will Bp 40 
hauſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt their eggs: and 
Vet theſe men many times hold credit with their ma- 
ſters, becauſe their ſtudy is but to pleaſe them, and 
profit themſelves; and for either reſpect N 157 aban- 
don the good of their affairs. 

Wiſdom for a man's ſelf is in many bee . 
Jof a depraved thing. It is the wildem of rats, that 
vill be ſure to leave a houſe ſomewhat before it fall. | 
It is the wiſdom of the fox, that thruſts out the bad- 
ger, who digged and made room for him. It is the 
wiſdom of crocodiles, that ſhed tears when they would 
devour, But that which is ſpecially to be noted is, 
chat thoſe, which (as Cicero ſays of Pompey) are fus 
lamantes fine rivali, are many times unfortunate. Aud 
Whereas they have all their time ſacrificed to them- 
Wiclves, they become in the end themſelves ſacrifices: to 
he inconſtancy of fortune, whoſe wings they thought 
Why their ſelf-wiſdom to have pinioned. 


XXIV. Of innovations.” 


8 the births of living creatures at firſt are 1. 
ſhapen, ſo are all innovations, which ate the 
irths. of time. Yet notwithſtanding, as thoſe that 
Wit bring honour into their family are commonly more 
Forthy than moſt that ſucceed ; fo the firſt precedent 
if it be good) is ſeldom S by imitation. For 
to man's nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath a na- 


* | tural 


od. - Eſeys civil and moral. 
tural motion, ſtrongeſt in continuance; 3 but Good, 252 
forced motion, ſtrongeſt at firſt, 

Surely every medicine is an innovation; and he that 
will not apply new remedies muſt expect new evils: 
for time is the greateſt innovator, And if time of 
courſe alter thin s to the worſe, and wiſdom and 
counſel ſhall not alter them to the better, what (hal 
be the end ? 

It is true that what is ſettled by cuſtom, though i ' 
be not good, yet at leaſt it is fit. And thoſe thing 
which have long gone together are as it were confede- 
rate within themſelves: whereas new things piece not 
ſo well; but though they help by their utility, yet 
they trouble by their inconformity. Beſides, they ar 
like ſtrangers, more admired, and leſs favoured. 

All this is true, if time ſtood ſtill; which contrai- 
wiſe moveth ſo round, that a froward retention «f hm 
cuſtom js as turbulent a thing, as an innovation; an Won 
they that reverence too much old times, are but ri 
ſcorn to the new. It were good therefore that mea Mer 
in their i innovations would follow the example of tim ¶ iat 
itſelf; which indeed innovateth greatly, but quiet], Ine 
and by degrees ſcarce to be perceived: for otherwil em 
whatſoever is new is unlooked for; and ever it mend 
ſome, and pairs other: and he that is holpen takes l 
for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that » 
hurt for a wrong, and imputeth it to the author, | 
is good alſo not to try experiments in ſtates, excet 
the neceflity be urgent, or the utility evident; a 
well to beware that it be the reformation that drawell 
on the change, and not the deſire of change that pre 
tendeth the reformation. And, laſtly, that the novel 


ty, though it be not l yet be held for a furl 
| . andy 
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and, as the PINA os faith, That we make & Rand upon 
the ancient way, and then Took about us, und difeeeybr 
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| Fiedted difpatchy: is one of the inked dangerous 


which the phyſicians eall pre-digeftion, or haſty digeſtion; 
which is ſure to fill the body full of crudities, and ſe- 
ret ſeeds of diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not difpatch 


4 buſineſs. And as in races it is not the large ſtride, or 
3 Whigh lift, that makes the ſpeed; ſo in buſineſs the 


i- Neeping cloſe: to the matter, and not taking of it too 
of nuch at once, procureth diſpatch. It is the care of 


Wome only to come off ſpeedily for the time, or to con- 
rive ſome falſe periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may 
em men of diſpatch. But it is one thing to abbre- 
Wiate by contracting, another by cutting off; and bu- 
Wncfs ſo handled at ſeveral fittings or meetings goeth 
Fommonly backward or forward in an unſteady man- 
er. I knew a wiſe man that had it for a by-word, 
hen he ſaw men haſten to a concluſion ; “ Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the fooner.” “ 
On the other fide, true diſpatch is a rich thing. For 
e is the meaſure of buſineſs, as money is of wares; 
d buſineſs is bought at a dear hand where there is 
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awel ell diſpatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
pre ed to be of ſmall diſpatch : Mi venga la muerte de 
pov en, Let my death come from Spain; for then it 


if peck 


l be ſure to be long in coming. 
and 


things to buſineſs that can be. It is like that 


E 2 | | 9 


; py the times of fitting, but by the advancement of the | 
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_ Eſſays civil 1 and moral. 


Give good hearing to thoſe that give the firſt infor 
mation i in buſineſs; and rather direct them in the be- 
ginning, than interrupt them in the continuance, af 
their ſpeeches : for he that is put out of his own order 
will go forward and backward, and be more tediou 
while he waits upon his memory, than he could have WY 
been if he had gone on in his own courſe. ' But ſome. i»: 
times it is ſeen that the moderator is more troubleſome {= 
than the actor. ; 

Iterations are commonly loſs of timo j but there 
no ſuch gain of time, as to iterate often the ſtate of the 

| queſtion; for it chaſeth away many a frivolous ſpectt 
as it is coming forth. Long and curious ſpeeches at 
as fit for diſſ patch, as a robe or mantle with a long tral 
| is for race. 

_ Prefaces, and We 00 exculations, ail aa 
ſpeeches of reference to the perſon, are great waſte 
of time; and though they ſeem to proceed of modeſty 

they are bravery. Yet beware of being too materia 
when there is any impediment or obſtruction in men 
wills; for pre- occupation of mind ever requireth pi: 
face of ſpeech, like a fomentation to Eure the u ut 
Saen enter. 

Above all things, order, and difhibuiton, and ſinglit PT 
out of parts, is the life of diſpatch; ſo as t the diſtribu * 
tion be not too ſubti! ; for he that doth not divide wil 
"never enter well into buſineſs ; and he that divide 

00 much will never come out of it clearly. To chu 
time is to ſave time, and an unſeaſonable' motion! 
; but beating the ar. 

There be three parts of buſineſs ; bang preparati 

WL debate or examination, and the perkection: whelt- 


"of, if you look for Alpatch, let the middle onh h bla 
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The proceeding 1 upon Bae conceived. in \ writ- 
ing doth ſor the, moſt. part facilitate diſpatch: | for 
5 chough! it ſhould, be wholly. rejected, yet that negative 
s more pregnant of direction, than an ee 3 22 
Jaſhes are more generative than quſt. of an 
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XXVI. of: ſeeming ne 


; 15 hath been an opinion chat the French are 88 
I than they ſeem, and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer than: 
they ate. But. howſoever: it be between nations, cer- 
Weainly it is ſo between man and man. For as the apo- 
Witle ſaith of godlineſs, Having a ſhew of godlineſi, but 
. denying the power, thereof ; ſo certainly there are in 
Point of wiſdom and ſufficiency, that do nothing or 
Wittle very ſolemnly ; 3 magno conatu nugas. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for. a ſatire, to per- 
ons of judgment, to ſee what ſhifts theſe formaliſis 
Juve, and what proſpectives to make ſuperficies to 
eem body that hath depth and bulk. Some are ſo cloſe. 
End reſerved, as they will not ſhew their wares, but. 
dy. a dark. light ; ; and ſeem always to keep back ſome- 
phat: and when they know within themſelves they 
peak of that they do not well know, would never- 
leſs ſeem to others to know of that which they may 
ot well ſpeak. Some help themſelves with counte- 
Nance and geſture, and are wiſe by ſigns; as Cicero 
Sith of Piſo, that when he anſwered him he fetched 
ne of his brows up to his forehead, and bent the 
ther down to his chin: Reſpondes, altero ad frontem 
blato, alters ad mentum depreſſo ſupercilio, — 
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78. Eſſays civil-ond mbral. 
tem tibi non placere. Some think ts bear it by ſpeaking 
a great word, and being peremptory; and go on, and 
eee they cannot make good. 
Some, whatſoever is beyond their reach; will ſeem to 
deſpiſe or make light of it, as impertinent or eurious; 
and ſo would have their ignorance ſeem judgment. 
Some are never without a difference, and commonly 
by amuſing men with a ſubtilty blanch the matter; of 
_ whoin A. Gellius ſaith, Hominem delirum qui verbo- 
rum miuutiis rerum frangit pondera. Of which kind 
alſo Plato in bis Protagoras bringeth in Prodieus in 
ſcorn,” and maketh him make a ſpeech that” confſiſteth 
of diſtinctions from the beginning to the end. Gene. 
rally ſuch men in all deliberations find eaſe to be of 
the negative ſide, and affect a credit to object and 
ſofetell difficulties: for when propoſitions are denied, 
there is an end of them; but if they be allowed, it re- 
quireth a new work: which falſe bann of wiſdom is 
the bane of buſineſs. 1 194 5 

Jo conclude; there is no ae morehiant, or 
zasad. beggar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the cre- 
dit of theit wealth, as theſe empty perſons have to 
maintain the credit of their ſuffieieney. Seeming wiſe 
men may make ſhift to get opinion, but let no man 
chuſe them for employment; for certainly you were 
better take for bann a man bg e iones ne tht 

over-formal.” Fl 
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N XXVII. of \friendip. 


T bad beak hard ton kum that Fake i it to e put 
more truth and untruth together infow words 


than in that ſpeech, <"Whoſgever is del Ighted in ſol 
6 tude 


3} 


L c hide is eicher a 115 beaſt, or a : God? For it is 
WE coſt true that a natural and ſecret hatred and averſa- 
on towards ſociety in any man hath ſomewhat of the 
5 ſavage beaſt; but it is moſt untrue that it ſhould have 
any character at all of the divine nature, except4it 


love and deſire to lequeſter: a man's ſelf for a higher 


ers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers of the 
church. But little do men perceive what ſolitude is, 


and how fat it extendeth : for a crowd is not compa- 
4 n, and faces are but a- gallery of pictures, and talk 
„ bot a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love. The 
e- | atin adage meeteth with it a little, Magna ciui- 
is . magna ſolitudo; becauſe in a great town friends. 


ere and miſerable ſolitude to want true friends, without. 


= Gt alſo: of ſolitude, whoſoever in the frame of. his 


ref | ature and affections: is unfit for fr pdp, n 


nr of che beaſt, and not from humanity, y. 
A principal fruit of friendſhip is the eaſe 0 3 


f all kinds do cauſe. a induce. | We know diſcaſes 


e pit WW the body: and; it is not much otherwiſe. in the "F 
ords\ AP 0 may take ſarza. to open the liver, ſteel to opei 

che n flower of ſulphur for the lungs, caltoreum 
SS | tor 


proceed not out of a pleaſure in oltude; but out of a 


converſation; ſuch as is found to have been falſly and 
beignedly in ſome of the heathen, as Epimenides the 
Wcandian, Numa the roman, Empedocles the ſicilian, 
Wd Apollonius of Tyana; and truly and really i in di- 


are ſcattered, ſo that there is not that fellowſhip, for | | 
Ihe moſt part; which is in leſs neighbourhoods. But 
res we may go further, and affirm moſt truly, that it. is a 


i vhich the world is but a wilderneſs: and, even in this 
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pf the fulneſs and ſwellings of the heart, which paſſions _ 


| 3 ſtoppings and ſuffocations are the moſt dangerous 
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__ - Bſrys civil and oral. * 
for the brain; but no receipt openeth the heart but 2 
true fr tiend, to whom, you may impart griefs, joys, 
fears, hopes, ſuſpicions, counſels, and whatſoever lieth 
upon the heart to eee it, in a kind, 555 evil 1 
or, conſgſſion. y 
ö I is a ſtrange 50 obſerve _ bigh a; a rate rear 
kings and. monarchs do ſet upon this fruit of friend- 
ſhip whercof. we ſpeak; ſo great, as they purchaſe it 
| many times at the hazard of their own ſafety and 
greatneſs. For princes, in regard of the diſtance of: 
their fortune from that of their ſubjects and ſervants; 
cannot gather this fruit, except (to make themſelves 
capable thereof) they raiſe ſome. perſons. to be as it! 
were companions, and almoſt equals to themſelves; it» 
which many times ſorteth to inconvenience. The mo- i 
dern languages give unto ſuch perſons the name of fi- Nai 
vourites or privadoes, as if it were matter of grace or 
converſation. But the roman name attaineth the tue i 
uſe and cauſe; thereof, naming them participes curu- 2 
rum; for it is that which tieth the knot. And we ſee 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and pal. Fa 
ſianate princes only,, but by the wiſeſt and moſt poli-" IP 
tic that ever reigned : who have oftentimes joined tw 
themſclves ſome of their ſervants, whom both theme" 
| ſelyes have called friends, and allowed; others likewiſe 
to call them i in che ſame manner, ulipg3be Wor oy 
is receiyed between: private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, . 5 Pang 
pey (after ſurnamed the great) to chat height, that 
Pompey vaunted himſelf ; for Sylla's . over-match ; for iſs 
when he had carried the conſulſhip for a friend of his ior 
againſt the purſuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a Jittle Win: 
aeſcnt thereat, and * to ſpeak great, 12 

turne 


q turned upon bim again, and in effect bad him be quiet, 
for that more men adored the ſun riſing than te" fun 
Peiting. With Julius Czfar Decimiis Brutus had Obtain⸗ 
ea that intereſt, as he ſet him down in is teſtament for 
eir in remainder after his nephew. And this was 3 
van that had power with him, to draw him förth 


} he ſenate in regard of ſome ill preſages, and ſpecially” 
dream of Calpurnia, this man lifted him gentliy by 
de arm out of his chair, telling him he hoped he 


better dream. And it ſeemeth his ſavour was ſo 
Ereat, as Antonius in a letter, which is recited verbha- 
n in one of Cicero's Philippics, calleth him venefca, 
: itch; as if he had enchanted” Cæſar. Auguſtus 


** 

- ied Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that height,” 
or: 5 when: he: conſulted with Mæcenas about the mar- 
ue {age of his daughter Julia, Mæcenas took the liberty 
„dell him, That he muſt either marry his daughter 
ce e Agrippa, or take away his life; there was no third 
., he had made him ſo great. With Tiberius Cz- 
i. Scjanus had aſcended to that height, as they two 


m- oss in a letter to him ſaith, Hæc pro amicitia noftira n 
cultavi > and the whole ſenate dedicated an altar to 


ome! Fas between Septimius Severus and Plantianus; for he 


little ate by theſe words, “ love the man ſo well, 481 
np) I win he may over- live me.“ Now if theſe pundes 
. bad 


Ik 27. 1 8. 91 


is death. For when Cæſar would have diſcharged 


ould not diſmiſs the fenate till his wife had dreamed | 


Pere termed and reckoned as a pair of friends.” Tibe- 


g - mo As 0 
2 e — — 8 
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Friendſhip, as to a goddeſs, in reſpect of the great dear- 
ls of friendſhip between them two. The like, of more, 


— T 
— * 8 


reed his eldeſt ſon to marry the daughter of Plantia- 
fo , and would 'often maintain Plantianus in doing Af. 
F his ents to his ſon; and did write alſo in a letter to the : 
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a Ee A aud re, N Ul 
had been, as 2 Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelius, a mat 
might have, thought that -this had proceeded of an 
abündant goodneſs of nature; but being men ſo wiſe, 
of ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity of mind, and ſo extreme 
lovers of themſelves, as all theſe were, it proveth 
moſt plainly that they found their own felicity (though 
as great as ever happened to mortal man) but as an 
half piece, except they might have a friend to make 
it entire: and yet, which is more, they were princ 
that had wives, ſons, nephews; and yet all theſe coull 
not ſupply the comfort of friendſhip. 
It is not to be forgotten what Commineus obſerveth 
of his firſt maſter, duke Charles the hardy ; namely, thi 
he would communicate his ſecrets with none, and leaf 
of all thoſe ſecrets which, troubled him moſt. Where 
upon he goeth on, and. faith; that towards his latter 
time that cloſeneſs did impair and a little periſh/his un- 
derſtanding. Surely Commineus might have made the 
fame judgment alſo, if it had pleaſed him, of his ſe 
cond maſter, Lewis the eleventh ; whoſe cloſeneſs wa 
indeed his tormentor. The parable. of Pythagoras i 
dark, but true; Cor ne edita, Eat not the heart. Cet 
tainly if a man would give it a;bard,phraſe, thoſe tha 
wapt friends to open themſelves unto are cannibals d 
eir own hearts. But one thing is moſt admirabl 
(wherewith I will conclude this firſt fruit of friend 
ip) which is, that this communicating of a man; 
elf to his friend works two contrary effects; for it i. 
daubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halves: for there i. 
no man that imparteth his Fugs tg. his friend, but be 
joyeth the more; and no man that imparteth his ori 
to his friend, but he grieveth the leſs, So that it is, ii” 
truth of operation upon a man's mind, of like virtuwF" 
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Ira 27. O Ariendſbip. W 
L as the Ache uſe to attribute to their ſtone ;fo 

man's body, that it worketh all contrary effects, . 
ail to the good and benefit of nature. But yet, with 
5 out. praying in aid of alchemiſts, there is a mani- ; 
feſt image of this in the ordinary courſe of nature: for 
n bodies union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſheth any natu- 
al action, and on the other ſide weakeneth and dulletn 
oy violent impreſſion; and even ſo is it of minds. 
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he ſecond fruit of friendſhip is healthful and ſove- | 

4, {&p<cign for the underſtanding, as the firſt is for the af- | 
5 fections: for friendſhip maketh indeed a fair day i in the | 


ry _ _ 
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th 7 tections. from ſtorm and tempeſts; but it maketh 
ku Z ay-light in the, underſtanding out of darkneſs and con- 
of ulion of thoughts, Neither is this to be underſtood 


only of faithful counſel which a man receiveth from 
His friend: but before you come to that, certain it is, 
bat whoſoever, hath, his mind fraught. with many 
Wboughts, his wits, and underſtanding do clariſy and 
Preak up in the communicating and diſcourſing with 
Pnother; he toſſeth his thoughts more eaſily, he mar- 
halleth them more orderly, he ſceth how they: look. 
ehen they are turned into words. F inally, he wax- 


Cel. 

nh wiſer than himſelf; and that more by an hour's 
ch liſcourſe, than by a. day” s. meditation;; It Was well 
rabl aid by, Thewiſtocles | to the king of Perſia, That 


eech was like cloth of Arras opened and put abroad; 
nan! hereby the imagery doth ear: in figure, whereas 
it thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither is this 
ere cond fruit of friendſhip, in opening the underſtand- 5 
2, reſtrained only to ſuch friends as are able to gire 
man counſel (they: indeed! are; beſt) but even, with- 
is, ut that, a man learneth of himſelf, and bringeth his 
virtue vn * to light, and whetteth his wits as againſt 

a ſtone, 
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8 Eſſays ciwuil am bra. 
a None, which itfelf cuts not. In a word, a man 
were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue Des hay: 
to:fuffer his thougkts to paſs in ſmother. 2A. 
Add. now, to make this ſecond fruit of Seen 
plete, that other point which lieth more open, and fall. 
eth within vulgar obſer vation, which is faithful coun- 
ſaleftom a friend. Heraclitus ſaith well in one of his 


is, that the light that a man receiveth by counſel from 
another is drier and purer than that which cometh 
from his on underſtanding and judgment, which is 
ever infuſed and drenched in his affections and cuſtoms; 
ſo as there is as much difference between the counſel 
that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth himſelf, as 
there is between the counſel of a friend, and of a flat - 


terer: for there is no ſuch flatterer as is a man's ſelf; In. 
and there is no ſuch remedy againſt my of a man's h 
ſelf, as the liberty of a ſriendq ß 18 


Counſel is of two ſorts; the one n man- Cf: 
ners, the other concerning buſineſs. For the firſt; N v 
the beſt. preſervative to keep the mind in health is the ft 
faithful admonition of a friend. The calling of a mat's Mw 
ſelf to a ſtrict account is a medicine ſometime 100 
piercing and corroſive. Reading good books of mo- ſci 
rality i is a little flat and dead. Obſerving our ſaulis i in 
others i is ſometimes, unproper for our caſe. But the: iſa 
belt, receipt: (beſt, J fay, to work, and beſt to take) is: 
the 2dmonition of a friend. It is a ſtrange thing to; n 
behold what groſs errors and extreme abſurdities many 
(eſpecially of the greater ſort) do commit, for want 
of a friend to tell them of them, to the great damage 
both of their fame and fortune : for, as faint James 

4 faith, 


En. 27. 
ſaith, they are as men that hok/oretimes thto 4 flu, 


As for buſineſs; a man may think; iſche will, that 
two eyes ſee no more than one; orithat à gameſter 

ſeeth always more than a loolłcer-· on 3qor that a man in 
anger is as wiſe as he that hath faidcover' ttie four and 

twenty letters; or that a -muſket may be ſhot "of as 
vell upon che arm, us upon à reſt; and ſac öther- 
fond and high imaginations, to think bimſelf al in all. 
But, when all is done; the help of good counſel is that 
wich ſetteth buſineſs ſtraight. And if any man think” 
chat he will take ecounfel, but it ſhall be by heces, 
( aking oounſel in one buſineſs of one man; and in an 
iber buſineſs of another man, it is well (that is to ſay, 

better perhaps than if he aſked none at all) but he 
© runneth two dangers; one, that he ſhall not be faithful“ 
y counſelled:; for it is a rare thing, except it be from 

Ja perfect and entire friend, to have counſel given, büt L 
ſuch as ſhalb be bowed and ' crooked to ſome ends 
„wich he hath that giveth it. The other, that he 
de an have "counſel given, burtfol and unfafe (theagh © 
ns {With good :meaning) and mixed partly of miſchief? and 
Ypartly of remedy: even as if you would Call a phyſi-* 
Wcian'that is thought” good for the cure of the diſeaſe 
Hou complain of, but is unacquainted with your body; 3 


bat overthroweth your health in 'fome” otHer Khd; 
Enn ſo cure the diſeaſe,” and kill the patieftt. Bot 1 
friend, that is wholly acquainted" with à man's eſtate, 
prill beware by furthering, any preſent buſineſs how he 
Paſheth upon other inconvenience. And therefore reſt 
not upon ſcattered counſels: they will rather diſtract 
Wand TO than ſettle and direct. 
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86 FEffayscivitani moral. 
Aſter theſe two noble fruits of friendſhip. (peace in 
che affections, and ſupport of ihe judgment) followeth 


the laſt fruit, which is like the pomegranate, full of 


many kernels; I mean aid, and bearing a part, in all 


actions and occaſions. Here the beſt way to repreſent 
to life the manifold uſe of friendſhip is to caſt and 


ſee how many things there are which a man cannot 
do himſelf; and then it will appear that it Was a ſpa- 
ring ſpeech: of the ancients to ſay, That à friend is 
another himſelf; for that a friend. is far more than 
himſelf. Men have their time, and die many times in 


deſire of ſome things which they principally take to 


heart; the beſtowing of a child, the finiſhing of a 
work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, he 
may reſt almoſt ſecure that the care of thoſe things 
will continue after him: ſo that a man hath as it were 
two lives in his deſires. A man hath a body, and that 


body is confined to a place: but where, friendſhip is, 
all offices of life are as it were granted to him and 
his deputy; for he may exerciſe them by his friend. 


How many things are there, which a, man cannot, 
with any face or .comelineſs, ſay or do himſelf? A 


man can ſearce alledge his own merits with modeſty, 
much leſs extol them: a man cannot ſometimes brook 


to ſupplicate or beg; and a number of the like. But 
all theſe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, which 


ate bluſhing in a man's own. So again; a man's pei- 
ſon hath many proper relations, which he cannot 
put off. A man cannot ſpeak to his ſon, but as a fa- 


ther; to his wife, but as a huſband; to his enemy, 


but upon terms: whereas a friend may ſpeak. as the 
caſe requires, and not as it ſorteth with the perſon, 


But to enumerate theſe things were endleſs ; I have 
given 


1 Efl. 28, 
2 
8 


XXVII. of expence. 


4 


5 nour and good actions: therefore extraordinary 
expence muſt be limited by the worth of the occaſion. 
Por voluntary undoing, may be as well for a man's 
country, as for the kingdom of heaven; but ordinary 
expence ought to be limited by a man's eſtate, and 
governed with ſuch regard, as it be within his com- 
paſs, and not ſubject to deceit and abuſe of ſervants; 
and ordered to the beſt ſhew, that the bills may be leſs: 
than the eſtimation abroad. Certainly,; if a man will 


to wax rich, but to the third part. 


into their own eſtate. 


b to melancholy, in reſpect they ſhall find it broken: 
„ but wounds cannot be cured: without: ſearching?! He 


both chuſe well thoſe whom he employeth, and change 
them oftener; for new are more timorous, and leſs! 
ſubtile. He that can look into his eſtate but ſeldom, 
it behoveth him to turn all to certaintiees. 
A man had need, if he be plentiful in ſome kind of 


„ expence, to be as ſaving again in ſome. other: as, if 
the he be plentiful in diet, to be ſaving in apparel; if he 


be plentiful i in the hall, to be fn in the ſtable; and 
3 
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given the rule: where a man cannot fitly play his π n 
part, if if be © DRY not a re. he may ane Bc ; 
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1 keep but of even hand, his ordinary expences ought 
to be but to the half of his e ; and if he think 


It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt to deſcend and Ow 


Some forbear it, not upon 
negligence alone, but doubting to bring themſelves in- 


that cannot lock into. his own eſtate at all had need 
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the le ar that is plentiful in expences of all F 
kinds will hardly be nn from decay,” © 

In clearing of a man's eſtate, he may as well burt | 
himſelf in being too ſudden, as in letting it run on too 
long. For haſty ſelling is commonly as diſadvan. 
tageable as intereſt. Beſides, he that clears at once 
will relapſe; for, finding himſelf out of ſtraits, he will 
revert to his cuſtoms: but he that cleareth by degrees 
induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon 


his mind as upon his eſtate. Certainly who hath a 
ſtate to repair may not deipiſe ſmall things; and com- 


monly it is leſs diſhonourable to abridge petty charges, 
than to ſtoop to petty getting. A man ought warily 
to begin charges which once. begun will continue; 
but in matters nen return not t he may be more un 
RO... 1 „ | 
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HE e of Themiftocles 5 a which | 
was hauglity and arrogant in taking ſo much to 
himſelf, had been a grave and wiſe obſervation and 
cenſure applied at large to others. Deſired at a feaſt 
to touch a lute, he ſaid, He could not fiddle, but yet 
he could make a ſmall town a great city! Theſe 


two differing abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of 
eſtate. For if a true ſurvey be made of counſellors 
and ſtateſmen, there may be found (though rarely 
thoſe which can make a ſmall ſtate great „and yet can- 
not fiddle : as, on the other ſide, there will be found # 
great many that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are 


3111 ſo 


WET. 29. Of the gratneſs of kingdoms. 8955 
Wo far from being able to make a fmall ſtate greatz as iy 
I heir gift lieth the other way, to bring à great and 
Aouriſhing eſtate to ruin and decay. And certainly 
Whoſe, degenerate arts and ſhifts; whereby many coun": 
E ſellors and governors gain both favour with their ma- 
ters and eſtimation with the vulgar, deſerve no better 
name than fiddling ; being things rather pleaſing: 5 
the time, and graceful to themſelves only, than tend- 
Ving to the weal and advancement of the ſtate which 
Whey ſerve. There are alſo (no doubt) counſellors and 
overnors which may be held ſufficient ( negotiis pares). 
ble to manage affairs, and to keep them from preci- 
Wpices and manifeſt inconveniencies, which nevertheleſs. 
We far from the ability to raiſe and amplify an eſtate 
Wn power, means, and fortune, But be the workmen... 
what they may be, let us ſpeak of the work; that is, the 
rue greatneſs of kingdoms and eſtates, and the means 
Whereof: an argument fit for great and mighty princes] : 
Wo have in their hand, to the end that neither by over- 


eaſuring their forces they leeſe themſelves in vain 
h "WE nterprizes.; nor, on the other ſide, by mov cou], 
o bem, * deſcend to fearful and N cou 


The reatbeſh of 2 an eſtate i in bulk and tere a 


et Ill under meaſure, and the greatneſs of finances and 
fe evenue doth fall under computation. The cm 
ay appear by muſters, and the number and greatneſs 


f cities and towns by cards and maps. But yet chere 


rs not any thing among civil affairs more ſubject to er- 
ys, chan the right valuation and true judgment con- 
n. erning the power and forces of an eſtate. The king- - 


cm of heaven is compared not to any great kernel or 
ue Put, but to a grain of muſtard-ſeed ; which is one of 
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and ſome that have but a ſmall dimenſion of em, an 


him to ſet upon them by night; ; but he anſwered, He 


him, he made himſelf merry with it, and ſaid, Yon- 


enough to give him the chace with infinite laughter: 


gs _ © Bays civil and moral. 

the leaſt grains, but hath in it a property and ſpitit 
haſtily to get up and ſpread. So are there ſtates great 
in territory, and yet not apt to enlarge or command; 


yet apt to be the foundations of great monarchies. 
Walled towns, ſtored arſenals and armouries, 5 
ly races of horſe, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
artillery, and the like : all this is but a ſheep in a lion's 
ſkin, except the breed and diſpoſition of the people be 
ſtout and warlike. Nay, number (itſelf) in armies 
importeth not much, where the people is of weak 
courage: for (as Virgil ſaith) it never troubles a wolf 
how many the ſheep be. "The army ef the Perſians 
in the plains of Arbela was ſuch a vaſt ſea of people, 
as it did ſomewhat aſtoniſh the commanders in Alexan- 
der's army; who came to him therefore, and wiſhed 


would not pilfer the victory: : and the defeat was eaſy, 
When Tigranes the armenian, being encamped upon 
a hill with 400, ooo men, diſcovered the army of the 
Romans, being not above 14,000, marching towards 


der men are too many for an ambaſſage, and too few 
for a fight: but before the ſun ſet he found | them 


Many are the examples of the great odds between 
number and courage; ſo that a man may truly make 
judgment, that the principal point of greatneſs in any 
ſtate is to have a race of military men. Neither 1 
money the ſinews of war (as it is. trivially ſaid) where 
the ſine ws of mens arms in baſe. and effeminative peo. 
ple are failing. For Solon ſaid well to Croeſus, (when.in 
oſtentation he ſhewed bim his gold) Sir, if any other 


come 


1 FE 2 29. QM the: greatneſs of me GT 

Lome that bath; better iron than you; he will be maſter 
85 of all this gold. Therefore let any prince or ſtate 
think ſoherly of his forces, except his militia of: natives 
e of good and valiant ſoldiers. And let princes, on: 
he other fide; chat have ſubjects of martial diſpoſitionz 
now their own ſtrength, unleſs» they be otherwiſe 
wanting unto themſelves. | As for mercenary forces 
(sich is the helm in this caſe) all examples ſhew, that 
Wwhatſoever eſtate or prince doth. reſt: upon them, he 
may ſpread nern os a e W wah ow 
em ſoon after. 

be bleſſing of Judas we U:etiar v will geber wert, ; 
that the ſame people or nation ſhould be both the li- 
Jon's whelp, and the aſs between burthens: neither will 
Wit be, that a people over- laid with taxes ſhould ever be- 


4 come valiant and martial. It is true that taxes levied 
le y conſent of the ſtate do abate mens courage leſs; as 
5. hach been ſeen notably in the exeiſes of the Lows | 


ountries, and in ſome degree in the ſubſidies of Eng- 


he Nand: for you muſt note that, we ſpeak now of the 
ds eert, and not of the purſe. So that although the 


Wane tribute and tax, laid by conſent, or by impoſing, 
We all one to the purſe, yet it works diverſly upon the 
. Pet ſo that you may conelude, that no Py” | 
Ppver- charged with tribute is fit-for'empire. - 7 97 
Let ſtates that aim at greatneſs take heed ho- ehele 
pobility-and gentlemen do multiply too faſt; for that 
Wnzketh the common ſubject grow to be a. peaſant, 
nd baſe ſwainz driven out of heart, and in effect 
ere ut the gentleman's labourer: even as you may ſee in 


eo Roppice· woods; if you leave your ſtadles too thick; 
in du fall never have clean underwood, but ſtirubs and 


Pulhes, So in countries, if the gentlemen be too ma 
ome ny, 


4 
* mb 


e 
52 ö h de! we AO hl 
ny 5 age F will be baſe: and you will bring it 


1 5 that, that not the hundredth poll will be fit for aa t 
helmet; eſpecially as to the infantry, which is ibe t 
nerve of an army: and ſo there will be great- popula- 
tion, and little ftrength. This which I ſpeak of hath j 
been no where better ſeen, than by comparing of Eng- I; 
land and France: whereof England, though far leſs 1 
in territory and population, hath been nevertheleſs an ct 
over-match ; in regard the middle people of England te 
make good foldiers, which the peaſants of France do fa 


not. And herein the device of king Henry the ſe- pe 
venth (whereof I have ſpoken largely in the Hi/tory if th 


his life) was profound and admirable, in making farms 
and houſes of huſbandry of a ſtandard ; that is, main- g 
tained with ſuch a proportion of land unto them, as N 
may breed a ſubje& to live in convenient plenty, and g. 
no ſervile condition; and to keep the plough in the fo. 
hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings. And m 
thus indeed you {hall attain to Virgil's character which n 
be gives to ancient Italy, 
Terra. .. potens armis, atque ubere glebe. 

Neither is that ſtate (which for any thing J know i 
almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be 
paſſed over; I mean the ſtate of free ſervants andat· 
tendants upon noblemen and gentlemen, which are no 
ways inferior to the yeomanry for arms: and therefore, 
out of all queſtion, the ſplendor and magnificence, and 
great retinues, and hoſpitality of noblemen and gentle: 
men, received into cuſtom,” doth much conduce unto 
martial greatneſs: whereas contrariwiſe the cloſe and 
reſerved living of noblemen and gentlemen cauſeth 2 
penury of military forces. 10 


Eſſ. 29. . Of the greatneſs of ki Ag dm. 93 

By all means it is to be procured, chat the trunk of 
Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy be great enough 
to bear the branches and the boughs; that is, that 
the natural ſubjects of the crown or ſtate bear A ſuſfi- 

_ proportion to the ſtranger ſubjects that ey go- 
- Therefore all ſtates that are liberal of” natura - 
2 towards ſtrangers are fit for empire. For to 
think that an Handful of people can with the greateſt 
courage and policy in the world embrace too large ex- 
tent of dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will 
fail ſuddenly, The Spartans were a nice people in 
point of naturalization; whereby, while they kept 
their compaſs, they ſtood firm: but when they. did 
ſpread; and their boughs were become too great for 
their ſtem, they became a windfall upon the ſudden; 
Never any ſtate was in this point ſo open to receive 
ſtrangers into their body, as were the Romans; there- 
fore it ſorted with them accordingly : for they grew. to 
the greateſt monarchy, Their manger was to grant 
naturalization (which they called j Jus crvitatis ) and to 
grant it in the higheſt degree; : that is, not only j jus 
commercit, jus connubii, jus hereditatis, but alſo Jus 
ſafragii, and jus honorum. And this not to fi ingular 
perſons alone, but likewiſe to whole families; I yea, to 
cities, and ſometimes to nations. Add to this their 
cuſtom of plantation of colonies, whereby the roman 
plant was removed into the ſoil of other nations: 5 and 
putting both conſtitutions together, you will ſay that 
it was not the Romans that ſpread; upon the world, 
but it was the world that, ſpread upon the. Romans ; 
and that was the ſure way of greatneſs. I have mar- 
telled ſometimes at Spain,” how they claſp and 2 5 


renne, 


b large dominions with fo few _natural Spaniards; but 


i 4 wt % 


2 ſure 


94 Eſays civil and moral. 
ſure: 1 a compaſs of Spain is a very great body 
of a tree, far above Rome and Sparta at the firſt ; and 
beſides, though they have not had that uſage to natu- 
ralize liberally, yet they have that which is next to 


it; that is, to employ, almoſt indifferently, all nations 


in their militia of ordinary ſoldiers j yea, and ſome- 
times in their higheſt commands. Nay, it ſeemeth at 
this inſtant they are ſenſible of this want of natives, 
as by the Pragmatical Sanction, now e ap- 
peareth. 

It is certain that ſedentary 108 within-door arts, 
and delicate manufactures (that require rather the fin- 
ger than the arm) have in their nature a contrariety 
to a military diſpoſition, And generally all warlike 
people are a little idle, and love danger better than 
travel: neither muſt they be too much broken of it, 
if they ſhall be preſerved in vigour. Therefore it wa 
great advantage in the ancient ſtates of Sparta, Athens, 
Rome, and others, that they had the uſe of ſlaves, 
which commonly did rid thoſe manufactures: but that 
is aboliſhed in greateſt part by the chriſtian law. That 
which cometh neareſt to it is to leave thoſe arts chicfly 
to ſtrangers (which for that purpoſe are the more eaſi- 
ly to be received) and to contain the principal bulk of 
the vulgar natives within thoſe three kinds, tillers of 
the ground, free ſervants, and handicrafts-men of 
ſtrong and manly arts; as ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, 
&c. not reckoning profeſſed ſoldiers, 

But above all, for empire and greatneſs it importcth 
moſt that a nation do 'profeſs arms as their principsl 
honour, ſtudy, and occupation : for the things that we 


have bermer ly Wen of AIC rg habilitations towards 
2 arms; 


as _ ow 


Ef. 29. Of the greatneſs of kingdoms. 95 
arms; and what is habilitation without intention and 


feign) ſent a preſent to the Romans, That above all 
they ſhould intend arms, and then they ſhould prove 
the greateſt empire of the world. The fabric of the 
ſtate of Sparta was wholly (though not wiſely) framed 

and compoſed to that ſcope and end. The Perfiags 
and Macedonians had it for a flaſh. The Gauls, Ger- 
mans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and.others, had it for 
a time, The Turks have it at this day, though in 
oreat declination. Of chriſtian Europe, they that 
have it are in effect only the Spaniards. But it is fo 


eth, that it needeth not to be ſtood upon. It is enough 
to point at it, That no nation, which doth not direct jy 


1 
7 profeſs arms, may look to have greatneſs fall into their 
; mouths. And on the other ſide it is a moſt. certain 


oracle of time, that thoſe ſtates that cantinug long in 
that profeſſion (as the Romans and Turks principally 


8 

2 have done) do wonders : and thoſe that have profeſſed 

at arms but for an age have notwithſtanding commonly 
ty attained that greatneſs in that age, which maintained 


d. chem long after, when their profeſſion” and e a 
ams bath grown to decay. 

Incident to this point is, for a ſtate to have thoſe 
laws or cuſtoms which may reach forth unto them 
juit occaſions (as may be (pretended) of war: for 
tere is that Juſtice imprinted in the nature of 
men, that they enter not upon wars (whereof ſo 


path at hand, for cauſe of war, the propagation of his 
a or ſect, a quarrel. that he may always command. 


at? Romulus after his death (as they report or 


plain, that every man profiteth in that he moſt intend- 


many calamities do (enſue). but upon ſome, at the 
leaſt ſpecious, - grounds and quarrels. The Turk 
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The Dy though they eſteemed the extending 
the limits of their empire to be great honour to thei 
K when it was done, yet they never reſted upon 
that alone to begin a war. Firſt, therefore, let nations 
that pretend to greatneſs have this, that they be ſen. 
ſible of wrongs, either upon borderers, merchants o 
politic miniſters; and that they ſit not too long upon 
2 provocation. Secondly, let them be preſt and rex 
' dy to give aids and ſuccours to their confederates ; a 
it ever was with the Romans: inſomuch as if the con. 
federate had leagues defenſive with divers other fate, 
and upon invaſion offered did implore their aids feve 
rally ; yet the Romans would ever be the foremol, 
and leave it to none other to have the honour, 4 
for the wars which were anciently made on the be 
half of a kind of party, or tacit conformity of eſtate, 
1 do not fee how they may be well juſtified: x 
when the Romans made a war for the liberty of Grz- 
ciaz or when the Lacedzmonians and Athenians mad 
wars to ſet up or pull down democracies and oligar 
chies; or when wars were made by foreigners, unde 
the pretence of juſtice or proteQion, to deliver the 
ſubjects of others from tyranny and oppreſſion; ani 
the like, Let it ſuffice, that no eſtate expect to l 
great that is not awake upon any Juſt occaſion d 
anang 
No body can be healthful without exerciſe, ne. 
natural body, nor politic ; and certainly to a kingdom 
or eſtate a juſt and honourable war is the true exercil 
A civil war indeed is like the heat of a fever; but! 
foreign war is like the heat of exerciſe, and ſervetit9 
keep the body in health: for in a ſlothful peace bol 


courages will effeminate, and manners corrupt. Bu 
hoy- 


— 28 Tum We Cam tang 8 
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howſoever it be for happineſs, without all queſtion for 
greatneſs it maketh to be ſtill for the moſt part in 
arms; and the ſtrength of a veteran army (though it 
be a chargeable buſineſs) always on foot, i is that which 
commonly giveth the law, or at leaſt the reputation, 
amongſt all neighbour ſtates; as may well be ſeen in 
Spain, which hath had in one part or other a veteran 
army, almoſt een now by: the ſpace of fix- 
{core years. 

To be wetter of the ſea is an W Paid. of a mon- 
archy. Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey his pre- 
paration againſt Ceſar, ſaith, Conſilium Pompeii plane 
Themiſtocleum eft 3 putat enim qui mari potitur, eum 
rerum potiri. And without, doubt Pompey had tired 
out Czſar, if upon vain confidence he had not left 
that way. We ſee the great effects of battles by ſea. 
The battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
world. The battle of Lepanto arreſted the greatneſs 
of the Turk. There be many examples where ſeag 
fights have been final to the war: but this is when 
princes or ſtates have - ſet up their reſt upon the bat- 
tles. But thus much is certain, that he that com- 
mands the ſea is at great liberty, and may take as 
ode much and as little of the war as he will; whereas thoſe 
that be ſtrongeſt by land are many times nevertheleſs 
in great ſtraits. Surely at this day, with us of Eu- 
rope, the vantage of ſtrength at ſea (which is one of 
the principal dowries of this kingdom of. Great Bri- 
tain) is great: both becauſe moſt of the kingdoms. of 
Europe are not merely in- land, but girt with, the ſea 
moſt part of their compaſs; aud becauſe the qvealth of 


oth Indies ſeems in great part bt an e to the 
Shank of the ſeas ©: 


's col and rel 


— of latter ages ſeem to be made in the 
dark, in reſpect of the glory and honour which re. 
flecteck upon men from the wars in ancient time. 
There be now for martial encouragement ſome de. 
gtees' and orders of chivalry, which nevertheleſs are 
conferred promiſcuouſly upon ſoldiers and no foldiers; 
and ſome remembrance perhaps upon the ſcutcheon; 
and ſome hoſpitals for maimed ſoldiers, and ſuch like 
things. But in ancient times, the trophies erected upon 
the place of the victory; the funeral laudatives and mo- 
numents for thoſe that died in the wars; the crown 
and garlands perſonal; the ſtyle of emperor,” which 
the great kings of the world after borrowed; the tri- 
umphs/ of the generals upon their return; the greit 
donatives and largeſſes upon the diſband ing of the ar. 
mies, were things able to inflame all mens -Eourages, thi 
But above all, that of the triumph” amongſt the Ro- 
mans was not pageant or gaudery, but one of the 
wiſeſt and nobleſt inſtitutions that ever was: for i 
contained three things; honour to the general; riches 
to tlie treafury out of the ſpoil; and donatives to the 
army. But that honour perhaps were not fit for 
monarchies, except it be in the perſon of the mon. 
arch himſelf, or his ſons; as it came to paſs in the e 
times of the roman emperors, who did impropriat 
the actual triumphs to themſelves, and their ſons, fol 
fach wars as they did atchieve in perſon ; and left'of 
ly for wars atchieved'by ſubjects _ wc pp 5 2A 
ments and enfigns' to the general. 915 Pang 
To conclude : No man can by 0 (as te 
Scripture faith) add a cubit to his ſtature in this ie ole 
model of a man's body; but in the great frame o 


kingdoms and commonwealths it is im the power 6 
. prince 
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princes or. eſtates to add amplitude and greatneſs to 
their kingdoms. For by introducing ſuch ordinances, 
conſtitutions, and cuſtoms, as we have now touched, 
chey may ſow. greatneſs to their poſterity. and ſuccef- 
in. But: theſe things are aun not mene 
n to * 1 n 


K. 07 regiment of health. 


\HERE i is a wiſdom in this benen as 
L . of. phyſic 3 a man's own. obſervation: what he 
finds good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the beft. 
phyſic to preſerve health. But it is a ſafer coneluſion 
to ſay, This agreeth not well with me, therefore I 
will not continue it; than this, I find no offence of 
This, therefore I may uſe it. For ſtrength of nature 
youth paſſeth over many S which are owing 
man till his age. 
Diſcern of the coming-on of. Veste and think not 
o do the ſame things ſtill ; for age will not be defied. 
Beware of ſudden change in any great point of 
et and if neceſſity inforce it, fit the reſt to it: for 
is a ſecret both in nature and ſtate, ins it is ſafer 
change many things than one. 
Kxamine thy cuſtoms. of diet, ſleep, B -_ 
arel, and the like: and try in any thing thou ſhalt 
ige burtful, to diſcontinue it by little and little; but 
as if thou doſt find any inconvenience by the 
ange, thou come back to it again: for it is hard to 
Winguiſh that which is generally held good and 
holeſome, from that which is good particularly, and 
for thine own bod y. | 


TS To 


envys anxious fears, anger fretting inwards, ſubtil aud 


ſadneſs not communicated. Entertain hopes, mirth n- 


luſtrious Objects, as hiſtories, , fables, and ente 


tions of nature. 


Celſus could never have ſpoken it as a phyſicia, Ron 
bad he not been a wiſe man withal, when he giveth ier. 
for one of the great precepts of health and Jaſting 


- with an inclination to the more benign extreme. Uk 
4 faſting and full eating, but rather full eating; watd 
| ring and Alcep, but rather ſleep; fitting and ex uſpic 
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Jo be free: minded and chearfully diſpoſed a at 1 
of meat, and of ſleep, and of Screrciſes it one of the 
beſt precepts of long laſting. o An 

As ſor the paſſions and ſtudies of, e minds FRE 


inquiſitions, joys and exhilarations in excel, 


ther than joy; variety of delights, rather than ſurfei 
of them; wonder and admiration, and therefore no- 
velties; ſtudies that fill the mind with ſplendid and il. 


If you fly phyſic in health 1 it will be to 
ſtrange for your body when you ſhall need it. If yu 
make it too familiar, it will Work no e ( 
effect when ſickneſs comet. 114 11 N 
I commend rather ſome diet fas - certain ſeaſons th 
than frequent. uſe of phyſic, except it be grown into: " 
cuſtom: for: thoſe diets alter aa eres and trou- the 


8 Wes leſs. Sio dini, on 


Deſpiſe no new gerinnt i in your body, dur ak q opi 11 
nion of it. * 
In ſickneſs reſpect health mancienlls ang: in health 
action: for thoſe that put their bodies to endure i 
bealth may in moſt ſickneſſes, which are not vey 
-Harp, be cured: only with diet and tenderingg bei 


That a man do vary and interchange contraties, Mhutu 


ay 3 


| Eff. 31. 88 "Of fuſpiciony\\"\ 56x 
but rather exerciſe; and the ke: ſo ſhall nature be 
cheriſhed, and yet taught maſte riese. 
Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo pleaſing, and con- 
| formable to the humour of the patient; as they preſs not 
the true cure of the diſeaſe; and ſome other are ſo 
regular, in proceeding according to art for the diſeaſe; 
as they reſpect not ſufficiently the condition of the pa- 
tient. Take one of a middle temper; or, if it may 
not be found in one man, combine two of either ſort: 
and forget not to call as well the beſt acquainted with 


ae body, as the beſt reputed of for: * mne u! 
ien 0 201 

; XXXI. cio. YOu rs 

. Of fabi, 

U \USPIC I ONS en thoughts are like-bats ; 

amongſt birds; they ever fly by twilight. Cer= 

05, BY tainly/ they are to be repreſſed, or at the leaſt well 

02 


guarded; for they cloud the mind, they leeſe friends, and 
they check- with buſineſs, whereby buſineſs cannot go 
on currently and conſtantly. They diſpoſe kings to ty- 
op nanny, huſbands to vaten wiſe men to Nene 
and melancholy. 390 


ver Win the example of Henry the ſeventh of England: 
df there was not a more ſuſpicious man, nor a more 
ici, tout. And in ſuch a compoſition they do ſmall hurt; 


or commonly they are not admitted, but with exa- 
ination whether they be likely or no: but 1 in way 

patures they gain ground too faſt. £33 

There is nothing makes a man ſuſpect much, more 

han to know little: and therefore men ſhould remedy 

uſpicion by procuring to know more, and not to keep 


F 3 


They are defects, not in the 1 e 1 
drain; for they take place in the ſtouteſt natures; as 
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102 FEfaystivil and moral. 
their ſuſpicions in ſmother. What would men have! 
Do they think thoſe they employ and deal with ate 
faints? Do they not think they will have their own 
ends, and be truer to themſelves than to them? 
Therefore there is no better way to moderate ſuſpi- 
cions, than to account upon fuch ſuſpicions as true, 
and yet to bridle them as' falſe. For ſo far a man 
ought to make uſe of ſuſpicions, as to provide as if 
that Amend do true i he nn yu . do n 
no hurt. 5 
Sufpicions that the mind of itſelf gathers are but 

-buzzes ; but ſuſpicions that are artificially | nouriſhed, 
and put into mens heads by the tales'and whifperings of 
others, have ſtings: ' | Certainly the beſt means to clear 
the way in this ſame wood of ſufpicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the party that he ſuſpeds; 
for thereby he ſhall be ſure to know more of the 
truth of them than he did | before, and withal ſhall 
make that party more circumſpect not to give further 
cauſe of ſuſpicion. But this would not be done to 
men of baſe natures: for they, if they find themſelves 
once ſuſpected, will never be true. The Italians fay, 
Seſpetto litentia fede; as if ſuſpicion did give a pal 
port to faith: _ it brim ang wood . 1 15 to dl 

e e LAPS! IO. CROW If 


a0 M E. in theiy + diſcourſe best 18 ee 
tion of wit in being able to hold all arguments 
Aut ef judgment in diſcerning hat is true: as if 
were a praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and n 
| TW ſhould be Oe Some have — 
place 


TTY 


me 


| content much; but eſpecially if he apply his q 
| to the ſkill of the perſons whom he aſketh : for 


Eſſ. 32. O diſcounſos. 103 


places and themes, wherein they are good, and want 
variety; Which kind of poverty is for ihe moſt part 
tedious, and, when it is once perceived, ridiculous. 


The honourableſt part of talk is to give the occaſion, 
again, to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe; for then 


2 man leads the dance. It is good in diſcourſe and 
ſpeech of converſation to vary and intermingle ſpeech 


ol the preſent occaſion with arguments, tales with rea- 


ſons, aſking of queſtions with telling of opinions, and 


jeſt with earneſt : for it is a dull thing to tire, aud, as 
we ſay now, to jade, any thing too fas... 


As for jeſt, there be certain things, 4 1 ought to 
be privileged. from it; namely, religion; matters of 
ſtate, great perſons, any man's preſent buſineſs of im- 
portance, and any caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there 
be ſome that think their wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the 
quick: that is a vein; which ſhould be bridled; 

Parce, puer, Aimulis, et fortius ute re . © IK 


And generally men, ought to find the difference be- 


tween ſaltneſs and bitterneſs. Certainly he that bath 


| a ſatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of bis wit, 


ſo he had need be afraid of others memor 7. 
He that queſtioneth much ſhall. learn much, and 


he ſhall give them occaſion to pleaſe» themſelves in 
ſpeaking, and himſelf ſhall continually gather know- 
age. But let his, queſtions not be troubleſome ; ſor 


that is fit for a poſer: and let him be ſure to leave other 


men their turns to ſpeaæ. Nay, if there be any that 
would reign, and take up all the time, let him find 


means to take them off, and b bring others ON24as | 
? F-4 mu- 
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104 Eſſayr civil and nd moral. | 
muſicians uſe? to do with thoſe that dance too long gal- 
liards. If you diſſemble fometimes your knowledge 
of that you are thought to know, you ſhall be 
thought another time to know that you know not 
Speech of a man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom, and w 
choſen. I knew one was wont to ſay in ſeorn, He | 
mult needs be a wiſe man, he ſpeaks ſo much of him- 
ſelf: and there is but one caſe wherein a man may ˖ 
commend himſelf with good grace, and that is in | 
commending virtue in another; efpecially if it be ſu n 
a virtue whereunto himſelf pretendeth. Speech of i 
touch towards others ſhould be ſparingly aifed : for 
diſcourſe wn to be as a field, without coming home . 
to any man. I knew two noblemen of the welt part FP 
of England, whereof the one was given to ſcoff, but tl 
kept ever royal cheer in his houſe : the other would m 
alk of thoſe that had been at the other's table, Tell f 
truly, was thete never a flout or dry: blow given? Wt" 
To which the gueſt would anſwer, Such and ſuch a 
thing paſſed: the lord would ſay, I thought he would 
mar a good dinner. Diſcretion of ſpeech is more 
than eloquence; and to ſpeak agreeably to him with 
whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak in good words, 
or in good order. A good continued ſpeech, without 
a god ſpeech of interlocution, Thews ſlowneſs ; and a 
god reply, or ſecond ſpeech, without a good ſettled 
ſpeech, ſheweth ſhallowneſs and weakneſs: as we ſee 
in beaſts, that thoſe that are weakeſt in the courſe 
are yet nimbleſt in the turn; as it is betwixt the grej- 
hound and the hare.' To uſe too many circumſtances 
ere one come to the matter is Weariſome; z to uſe none 
at all is blunt. Ori 341i On (Lit 4 70, 71 AE! 
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XXXIl. of plantation Fl 


LANTATI ONS are maria. | 
IL mitive, and heroical works. When: the world 
was young it begat more children, but now it is old ĩt 

begets fewer: for I may juſtly account ne plantations 
to be the children of former kingdoms. I like a 
plantation in a pure ſoil; that is, where people are 
not diſplanted, to the end to plant in others: for elſe it 

is rather an extirpation, than a plantation. : 
Planting of countries is like-planting of woods; for 
you muſt make account to loſe almoſt twenty years 
profit, and expect your recompence in the end. For 
the principal thing that hath been the deſtruction of 
molt plantations hath been the baſe and haſty drawing 
cf profit in the firſt years. It is true, ſpeedy profit is 

> {Woot to be neglected, as far as may ſtand wth, * 

good of the plantation, but no further. | 
1d lt is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing to take the. 

* ſcum of people, and wicked condemned men, to be 

+» cbe people with whom you plant: and not only ſo, 

Is but it ſpoileth the plantation: for they will ever live 

ut ke rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy, and 

do miſchief, and ſpend victuals, and be quickly weary, 


and then certify over to NEU: to the Gifs. 
of the plantation, ; 5M 6 3 
The people wherewith. you plans 1 8 oy be r- 
geners, ploughmen, labourers, ſmiths, carpentets, join- 
ers, fiſhermen, fowlers, with ſome. few ce e | 
ſurgeons, cooks, and bakers, 11:11 7! - 

In a country of plantation, fir Pekin ach. 
Find « n the country yields of itſelf to hand; 


2 
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as cheſtiuts, walnuts, pine-apples, olives, dates, plums, 
| cherries, wild buley. and the like, and make uſe of 
them. Then conſider what victual or eſculent thing 
there are which grow ſpeedily, and within the year; 
as parſnips, carrots, turnips, onions, radiſh, artichokes 
of Jeruſalem, maiz, and the like. For wheat, barley, 
andd oats, they aſk too much labour: but with peaſe 
and beans you may begin, both becauſe they aſk les 
labour, and becauſe they ſerve for meat as well as for 

bread. And of rice likewiſe cometh a great increak, | 

and it is a kind of meat. Above all, there ought to i 
be brought ſtore of biſcuit, oat-meal, flour, meal, a and { 

| Tal like, in the beginning, till bread may be had. { 
For beaſts or birds, take chiefly ſuch as are leaſt t 
LubjeR to diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt ; ' as ſwine, y 
goats, cocks, ba, nen geeſe, Nees and tt 
the: ide | tt 
The vieuaki in plantations ought to be 8 i te 
mio as in a beſieged town; that is, with certain a. Wl ar 
lowance. And let the main part of the ground em- to 
ployed to gardens or corn be to a common ſtock, an 
to be laid in, and ſtored up, and then delivered out n tio 
proportion; beſides ſome ſpots of ground that am BM cu; 
- particular perſon will manure for his on private. Ph 
Conſider likewiſe what commodities. the ſoil where be 
the plantation is doth paturally yield, that they may WW « 
_ ſome way help to defray the charge of the plantation: Waſte 
ſo it be not, as was ſaid, to the untimely prejudice and 
the main buſineſs; as it hath fared with tobacco u ber 
Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but too much cha 
and therefore timber is fit to be one. If there be iu 
ore, and ſtreams whereupon to ſet the mills, iron 15 om. 


brave commodity where wood aboundeth. n 


EC. 33. = Of Mlamationg\ 3. 88 
of bay ſalty, if * climate be proper for it, Fd he 


put in . i Growing fi e Phew, if Pore of be, 
0 likely commodity. Pitch and tar, where 


rs, and pines are, will not fail. 80. drugs and {hav | 
woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit. 
Soap aſhes: likewiſe, and other things that may + be 
thought of. But moil not too much under ground s 
for the hope of mines is very ic and FG to 
make the planters lazy in other things. . f 
For government, let it be in the bande of one «6 
ſiſted with ſome counſel; and let them have commiſ- 
ſion to . exerciſe martial laws with ſome limitation. 
And above all, let men make that profit of being in 
the wilderneſs, as they have God always and his ſer- 
vice before their eyes. Let not the government of 
the plantation depend upon too many counſellors and 
undertakers in the countty that planteth, but upon a 
temperate number; and let thoſe be rather noblemen 
and gentlemen, than n 3 ber they: "ook oer 
tothe preſent gain. 

Let there be e Noa ouſt eil the vlaota- 
tion be of ſtrength ;- and not only freedom from 
cuſtom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make the beſt of Now except there 
nere be ſome ſpecial cauſe of caution. 
mj Cram not in people by ſending too faſt company 
aſter company; but rather hearken how they waſte, 
and ſend ſupplies proportionably 3 but fo, as the num- 
ber may live well in the n and n by wk 
charge be in penury. 

| It hath been a great endangering to the health. of 
lome plantations, that they have built along the ſea 


and vers in mariſh and un vholſome grounds. aer. 
ore, 
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fore, though. you begin there, to avoid. carriage and 
other like diſcommodities, yet build {till rather up- 
wards from the ſtreams, than along. It concerneth 
likewiſe the health of the plantation that they have 
good ſtore of ſalt with them, that they nay ule. it = 
their victuals when it, ſhall be neceſſary,  - 
If you plant where ſavages are, do not Di _ 
tain them with trifles and gingles, but uſe them juſtly 
and gracioufly, with ſufficient: guard nevertheleſs: : And 
do not win their favour by helping them to invade 
their enemies, but for their defence it is not amils, | 
And fend oft of them over to the country that' plants, 
that they may. ſee a better condition than Weir own, | 
and commend it when they return, 
When the plantation grows to ſtrength, then it is t 
time to plant with women as well as with. men, that 


the plantation may, ſpread into ene and not be ] 
| ever pieced from without. t 
Tris the ſinfulleſt thing in the 11 to forſake rt 
Ma a plantation once in forwardneſs 3 for, beſides P 
the diſhonour, it is the guiltineſs of blood of many | 
e . F 
in 

xXXIV. of riches. ? 

T Catntt, Tk riches better than che baggage of vi 1 

l tue; 5 the roman word is better, impedimenta : for m. 
"As the baggage is to an army, fo is riches. to virtue, la 
Þ$/ cannot be ſpared, nor left behind ; but it hindrett de 
the march, yea and the care of it Stabes loſeth of me 
dlſtarbetn the victory. Of great riches there is 1 m 
55 "Teal Uſe; Except it be in the diſtribütion; the reſt ö ine 


but conceit ; ſo ſaith Solomon, I pbere much is, th" 
a 


Ef. 34. Of: riches, vel N rog. 
are many ae, it; and what hath the oumer, but 
the ſight of it with his eyes? The: perſonal fruition in 
any man cannot reach to feel great riches: there is a 
cuſtody of them, or a power of dole and donative of 
them, or a fame of e but no ſolid uſe to the 
owner. Do You, not ſee what feigned prices are ſet 
upon little ſtones and rarities? and what works of often- 
tation are undertaken, becauſe there might ſeem to be 
ſome uſe of great riches? But then you will ſay, they 
may be of uſe to buy men out of dangers or troubles: 
as Solomon ſaith, Riches are as a ſtronghold i in the ima- 
gination of the rich. man, But this is excellently ex- 
pteſſed, that it is in imagination, and not always in 
fact : for 2 1 5 riches have ſold more men 


1. 


juſtly, uſe obey, e diſtribute chearfully, and leave con- 
tentedly : yet have no abſtract nor frierly contempt of 
them, . but diſtinguiſh, as Cicero faith well of Rabirius 
Poſtbumus; 3 In fludio rei amplificande apparebat,, non 
qvaritiæ predam, ſed inſtrumentum bonitatis,, « queri. 
Hearken alſo to Solomon, and beware of haſty gather- 
ing of riches: Qui fe/tinat ad divitias, non erit inſons. 
The poets feign, that when Plutus (which is Riches) 

is ſent from Jupiter, he limps, and goes ſlowly; but 
vic when he is ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of foot: 
fo WY meaning, that riches gotten by good means, and juſt 
ue, labour, pace lowly; but when they come by the 
1retn death of others (as by the courſe of inheritance, teſta- 
Kh and the like) they come tumbling upon a 
But it might be applied likewiſe to Pluto, tak. 

ing ws him kg: * ml} ; for * ref come from. the 
+. | EV 
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devil (as by fraud, and un and ae wan 
oy come upon ſpeed. | 
The ways to enrich are many, ac moſt of them 
foul: parſimony is one of the beſt, and yet is not in- 
nacent;; for it with-holdeth men from works of libe- 
rality and charity. The improvement of the ground 
is the moſt natural obtaining of riches; for it is our 
great mother's bleſſing, the Earth's, but it is ſlow: 
and yet where men of great wealth do ſtoop to huſ- 
bandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly. © I knew a 
| nobleman in England, that had the greateſt audits of 
any man in my time: a great graſier, a great ſheep- 
maſter, a great timber-man, à great collier, a great 
cCorn-maſter, a great lead- man, and ſo of iron, and a 
number of the like points of huſbandry; ſo as the 
earth ſeemed a ſea to him in 2 00 of che ae 
* r | 
It was truly obſerved by one, chat bimſelf came ve- 
15 hardly to a little riches, and very eaſily to great 
riches: for when a manꝰs ſtock is come to that, that | 
he can expect the prime of markets, and overcome | 
_ thoſe bargains which for their greatneſs are few mens | 
money, and be partner in the induſtries of len | 
men, he cannot but increaſe mainly. \ 
The gains of ordinary trades and vocations are ho- T 
neſt, and furthered by two things, chiefly by diligence, 
and by a good name for good and fair dealing. But 
the gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, 
when men ſhall wait upon others neceſſity, broke by 
ſervants and inſtruments to draw them on, put off 
others cunningly that would be better chapmen, and 
the like practices, which are crafty and naught. 


A 


— 
— 
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As for the chopping of bargains ; en buys, 
not to hold, but to ſell over again, that commonly 
grindeth double, both upon the ſeller and upon the 
buyer. Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands be 
well choſen that are truſted. Uſury is the certaineſt 
means of gain, though one of the worſt; as that 
whereby a man doth eat his bread in ſudore vultus' ali- 
eni: and beſides doth plow upon Sundays. But yet, 
certain though it be, it hath flaws; for that the ſcri- 
veners and brokers do value unſound men to ea 
their own' turn, 

The fortune, in being the firſt in an invention or 
in a privilege, doth cauſe ſometimes a wonderſul over- 
growth in riches; as it was with the firſt ſugar-man in 
the Canaries : therefore if a man can play the true lo- 
gician, to have as well judgment as invention, he may 
do great matters, eſpecially if the times be fit. 

5 He that reſteth upon gains certain ſhall hardly grow 
it to great riches; and he that puts all upon adventures 
it doth oftentimes break, and come to poverty: it is good 
ic therefore to guard adventures mt cerfainticg: that may 
10 uphold loſſe. 

oh Monopolies and. 6. Be he 1 wares for 1 

| where they are not reſtrained, are great means to en- 
fy rich; eſpecially. if the party have intelligence what 
re, things are like to come into . Gas eines ban: 
ut ſelf beforehand. b 

e, - Riches gotten by ſervices 1 it be of the beſt 
iſe, yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding hu- 
mours, and other ſervile conditions, they may be 
placed amongſt the worſt. As for fiſhing for teſtaments 
and executorſhips (as Tacitus ſaith of Seneca, Te/ta- 
menta et or bos tanguam indagine capi) it is N worſe, 
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for they deſpiſe them that deſpair of them, and none 


riches have wings, and ſometimes they fly away of 
themſelves; ſometimes they muſt by let flying to RY 
in more. 


by how much men. ſubmit themſelves to meaner per- 
ſons, than in ſervice. 


Believe not much them that ſeem to deſpiſe riches; 


worſe when they come to them. Be not penny-wiſe: 


Men leave their FERC Sibir to their kindred, or to 
the public; and moderate portions proſper beſt in 
both. A great ſtate left to an heir is as a lure to all 
the birds of prey round about to ſeize on him, if he 


be not the better ſtabliſned in years and judgment. r; 


Likewiſe glorious gifts and foundations are like ſacri- 

fices without ſalt, and but the painted ſepulchres of tb 
alms, which ſoon will putrify and corrupt inwardly: be 
therefore meaſure not thine advancements by quan- v 
tity, but frame them by meaſure : and defer not cha- Myc 
rities till death; for certainly, if a man weigh it ne 

ly, he that does ſo. j is r liberal of another ane fai 
than of his Wm. | | 


XXXV. Of 3 0 


Mean not to ſpeak of divine prophecies, nor of eat 
- heathen. oracles, nor of natural prediQions ; but frei 
only of prophecies that have been of certain mee me 
and from hidden cauſes. 


Saith the Pythoniſſa to Saul, To-merrow thou in ] 
thy fon ſhall be with me. | ; tha 
Homer hath theſe verſes: _ nec 
At domus EÆneæ cunctis eee oris, = 
Et nati natorum, et qui naſcentur ab illis. 1 
A ne as it ſeems, of the roman empire. ent 


Seneca, 


Ef, 35. een eth N 11 8˙ 
e the mp -hathitheſe W b NDονẽẽe , 
f Jenient annis A ede 
Seeula ſeris, gui bus oceanus 
 incula rerum laxet, et ingens. 2609. chene 
Patras tellus, Tiphyſque rr e 
Detegat orbes; nec fit tenris Sei SYBA, egg 
Uitima Thule Weigl 
A prophecy of the diſcovery of F den 
The daughter of Polycrates dreamed that Jupiter 
bathed her father, and Apollo anointed him; and it 
came to paſs that he was crucified in an open place, 
where the ſun made his e, run with ſweat, ages * 
| rain waſhed it. | 5 
. WE Philip of Macedon dreamed be ſcaled up his Wiſes: 
del; whereby he did expound it that his wife ſhould 
; be barren : but Ariſtander the ſoothſayer told him his 
- viſe was with child; becauſe men 10 not * to e 
„veſſels that are empfeyx. | 
A phantaſm'that appeared to M. Brutus in \ his tent 7 
„ dad to him, Philippis iterum me videbimn. 
Tiberius ſaid to Galba, Tu nne, Galba, Ag alis ö 
imperium. 
In Veſpaſian' 8 time there went a W in the 


Ul 


of Neaſt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of Judea ſhould; 

ut reign over the world: which though it may be was 

ry, meant of our Saviour, yet ann it of var 5 
I paſian. lab | 

and Domitian dreamed the night boſors: * ne. 


[that a golden head was growing out of the nape of his 

heck: and indeed the ſucceſſion that felowed tac: for 

any years made golden times. 

Henry the ſixth of England gad 0. W the _ 

venth, RE Was a * and gave him water, 
1180 | | « This 
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114 Eſays etuil und moral. 
This is the lad en for which 
„% we ſtrive.” | 

When I was in Pane; #$ heard Hum one 468 
Pena, that the queen mother, who was given to cur. 
ous arts, cauſed the king her huſband's nativity to be 

calculated under a falſe name 3 and the aftrologer gave 


a judgment, that he ſhould be killed in a duel: a | 


which the queen laughed, thinking her huſband to be 
above challenges and duels: but he was flain upon a 
courſe at tilt, the re of the af of er 
oy going in at his bever. 

+ Phe trivial rophivey With 1 heard when I was 
child, and queen eder was in the flower of her 
| ng, was 3 | 
When mea is W 
England's mene 
Whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
princes had reigned, which had the principal letters of 
that word hempe (which were Henry, , Edward, Mary, 
Philip, and Elizabeth) England ſhould come to utter 
confuſion : which, thanks be to God, is verified only 
in the change of the name; for that the king's Rye 
is now no more of England, but of Britain. 

- There was alſo another prophecy before the " 
of 88, which I do not well underſtand : 

There ſhall . 

Between the Baugh and the May, | 
Ihe black feet of Norway. 

1 - When that is come and gone, 1 
England build houſes of lime and ſtone, 1% 
For after wars ſhall you have none. 

Ic was generally conceived 00 be max ofrike — 
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Ef. 35. , prapbecies. 115 
fleet that came in 88: for that nen $ r 
name, as they ſay, is Norway, © . 

* prediction of Regiomontanus, * 

Ocdtageſimus octauus mirabilis aun, ' ; 

N » thin likewiſe accompliſhed; in the ending of 
that great fleet, being the greateſt in ſtrength, though 
not in number, of all that ever ſwam upon the ſea. 
As for Cleon's dream, I think it was a jeſt; It was, 
that he was devoured of a long dragon; and it was 
expounded of a maker of ſauſages that troubled him 
exccedingly, There are numbers of the like kind, 
za e ſpecially if you include dreams and predictions of 
ger aſtrology. But I have ſet! down theſe: few only of 
certain credit for example. 


My judgment is, that they ought all to be ; deſpiſed, 


and ought to ſerve but for winter-talk by the fire-ſide: 


the though, when I ſay deſpiſed, I mean it as for belief ; 
8 of for otherwiſe the ſpreading or publiſhing of them is 


ary, in no ſort to be deſpiſed ; for they have done much 
ter miſchief. And I ſee _ ſevere: laws Side to r- 
only ys m. 

ſtyle That, that have given them grace 0 Fon cds. 


confiteth i in three things : firſt, That men mark when 


ble conjectures, or obſcure traditions, many times turn 
| themſelves into prophecies 3 while the nature of man, 
which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to fore- 
tell that which indeed they do but collect: as that of 
Leneca's verſe. - For ſo: much was then ſubjeR to de- 
monſtration, that the globe of the earth had great 
parts beyond the Atlantic, which might be probably 
conceived not to be all ſea: and adding thereto the 
tradition 


they hit, and never mark when they mils 5 as they do 
generally alſo of dreams. The ſecond is, That proba- 
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115 Eſays cial and moral. 12 
tenen in Plato 8 Timeus, and his Atlanticus, it 
might encourage one to turn it to a prediction. The 
third and laſt (which is the great one) is, That al. 
moſt, all of them, being infinite in number, have been 
impoſtures, and by idle and eraſty brains merely con. 
trived and feigned after the event poll 1 


XXXVI. Of be” 


''MBITION i is like choler, wich is an bu: 
mour that maketh men active, earneſt, full of 
alacrity, and ſtirring, if it be not ſtopped; but if it 
be ſtopped, and cannot have its way, it becometh 
aduſt, and thereby malign and venomous. So ambi- 
tious men, if they find the way open for their riſing, 
and ſtill get forward, they are rather buſy than dan- 
gerous ; but if they bi checked in their deſires, they 
become ſecretly diſcontent, and look upon men ani 
matters with an evil eye; and are beſt pleaſed when 
things go backward, which is the worſt property in a 
ſervant of a prince or ſtate, Therefore it is good fo; 
princes, if they uſe ambitious men, to handle it ſo, 2 
they be till progreflive, and not retrograde; which 
becauſe it cannot be without i inconvenience, it is good 
not to uſe ſuch natures at all. For if they riſe not 
with their ſervice, they will take order to make thei 
ſervice fall with them. But ſince we have ſaid it were 
good not to uſe men of ambitious natures, except it 
be upon neceflity, it is fit we peak! in what caſes they 
are of neceſſity. OREN: 

Good commanders in the! wars mul be ein, be 
they never ſo ambitious: for the uſe of their ſervice 
1 on with the reſt; and to take a ſoldier without 

ambition, 


— 


— 
3 
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Eſſ. 36. 5 FE . ambition. . 17 
ambition, is to pull off his ſpurs, "There is is alſo great 
uſe, of ambitious men in being ſkreens to princes in 


: CREIS! 


matters, of danger and envy ; ; for no man will take that 


ir 


is uſe allo of ambitious , men in V ee 30 the 
greatneſs of any ſubject that over-tops; as Tiberius uſed 
Macro in the pulling down, of Sejanus. Since there- 
fore they muſt be uſed in ſuch caſes, there reſteth to 
ſpeak how they are to be, bridled, that they may be 
leſs dangerous. | 

There 1 is leſs danger of them if they be of Kean 
birth, than if they be noble; and if they be rather 
fu harſh of. nature, than gracious and popular; and if they 


be rather new raiſed, than grown cunning, and forti- 
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bil fied | in their greatneſs. It is counted by ſome a ' weak- 
0 neſs i in princes. to have favourites; but i it is of all others 
and the beſt remedy. againſt ambitious great ones. Fot ; 
hen when the Way e of pleaſuring and diſpleafuring neth by 
Alt the favourite, it is impoſlible. any other ſhould be over- 
for great, 


Another means to curb them is to balance them by 
others as proud as they. But then there muſt be ſome 
middle counſellors to keep things ſteady ; ; for without 
that ballaſt the ſhip will roll too much. At the leaſt, 


, as 
hich 
3006 

not 


heir a prince may animate and inure ſome meaner perſons 
were to be as it were ſcourges to ambitious men. As for 
pt it the baving of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be 


of fearful natures it may do well; but if they! be ſtout 


they 
and daring, it may precipitate their deſigns, and | prove | 
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n, be dangerous. As for the pulling of them W if the 
-rvice iN affairs require, it, and that it may net be done wich R 
ithout as dulden the only way is the interchange, conti- 
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nually of favours and diſgraces'; whereby they may 


0 FN 6 erg S e reno 
wood. 


ſeeketh to be eminent amongft able men hath a great 
taſæ; but that is ever good for the Public: but he 


that plots to be the only dure _— _—_— is the 


| decay of an whole agmee.. 


| Honour hath three things in it: the MEM Ny 
to do good, the approach to kings and principal per- 


ſons, and the raiſing of a man's own fortunes. He 
that hath the beſt of theſe intentions when he aſpireth 
is an honeſt man; and that prince, that can diſcern of 
theſe intentions in another that aſpireth, is a wiſe prince. 


Generally let princes and ſtates chuſe ſuch miniſters 


as are more ſenſible of duty, than of riſing; and ſuch 
as love buſineſs rather upon conſcience, than upon 
bravery: and let them diſcern a buſy nature from a 
willing mind, | 


XXXVI. of mots and triumphs 


H ES E things are but toys, to come among 
ſuch ſerious obſervations: but yet, ſince princes 
will have ſuch things, it is better they ſhould be graced 


with elegancy, than daubed with coſt. Dancing to 


ſong is a thing of great ſtate and pleaſure. I under- 
ſtand it, that the ſong be in choir, placed aloft, and 


accompanied with ſome broken muſic, and the ad 
| tt 


„Of ambition, it is leſs barmful the uten to m 
vail i in great things, than chat other to appear in every 
thing; for that breeds confuſion,” and mars buſineſs, 
| But yet it is leſs danger to have an ambitious man ſtir- 
ring in buſineſs, than great in dependences. He that 


Ef. 37. Of maſks.and triumpbs. 119 
fitted to the device. Acting in ſong, eſpecially in dia- 
logues, hath an extreme good grace: I ſay acting, not 


voices of the dialogue would be ſtrong and manly 


tragie 
one over againſt another, and taking the er 1 
catches, anthem- wiſe, give great pleaſure. 

Turning dances into figure is a childiſh — 
and generally let it be noted, that thoſe things which 
I here ſet down are ſuch as do naturally take the ſenſe, 


alterations of ſcenes, ſo it: be quĩetly and without noiſe, 
r= WT are things of great beauty and pleaſure; for they feed 
je and relieve the eye, before it be full of the fame ob- 
th ject. Let the ſcenes abound with light, ſpecially co- 
of bured and varied; and let the maſkers, or any other 
ce, that are to come down froin the ſcene, have ſome mo- 
ers tions upon the ſcene itſelf before their coming down; 
ich for it draws the eye ſtrangely, and makes it with great 
on pleaſure: to deſire to ſee that it cannot perfectly diſcern. 
n « Let che ſongs be loud and chearful, and not chirpings 
or pulings. Let = muſic likewiſe be A and os 
and well placed. X 
The colours: that ſhew beſt by candle-light a are 
white, carnation, and a kind of ſea-water green: and 
tom as they are of no great colt, ſo they 
are of moſt glory. As for rich embroidery, it is loſt, and 
not diſcerned. Let the ſuits of the maſkers be grace- 
ful, and ſuch as become the perſon when the viſors 
are off; not after examples of known attires, Turks, 
ſoldiers mariners, and the like, 


dancing (for that is a mean and vulgar thing) and the 


(a e baſe and a tenor, no treble) and the'ditty high. and 
not nice or dainty. Several choirs placed 


and not reſpect petty wonderments. It is true, the 


; | | | Let 
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Let anti- maſes not be long: they have been cot 
monmyiof "fools; ſatires, baboons; wild: meh," antique, 
wbeaſts, ſpirits, witehes, Ethiops, pigtnies, turquetz, 
nympha; ruſtics, Cupide, ſtatus's movifig, and the 
ne. As for angels, it is is not comical enough to put 
them in anti- maſks: and any thing that is hideous, 2 
{fevils, giants, is on the other: fide as unfit; But chief. 
ly let the muſic of them be recreative, and with ſome 
ages eee Argh SOL Ie Ot > (TON 

Some ſweet odours ſuddenly coming forth, Wirbel 
— falling; are, in ſuch a company as therek 
ſteam and heat, things of great” pleaſure. and” refreſh. 
ment. Double maſks,” one of men, another of la- 
dies, addeth ſtate and variety. But all is nothing, ex 
. the room be kept clear andineat; 

For juſts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of 
aki are chiefly in the chariots wherein the chal 
lengers make their entry; eſpecially if they be drawn ! 
with ſtrange beaſts, as lions; bears, * camels, and the WY 
like: or in the devices of their entrance,” or in the u 
bravery of their liveries, or in the goodly furniture ꝗ i 
der amen eee g. en. ory 1 ne 
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NN. Of; nature eb L 


8 +28 23 > * fy Jrk 45 3:44.44 $8 
}J -ATURE-. is at hidden, Forerinhesohel 
24 Y come, - ſeldom extingui hed. Force maketh# 
ture more violent in the retura q WvoBiritie ud Ufo 
maketh nature leſs. importune: but euftom only dot 
1. nature. e eee „ cM 

He that ſeeketh victory en natuteg let him rl 
diele great nor too mall taſſest- & the ff 
n make him dejected, by oſten ſailings j and the ſ 


cond 


Ck | 
$& . 


ex 38. enen 121 
cond "Bape, ſmall proceeder;-though by often 
prevailings, And at the firſt. let him practiſe with 
| helps, as ſwimmers do with bladders or ruſhes; but 
after a time let him praRtiſe with diſadvantages,- as 
| dancers do with thick ſhoes :. for eee 
ſection, if the practice be barder than the uſe. 

Where nature is mighty, and therefore, the Ace 
hard, tho degrees had need be, firſt, to ſtay and arreſt 
nature in time; like to him that would fay over the 
ſour and twenty letters when he was angry : then to 
go leſs in quantity; as if one ſhould, in ſorbearing 
wine, come from drinking healths to a draught at a 
meal, and laſtty to diſcontinue altogether: but if a 
man have che fortitude and ee to nnn 
1 himſelf at once, that is the beſt; | 
0. ile animi vindex, lende Nee 0 oh 
0. VNncula gui rupit, dedoluttque femeL 
Neither is the ancient rule amiſs, to bend nature as a 
wand to a contrary extreme, whereby to ſet it right ; 
underſtanding it . the N extreme is no 
re 0 n 
Let ant. aan, oh a habit upon. bimſelf nicks 
etual continuance, but with ſome intermiffion : 
or both the pauſe reinforceth the new onſet; and if a 
an that is not perfect be ever in practice, he ſhall as 
SH pope as his abilities, and induce one 

it of both; . he his" bur 
"Bur tet nota man truſt TY victory over is nature 
ſoo far; for nature will lie buried a great time, and 
revive upan the occaſion or temptation. Like as 
was with Adop's damſel turned from a cat to a wo- 
an, "wu fat very demurely at the board's end till a 


G mouſe | 


'1 
{ 


wt Bp Sal 
mouſe rat before, het: © Therefgte let a 15 Fen 
1010 te de te. or put untelt often l 0 
it; that he may be little moved will it. 
A man's nature is beſt perceived, in ee for 
there is tro affectation; in paſſion, for that putteth a man 
cut of his preccpts: and in 4 new caſe or Exeritnent, 
for there cuſtem leavetli bim... 
They are happy men whoſe natures ſort with their 
vocations ; otherwiſe; they may ſay, Multum incola 
fait anima mea, When: ney converſe'i in thoſe —_ 
they. do not affect. ö 
In ſtudies, ee a man ene upon 
kimſelf, Jet: him ſet hours for it; but "whatſoever i Is | 
agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for: any. 
ſet times, for his thoughts will fly to it of themſelves; 
ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or ſtudies will ſuffice, 
A man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let Mom n ſeaſorebl Ny water Te nes and deſtto 
Weiher. e ik | 
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"ENS thoughts are 5 l to thei 
inclination ; their diſcourſe and ſpeeches a0. 
3 to their learning and infuſed opinions; bit 
their decds are after as they have been accuſtomed; 
and therefore, as Machiavel' well noteth (though jn a, 
ill fav oured inſtance) there ĩs no truſting to the fore? 
of nature, nor to the bravery. of words, except it be 
corroborate by cuſtom. His inſtance is, that for the et 
atchieving of a deſperate conſpiracy a man ſhould nt i 
reſt upon the fiereeneſs of any man's nature, or bi 


reſolute undertakings; but take ſuch an one as * 
01994 £ | 


EG. 39- Qf culun ond ducation. 123; 
had, bi a e meg in blood. But — 
knew got ß 3 frier Clement, nor a; Ravillac, 
Jauregy, nor a Baltagar Gerrard: yet this e ae 
ill, that nature nor the engagement of words, are 
180 forcible. as, cuſtom. Only ſuperſtition is nom 

o well advanced, that men of. the firſt; blood are as, 


Ap made £quipo even in matter; of 


lood, KW . S den ir Nerds : ia 


In other things the.predominancy of cuſtom. is every 
where viſible ; inſomuch as a man would wonder to 
hear men. profels, proteſt, engage, give great words, 

and then do .JuE, as they baye done before 31.25 if they 
were dead images, and engines moved, only. by..the.- 
wheels of Cuſtom. Me fee alſo the reign or tyranny; 
ol cuſtom, what it is. The Indians (I mean the ſect 
of their wiſe men) lay themſelves quietly upon a ſtack 
of Mood, and, ſo ſacrifice, themſelves by fire. Nays: 
he wives ſtrive to be burned with the corpſes of their 
huſbands, The lads of Sparta of ancient time were 
wont to be ſcourged upon the altar of Diana without 
0 much as ſqueaking. I remember in the beginning 
f queen Elizabeth's time, of England, an Iriſh res: 
el condemned put up.a petition to the deputy that be 
night. be hanged in a wyth, and not in an halter, be- 
auſe it had been ſo , uſed With former rebels, There 
monks in, ;Ruſlia, fot penance: that will G&tia:whdle- 
ght in a wveſſel of water, till they be engaged 
ith, hard ice. Many examples may be put of the 
Ice of, cuſtom,; bath upon mind and body. Theres. 


Fa let men by all means endeavour. 10. gbtajn good 
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Ire ings cuſtom. is. the principal magiſtrate of man's 
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124 2 =_ and moral. 
Certainly ouſtom is moſt perfect when it beginne 
in. young years: this we dall education, which is in 
effect but an early-cuſtom. So w ſee in languages, 
the tongue is more pliant v0 all ehre and ſound, 
the, joints are more ſupple toall feats: of -a@ivity: and 
motions, in youth than after wards l Ferst, is true; 
that: late learners; cannot ſor eld dake de ply, æxceptem 
be im ſome minds that havo ot ſuffered zhemſelves to 
fix, but have kept themſelyes open and pvepared to 
receive continual ameudmunt j which:is dxcoeding rate. 
But if che force of ouſtom ſimple and ſeparate be 
great; the force ef paſtor copulate, and conjoinedh 
and collegiate, 66 far greater; Fer there example 
teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quidkeneth, 
glory-raiſcth:; ſo as in ſueh plaees the force df cuſtom 
is in his enaltation.¶ Oertainly the great multiplication 
of. virtues: upon human nature teſteth upon ſocietirt 
well: ordained. and diſciplined: for commonwealths 
and good governments de nouriſh virtue grown; but 
do not much mend the ſeeds. But the miſery is, that i. 
the moſt effectual n are now ae e ft 
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TY cannot-beidenied:butioutward aceidents:condua to, 
much to fortune: favour, opportunity, death 0 
others, occaſion fitting virtue. But chiefly the mouli 
of a man's fortune is in his dun hands. Faber guiſ ef, 
gue fortunæ ſuæ, faith the poet. And the moſt fre 
quent of external cauſes is, that the folly of one mun 
— another: ſor no man proſpers {o'fud 
TO nr tiny 13130 HM igt 40911 0879 ten 
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.  Overt and apparent virtues brine: forth priſe; it 
there be ſecret and hidden virtues that bring ſouth for- 
tune: certain deliveries of a man's ſelf, which have 
10 name. The ſpaniſh name, deſembollura, partly 
expreſſeth them, when there be not ſtonds nor reſtive- 


vy (after he had deſcribed Cato major in thele words, 
In ill viro tantum robur corporis of animi fuit, ut, 
| quacunque laco 'natus'eſſet, fortunam fibi fucturus vide 
retur) falleth upon that, that he had uerſatile inge- 
num. Therefore if a man look ſharply and atten- 
tively, he ſhall ſee Fortune: for though ſhe be blind, 
yet ſhe is not inviſible. The way of Fortune is like 
the milken way 


ing light together”: ſo are there a number of little and 
ſcarce diſcerned virtues, or rather faculties and euſtoms, 
that make men fortunate. The Italians note ſome of 
them, ſuch as a man would little think: when they 
ſpeak of one that cannot do amiſs, they: will throw 


19 And certainly there be not two more fortunaß 
properties, than to have a little of the fool, and 

too much of the honeſt. Therefore extreme lovers 
of. their! country or maſters were never ſortunate ; 
Leber can they; be: ſor when a man placeth his 
oughts, without himſelf, he goeth not his o Way. 
"my haſty. - fortune maketh and enterpriſer and re- 
(the french hath it better, entreprenant or re- 
w but the exerciſed fortune maketh the able 


G3 man. 


neſs in a man's natute, but that the wheels of bis mind 
keep way with the wheels of his fortune. For ſo Li- 


| in the ſky, which is a meeting or knot | 
of a number of ſmall ſtars; not ſeen aſunder, but giv- 


in into his other conditions, that he hath Poco di mate | 
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in the account he gave'to the fate of his roms F 
often interlaced this ſpeech, « And in this ortune hal RF 
no part,“ never proſpered in any thing he undet- 12 
bock afterwards CE ae bo 

Ceran dee be, whoſe ſortene⸗ are f Ke to oF 
mer "3 verſes, that have a flide and eafir nefs more "than | Gy 
the, verſes 15 other poets; a8 Plutarch ſsith of Time: tea 
leon 8 fortune, in reſpect of that of Agelilaus, « or Ef. in 

minondas; and that this ſhould, bes. 0 .c doubt. it, i F 
myo N DL debe fe, 190 * 40 04. 22 11 71 Na! [: Th 
38: 8 Ii! At}; WY ugig ul br Cu 100 not 

2 x of 1 911.0) ern 
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* b ry. They fay, That j it Fi Pity the, devil ſhoul 
he God's part, which is is. tithe: „ That the ſure 
| 1950 grestelt fabbax bbath 
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at m ficos p pecus a pre. pi bas arcent_- ; 


"That the Uſurer breaketh the "firſt law that was ma e 


for m ankind': after the fall; which Was, Tn | ſugars v 
15 tut tomedes Panim tum; no 'n ot, E ach re ul TH 


en: That uſurers ſhould Ae orang e. 8 N pe ts, 


becaule they de judalze:* That it is g nature ſor 
money to beget money';, and the Uke. I ſay | this - 
ly, thatuſury is 4 conte fun Propter dutitiem cord: 
for ſince there muſt be borrowing and lending, and 
men are ſo hard 'of heart a as they wil not lend eh. 
My. nuff be permitted. Some others have mae 
fuſpicious and E OT of bank 'S  diſcove- 
Ty of mens. eftates, and other inventions; 5 | but few 
ans ſpoken of uſury uſefully. It is good to ſet be- 
fore us the inicommodities and commodities of uſury, 
that the good. may be either weighed cut, or culled 
out; ; and warily to provide, that While we at forth 
to char which f is better, we meet not with that which 
k worſe, * ; AUVBWT97 18 XO08 , 
tende of 17 are, V glg, Tbat it 
ail fewer merchants: for, were it not for this lazy 
tfade of uſury, money would not lie ftill, but would 
in great part be employed upon merchandiſing, which 
"i is the vena! porta HON in à ſtate. The ſecond, 
bat it makes poor merchants: for 48 4 faftnör cih 
„Lot huſband his ground ſo well, if he fit at a great 
ieent; fo the merchant cannot Jie his trade ſo well, 
4 if be ſit at great uſury. The third is incident to * 


wi other two and that is, The decay of uſt of 
ifurn | Kings 9 r " ſtates, which ebb br ' flow with mercl an- 


= The fourth, That it bring eih the treaſure of 

are, fate into a few hahds; 1 the ufurer being 

it rei s, and others at bncertttlh, "at th . 
G 4 & I) £23 IN 697! 
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1 28 22 . and oo 1 at 
of the game moſt of the money will be mie ben: 
and ever a ſtate flougiſheth when wealth is more equal- 
ly ſpread. The fifth, Tbat it beats down: the price 
of land; for the employment of money js;chiefly ci. 
ther merchandizing or purchaſing, and uſury waylays 
both. The ſixth, Jhatit-doth dull and damp all in- 
duſtries, improvements, and new. inventions, wherein 
money would be ſtirring, if it were not for this ſlug | 
The laſt, That it is the cabker and ruin ef many | 
mens eftates, which. ORIG ae a ou 
lic poverty. 1094; iS 1057 5 t 
On the nk PTR ECT es aſury _ fr 
i 
c 


firſt, That howſoever uſury in ſome reſpect: mou 
merchandizing, yet in ſome other it ad vanceth it; ; for 
it is certain that the greateſt part of trade is driven by d 
young merchants, upon borrowing at intereſt: fo as if Wi * 
the uſurer either call in or keep back his money, there if * 
will enſue preſentiy a great ſtand of trade. Tbe ſe,. n 
cond i is; That were it not for this eaſy borrowing Bc 
upon intereſt, mens neceflities would-draw:upon them Wh 
a moſt ſudden undoing, in that they would be forced i 
to ſell their means (be it lands or gods) far wider Bil | 
foot :- and ſo, whereas uſury doth but ;gnaw upos if d 
them, bad markets would ſwallow them quite up. N 
far mortgaging or pawning, it- will little mend the er 
matter: ſor either men will not take pawns without 2 
| prepares they do, they will look preciſely for tie Bi"! 


forfeiture... ; 1:rememaber a cruel monicd man in the fret 
country, that would ſay, The devil take this wu, 
</it keeps us from forſeitures of mortgages a0 por 
% bands Tha thind and laſt is. Tat it 5s = xaviy {ſrl 
to gonSeive that; there would be ordinary borrows g 
without pr . to:nohative-th 

Eo thru ” 


numbe 
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number vf inconvehiences that wil enſue; if borrow-- 
ing be cramped?” therefore tb ſpeak” of "the aboliſhing 

of ul is ide. All ſtates have” ever Had "It in Site 
Find: br fate, or other: ſo as that opiriio nion müff be ſent | 


eee hoc ee ee 0 eee e 


of uſury, how the diſcommodities of it ma La ko 
avolded;z and the commodities fetained. © Saks 


uſury, two things are to be recendled : the one, that 
the tooth of uſury be grinded Mhat it bite not too 
much: che other; that there b ſeſt open a meęans to 


we  _w 


continuing and quickening of trade. This cannot be 


n mm 


merchant will be to ſeek for money; And it is to be 
noted,» that the trade of merchandize, being the moſt 


luerative, _— 3 1 at rr — other wow 
tracts not ſo. 2 


thus: that there be two rates of uſury, the one free 


certain perſons, and in cettain places of merchandizing. 
Firſt therefore, let uſury in general be reduced to'five 
in the hundred; and let that rate be proclaimed to be 


ke. ike. any penalty for tlie fame.. This will preſerve 


l caſe inſinite borrowers. in the country. This will 
n good part raiſe the price of land) becauſe land pur- 
ſed at fixteen r ſic in the 
een 9 hundred, 


—— 


3 


To ſpeak now of the efoiinatioh Ab Teglertent 


by the balarice of commodities ant Gcbin, modes a 


imite monied men to lend to the metchants; for the 
done except you introduce two ſeveral ſorts of uſury, 


a leſs and a greater. For if you reduce ufury to one 


Jo ſerve bach ee che wen weib be bay 


and general ſor all, the other under licence only to 


ber and current;”and ler dhe date ſlur” itſelf ot w 


| porrowing: from any general ſtop or drinsſe This 
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130 Eſaus civil umd mura. 
hundred, and ſomerhat more, whereas this rate of 
intereſt yields bum faves; This by like reaſon will cncou- 
rage and edge induſtrious and profitable improvements 
becauſe many will, rather venture, ig that kind, tha 
take five in the hundred, e n been ule 
to greater profit. Sin SNN ien 6 281¹ 4. | 
+,1;Secondly, Let there he garten petſons ral. to 
lend to wb mexchants upon uſury at A;bigher rate; 
andjlet, it be ; 9h, the: cautions. following. Let the 
rate be, even with the merchant bimſelf, ſomewhat 
More eaſy than thag he uſed formerly to pay: for by 
that means all ,borrowers ſhall have ſome eaſe by, ths 
reformation, be he merchant or, whoſoever. Letiit 
be no. dent or common ſteck, but every man be 


maſter of his own money. Not that L altogether mi 
like- banks; 3 but they will hardly be brooked, in 16 
gard of certain ſuſpicions. Let the ſtate be anſwered 
ſome, ſmall matter. ſor the licence, and the teſt. leit 
the lender 5 for if the abatement. be but ſimall, it wil 
ne whit diſcourage, the lender. For he, for example 
that took before ten or nine in the hundred, will feos 
1 deſcend to eight in the hundred, than give over 
his trade of uſury,,.and,go from certain gains to gain 
of hazard. Let theſe licenſed. lenders be in number 
indefinite, but reſtrained to; cer tain; ptineipal cities ani 
towns of merchandizing; fox then they will be had 
Ude ta pales other mens moneys, in the county 
io zg he licence of nine will not ſuck away the cub 
rent rate of, five ;- for no man wilh ſand his ae 
ok) no ht thew.; into unknown hands. 
acht it be gbjegteds; that this dh in a ſort ee 
Mur vz, whigh before was Jn. Jorg. places. but pet 
9046; ecke tee 14, ee ar ebe, lla 
5˙ fl 7 | 
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five: the anſwer is that it is bettoru to taitigats fury 
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Man that is young in years made eld itt hours, 
H it de have loſt no time; but That bappeßetm 
rely.” Generally youth is like the firſt cgitätidnd, 
not ſo wiſe as the ſecond; for there is a youth” in 


˖ Wi as well as in ages: and yet the invention 
I young men is more lively than that of old; and 
is imaginations ſtream into their minds better, and, a8 it 
i ward, more divinely- n e 20 tee 
de Natures that have ch beatz and — and vio- 
i lent defires and perturbations, are not ripe for action 


till they have paſſed the metidian of their years: an 
vas wich Julius Cæſar and Septimius Severus; of the 
n litter of whom it is ſaid, Juventutem egit erroribus, 


will ine furbribus, plenam; and yet he was the ableſt em- 
e Peror almoſt of all che lift. But repoſed natures ma) 
oo de well in youth; as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Czfar,C 0 


over mus duke of Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and others. 
cain e On the other ſide, heat and vivacity in age is ah 
mber excellent. compoſition for buſineſs. Voung men are 
ter to invent than to judge, fitter for execution than 
n counſel, and fitter for new projects than for f-t= 


kd buſineſs; for the experience of age in things that 
within the compass wy it een Ow but in | 
. ew things abuſeth them. 101% % n 
The errors of young men are the l of ibuſinet'4 
there of aged men amount but to this, that 
might have heen done, orfooner? Voung mie, 
ate mm of: actions, embrace: more: 

than 
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Xe Efays edi au moral. 
MAW Hh hold fir more e 5 
ip bhi eng, Irie WoHſiReraribn of the means and 
deßfees; pürfus ſore" few principles which they have 
*chaficed upon Abſurdly; eafe niot to nevate, which 
dards ukkhown inconvetlieticies ; "Uſe extreme reme- 
"digs at firſt; afſd, that which doubletn all err6rs, will 
vt Adee of ketract them; like an untest) 
Borke, that will” neither ſtop nor” turn. Men of age 
object too much, conſult too long, adventure too lit- 
tle, repent too ſoon; and ſeldom drive buſineſs home 
to the full period, but content antes with a me- 
diocrity of ſucceſ. 
Certainly it is 8 to compound employment of 
both; for that will be good for the preſent, beczuſe 
the virtues of either age may correct the defects of 
both; and good for fuccefion, that young men my 
be learners, while mefi in age are actors; and, la- 
ty, good Fre extern accidents, ' becauſe” authority fo- Wl - 


loweth old men, and favour and popularity youth. Bf 
But for the moral part, perhaps youth will have the Bil -1 
pre- emmence; a5/age hath for the politic!” A certain Wi --; 
Tabbin upon the text, Nur young nen ſhall ſer viſio, Wil - + 
und your 01d nien pull drum driams,” inferreth, that I k 
young men ate admitted nearer to God than old, be- t 
bade ifm is a Clerer revelation trat à dream. And = f 
""bertaliy the more a ftan drinketh of te world, def 
more it intdcatethi ? and age dich proflt rather in the 5. 
does uf Sbder amg that in the - virtues of the . 
rand reines e ehh ol ee be 10 
1455} fibre" Be Wethe lve af breriestly ripereſs in de 0 
Fee which Fadeth-Vetlines) "Theſe des firſt, fd f . 
of e brite wies the edge whereof is ſoon time); BW of 
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u bene et en RO 
A ſecond fort" is of thoſe that have ſome ratural dit. 
poſitions which have better grace in in youth mum in 
e e and luxuriant ſpeech, which 
becomes youth well, but not age: ſo Tully faich of 


third is of ſuch as take too High, a ſtrain at the firſt, 
end are magnanimous more thar: tract of years can up- 
hold: as was Scipio Africanus; of whom e 
in W = ne 4 ealelant. 7 


ui. Of bauch. 


9 We like 2 nich tone, beſt ban ſets 
and ſurely virtue is beſt i in a body that is come - 
y. er not of delicate features ; and. that hath ra- 
ther dignity of preſence, than beauty of aſpeck. Nei- 
cher is ĩt:almoſt ſeen that very beautiful perſons are 
otherwiſe of great virtue ag if nature were rather 
dußy not to err. than in labour to produce excellency : 
and therefore they | proves. accompliſhed, but not of 
great ſpirit, and ſtudy rather behaviour than virtue. 
But this holds not always; for Auguſtus Czar, Ti- 
tus Veſpaſianus, Philip le bel of France, Edward the 
„ Haufthrof England, Algibiades of Athens, Iſmael. the 
-{ophi-of, Eerſia, wert all high and. great ar a 
et the moſt beautiful men of their times, 

In beauty, that of favour is more. than that of co- 
lour; and that of decent and gracipus motion more 
; than: has of Favour... That is the beſt part of beauty 
which a picture capnot expreß, no nog the firſt 1855 
of teig. Them is no, excellent beauty that hat 
E * in the, propeption, . Is 
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Hortenſius, Idem manebat, negue idem decebat. The 
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234 Eſehn civil und moral. N 
cannot-tell whether. Apelles or Aan e the © 
ebe E eee eee a perſonsge 
by geometrical ptoportions, the other by taking the 


beſt parts out of divers faces to make one excellent. 


Such perſonages I think would pleaſe no body, but the 
Painter that made them. Not but I think a painter 
mayer make a better face than ever was; but he muſt 
do it by a kind of felicity (as a muſician that maketh 


| an excellent air in muſic) and not by rule. A man 


ſhall fee faces, that if you examine them part by part 
you 80 and. never a good, and-yet ate do 
well: 31. . 2 1013b 118 
If. — tad) 1 the principalpart-of beauty! is in 
decent motion, certainly it is no marveſ though per- 
ſons! in years ſeem many times more amiable; Pal. 
chrorum autumnus pulcher e for no youth can be come- 
ly but by pardon, and eee the! 0 8 as to 
* up the comelineſs. Sin 260017 i e 
Beauty is as ſummer.-Kruits, which; are eaſy. to cors 
rupt, and. cannot laſt; and for the moſt part it makes 
4 diſſolute youth, and an age a little out of counte- 
nance: but yet certainly again, if it light well, i it 
oy: virtues hine,! An vices Anu NN 


e a XIV. 07 FP efurmity. | 


D Eforined e, n even with nas 
ture ʒ ſor as nature hath done ill by them, fo 
do they by nature, being for the moſt part (as the 
Seriptur e faith} vard. of. natural fecion and ſo "ep 
baye their revenge of nature. 
Cettainly there is a canſent bete crap boey ent 


the mind; Wan where nature erreth in the onen he 


13 7 venturctl 


BY: 44. W » Ofcdeformityi 135 
ventureth in the other: L perrut i une, perivlirutur | 
in glare. 6 But becauſe there isn man "ani election 
touching the frame of his mind, and à necaſſity in the 
frame.of his body, the ffars of naturkl inclination are 
cured. by the ſun of diſcipline and virtue: 
| therefore it is good to conſider: of deformity; not as a 
liga which is more deceivable, e ene 
ſeldom faileth of the: effect. 
Whoſoever hath any thing fixed tab thisrpaſon: 1 
doth. induce contempt, hath alſo. a perpetual ſpur in 
himſelf to reſcue and deliver himſelf from ſcorn. 
Therefore all deformed perſons are extreme bold* 
fuſt, as in their own defence, as being expoſed. 15 
ſeorn z but in proceſs. of time by a general habit. 
Allo it ſtirreth in them induſtry; and 3 a 
this kind, to watch and obſerve the weakneſs: of wh 
that they may. have ſomewhat to repay. tf; {7 
Again, in their ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy: _ 
wards them, as perſons that they think they may at 
pleaſure, deſpiſe ; and it layeth their competitors, apd 
emulators aſleep, ,as_neyer-believing they ſnould be in 
poſlibilizy of advancement, ull they ſee; them in poſ- 
ſeſhon : ſo that, upon the matter, in a great wit de- 
e is an advantage to riſing. 
Kings in ancient times (and at this preſent i in bene 

0 countries) were wont to put great truſt in eunuchs ; j 
| WH becauſe they that are envigus to all are more 
ous and officious tewords One, But yet their tr 
wards them. hath, rather deen as to. good ſplals and 
8000 WI hiſperers,. than good magiſtrates and officers X 
And much like is the reaſon. of..deformed-pertons, YG 
Hill the ground is, they, will, if, they be off ſpirit, 
kk 9 e WIN. ſrom ſcorn y which muſt be} 
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136 Efes crotland 
either by Arüb ot maler + ind Grebe K it not be 
marvelled if ſometimes they prove excettent pesfans;/ 
ag wu Ageſilaus, Zanger the fon of Sohyman, ſop, 
Gaſoa preſident of Peru 3 and Soctates maꝶ go. like, 
wie amongſt chem, wir othen 2102 gm 
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USES aw dale to live ing and watts Look: 
LI on: therefore let uſe be preferred before uni- 
— except where both may be had. Leave the 
goodly fabrics, of houſes. for beauty only to the en- 
\chantell 6. ogg te bebte, Wd: build _ with | F 
ſmall coſt. - 4 ret» 10 U | 
| He that builds a fair Wen e at hott 6 
teth-hinelf to priſon. - Neither do I reckon it an ill 
ſeat only here the air is unwholſome, but likewiſe 
where che air is unequal: as you ſhall fee many fine 
ſeats ſet upon a knap of ground, environed with high - 
er hills round about it, whereby the heat of the ſun 
is pent ii, and the wind; garhereth as in troughs ; 0 
a8 you ſhall have, and that ſuddenly, as great diverſi- 
ty of heat and cold, as if you dwelt in ſeveral n 

Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill ſeat, but | 
Ub ways, iu miarlbets; and, if you will conſult wih 1 
Mom, ill neighbours. I ſpeak not of many more: pa 
want of water; want of wood, ſhade, and ſhelter; thi 
- want of: fruitfulneſs,” and mixture of grounds of feve- 
zal matures; want: of proſpect, want of Tevel grounds, 
-want: vf places at ſome near diſtance for ſports of 
hunting, hawking, and races: too near tlie ſea, too 
rente z having the commodity : of navigable river 
or ur diſcommodity of their — too - off 
$ 10M 


A - 
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from great cities, which may hinder buſineſs; or too 
near them, which lurcheth all provifions,” and make 
cvery thing dear: where a man hath a great living laid 
together, and where he is ſcanted. All which as it is 
impoſſible perhaps to find together, ſo it is good to 
know them, and think of them, that a man may take 
3s many as he can 3 and af he have \{everal dwellings, 
that he ſort them ſo, that what he wanteth in the one, 
he may find in che other. Lucullus anſwered PG m 
pey well, who, when he ſaw bis ſtately galleries : 
rooms ſo. large and lighitſome in one of his boufes, 
ſaid, “ Surely an excellent place for ſummer, but how 
« do you in winter? Lucullus anſwered, Why 
cc do you not think me as wiſe as ſome fowl are, that 
«ever change their abode: towards the winter??? 
To paſs from the ſeat to the houſe itſelf: we will 
do as Cicero doth in the. arator's art, ho writes. 
books: De, eratare,' and à book he entitles: Oratar 3 
whereof the former. delivers the precepts of the art, 
| and the latter the perfection. We will therefore de- 
{ctibe a princely palace, making a brief model there+ 
ol. For it is ſtrange 10 ſee now in Europe ſuch huge 
bulldingz, a8 the Vatican, and Eſcurial, ere 
e and. yet e fair room in inen 


by oboe yo have tbo foveral 855 a-fides rt 
er; the banqquet, as is ſpoken of in the book of Eſther 
and à ſide for the houſhold ; the one ſon feaſts and 
tiumphs, and the other for dwelling. I;underftand 
both theſe - ſides to be nos only returns, but parts of 
the:frant zo and tn beh⁰ without, though, ſrveralr 
y partitionad within; und taibe an both ſides: afis 
0 by 09 © gaiyottaore ods to filbomanea)sb girat 
Got! 
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| ” T would have, on the fide of the e in 195 
one only goodly room above ſtairs, of ſome forty foot 


High; and under it a room "for a drefling or [Preparing 


ple ce at times of trium phs. . 1 


On the other tide, ATE is the boulbeld fide, I 
wiſh it divided at the firſt into a hall and a chapel 


| (with a partition between) both of good ſtate and big · 


neſs; and thoſe not to go all the length, but t to baye 
1 

ae further end a winter and a Jer parlour, 
both fair ; and under theſe 1 rooms a f ir and large cel- 
lar funk under ground; and likewiſe "ſome 3 privy. kit 


chens, with butteries and pantries, and | the. ike, pt 


As for the tower, I would have it .two ſtories, of | 


eighteen. foot high apiece. above. the two Wings, and 
25 5 12 the top, railed, with ſtarug's i inter- 
P and the ame tower, to he dividi d. into rooms 
Wel be thou tifit. The 5 ene to the up- 
5 rooms, let them be upon a. fair open newel, and 
finely raiſed in with j images of wood caſt into  braf 
colour, and a very fair landing-place at the top. But 
this to be if ,you'do not point any of the lower rooms 
for: pinto, zany of ſervants; for - otherwiſe you ſhal 
ve'the ſervants | qinper after your own, for the ſteam 
it will come. up 4g in a tünnel. And ſo much fe 
pul 4 3 only 1 underſtand the height of the firlt 
airs" to be fixteen foot, which is s the height of ih 
Joyer room, „it 100 T4 e . 
Beyond this front is there to be a fair . but 
three {ides of it of a "far lower building th thi han the front 
An din all the, four corners 'of that court” fair, {hit 


5 caſt into turrets on the outhde, and not ia 


Eff 4 5 Axis 7 dall. 1 Ml * | 3 
"the row of buildings themſelves. But "Ho 2 
are not to be of the height of the front, but rather 


not be} aved, tor that Ariketh up a great heat in in 12 
Mer, and mu müch cold in winter; but only fome fi 

alleys, with a croſs ; and the quarters t to rage, pen 
kept horn, but not too near ſnorn. 3 

Ihe row of return on the banquet fi fi de, let! it the all 
Katey! alleries; in which galleries let there be three 
of tive fine cupola's in n the lengih of it, placed e at e qua 
diſtance, and fine coloured windows of ſeveral 01k. 
On the hödthofd fide, <hatnbers of preſence ang or Ot 


dinary e teftälnmients, with ſome bedchambers: and 


ſun both for ſorenoon and afternoon. Caſt it alſo that 
1 have rooms both for ſummer” hd Winter; 
li = for ſummer, and warm fot winter. "You 13 
x ve winenümes ‚ ir Koufts ſo full of” 80 1, that olle 
nd 2 tell Where 10 become to be out of the fun or 
a5 Wl cold. For inbowed windows, 1 Hold tem öf good 
ut ee (in cities indeed "upright do better, in reſpbet 6 
jou the uniformity towards the ſtreet) for they be p ret! 
"retiring her for conference; and, befides "dy ie 
both 15 wind and ſun off: for t hien vol 
rike” Amok oel u the to6ni,” doth karte Pad the 


firk Rap a py ns t em be but few; four in the'eol 
e en the de tf. 
1 Beyond this E let there be an inward cal 
the fame fe quare and height, which i is to 1 og ned 


with thi ie garden on all fi ts; and in the plide” 4 1 
ſered upon, alt fides, up pon. decent and beauri ul 008 
55 gh as the firſt e. 5050 the under d tows 


proportionable to the lower building. Let the couft 
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let all Ae fides be à double houſe, without thorough 
| Tights on the'fides, that you may have roems from tre 
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Ys 


the 172 let it be turned to 2 Srotta, or . 
ſhade or eſtivation ; and only have opening and win- 
4065 towards the garden; and be level upon the floor, 
no whit ſunk under ground, to avoid all dampiſhneſs: 
and let there be a fountain, or ſ- work of ſta. 
tua's, in the middle of this Late be TOY as 
the other court was. 
"Theſe. buildings. to be. for privy — 25 on bol | 
fi iges, and the end for privy galleries: whereof 90 
muſt foreſee that one of them be for an, infixrwary, if 
che prince or any ſpecial perſon ſhould be fick, with 
'chambers,. .bed-chamber, @uticamera, and ,recamers, 
| Joining to it. This upon the. ſecond flory..... lo 
| "Upon the ground ſtory a fair gallery, open, upon 
Pillars ; and upon the third ſtory likewiſe, an open gal- 
lery upon pillars, to take the proſpect and ;freſhnels 
of the, garden. At boch corners, of the. further fide 
85 way.of return, let there be, two delicate ot rich er- 
115 daintily pa ved, richly, hanged, gazed with cry- 
ſtalline glaſs, 225 a rich cupola in the midſt, and al 
other elegancy | that may. be. thought upon. In the up- 
per gallery too 1 wiſh that there may be, if the place 
wil yield it, ſome fountains running in divers places 
from the wall, with ſome fine. ayoidances. 2d val 
| ; And thus much for the, model of the, palace for 
| 95 80 muſt, have, before vou come $0, the from 
ee courts: a gfeen couft plain with a wall about 
| 5 ry ſecond court of the, ſame, but more garnilhed 
with little turrets, or rather embelliſhments, upon tht 
wall; and a third. Fol: to make 2 ſquare With. he 
front, hat net to be builty, wor. Vet, ioc 8d witha 
naked. wall; but cho with terraſſes leaded aloft 


* fairly garniſhed on the three ſides 3 and * 
ere 


Ef T ens. 
{tered on the Anlide With pillars, | 4 and 58 with ar 
below. As for offices, 1e Went ſtand at di 

with ſome wo galleries, to > paſs. from n thew to the p F704 
Jace itſelf. 1-4. odd : heat eye | 
Ale. tis lis bioYs 03 n Aab! id Off 
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OD almighty firſt planted a garden; os jt 1— 
tity 


'deed:it is the pureſt of human pleiftires. 


the — nd to the ſpirits of man; with- | 
ot which buildings and palates' ate butt gros Mar dy- 
5 works. And a mati fhall'ever ſee, that, when ag 8 

„ ow to (civility and elegancy, men come to o build 
bhately, ſooner than to garden finely : as if Fee ing 
n vere the greater perfection. 
l- L.do hold it, in the royal ordering m rden cla 


ls Wi ought to be gardens for all the months in the yeat3 5 iy 
ie, hieb, ſeverally, things of beauty may be then fr fes 


„on. For December and January, and the latter Pat 


„November, you muſt take fuch” things ay Ake Seen, 
al Wall winter; holly; ivy,” bays; jumper, pete, 
yews, pine · apple trees,” fir trees, roſemary, el tk 
periwinkle the white, the purple, and the blue; 1 
mander, flags, orange“ trees, limon- trees, and 1 11 
if they be ſtoved; and ſweet matjotam warm fer. 15 


for: WY There followeth, for the latter part of January and 

rom February,” the HE eres! THEY ns m5, 
bout Wctocus vernds, both the yellow and the gray ; . 
ae oles, anemonies, the early rulippa; Hyacinthos 17 fel | 


1 21185 
alis „chamarris, flitellaria. . ond 


ue, 12 hich are 08 earlieſt; the yellow daft, oth 
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For March there come violets,” ſpeclally the ſin te” 
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142 Els givil - d NI 
dach, the almond- tree in Ry om, t each-tree in 
bfoffomn the cornellan- tree in blo Tom, of Pe a 

In Aptil follow the double white violet, We 
flower, the ftöck gilliflower, | the cowſlip, Pate 
lice, and Illies of all natures z. roſemary-flower, the 
tulippa, the double piony, | the pal daffadil, the french 
honeyfückle, the cher -tree in Voltage the e damaſcen, 
and plum; trees in bio 05 the white. horn id leaf, 


1% Hf 


the lelac-tree. g el p = 2 90 
In May Fr Ra come Ne of all f, orts, ſpecially, 
the bluſh-pink ;, roſes of all kind 8, Heart the muſk, 
Wich comes later; -  honeyſuckles,, { | rawberries, bus; 
eloß, calumbine, the french marigold,. g, africanuy, 
cherry -tree bu in fruit, ribies, figs 9 fruit, raſps, vine 
awd lavender in flowers, the. ſweet ſatyrion with, 
the white flower, herba muſcaria, lilium, Feu 
the apple-tree in bloſſom... bit 0 nw e Yo ee 
II July come gilliflowers of all. varieties, l . 
ea: ; the lime-tree 1 in bloſſom 5 early pears and plung bo 
in fruit, Jennetins, codlins. 8 U eie 
In Auguft come rer Fall ſorts. in fruit, 09 
apr icocks, barberries, filberds, muſk- e monks 

hoods, of all r e n n 225% 
In September come grapes, ö apples, )oPpic | 
colours, peaches, melo-cotones,. Decals, Cornelians, 
wardens, quinces. LE be 13. 211 1339 f (9404 Not, 18 


In e and the the. beginning of November, come, 
ſervices, meal ars, bullaces; 3 Toſcs cut or removed to) 
come late, holyoaks,. and ſuch like. Theſe, Paxticus, 
lars are for the climate of London; : but my, ei 


is perceived, that * may have ver e 
place affo a dou 9omn8 10 A! 29G! Skis DIS 11 


ers 57 a=}; 
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Add becauſe, the breath of flowers s, far ſweetenin, | 
the air (Where it it comes and goes, like the warbling of 
muſic) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit 
for that delight, than to know. what be the flowers and 
plants that do Kia! 1 the air. Roſes, 


and red, are e flowe nacious of "their 2. Mo. 


. 


„ adeof RN nd abgut e EF ext. to. 
„dat is the mu roſe; then, the ſtrawberry-leayes dy- 
„ ing with 3 2 moſt excellent cordial, ſmell. Then. the. 
of WM flower of the vines: : it is a little duſt, like the duſt,; of. 
16 dent, Which rows upon the cluſter in the firſt 
ns, coming forth. Then ſweet-briar ; then wall-flowers;. 


ſo they "be ſomewhat, afar off. Of bean Jever '4 
ſpeak not, becauſe they are field-flowers. 


if But thoſe which, pe rfume the air moſt deli t ully, 

"ME; not paiſed” by as" the; reſt, but being trodden upon and 5 
100 tulhed, are three; * that is, burnet, wild thyme, and L 
icu: ater-mints. * Tberefore vou are to ſet | whole al- x 
1 leys of a em, to hays, the Aiden when Ju. walk. or 
5 then cad. Pants 9 WM | 

15 For 1 leg of thoſe which 4% org 


| ice-like, as we have done of buildings) _—_ con- 


which are very 7 7 05 to be ſet. under a parlour. or | 


x lower chamber window. Then pinks and eilligowers, 
G67: elpetially the matted pink, and clove- gilliflower.. Then, 
de flowers of the lime tree. Then 10 honey ſuckles, | 
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hot ory be divided into thret parts; a green 


2 fair. alley in the midſt, by which yo may got. 


| the green; therefore you are of either fide the gretn 
to plant a covert alley upon carpenters work, about 


he four lides with a ſtately arched hedge: the anche 


in-the „ a heath or deſart in the going forth, 


aud the main garden in the midft; beſides alleys 6 
both ſides. And Tilike well, thatifour acres of ground 
be aſſigned to che green, fix to the heath,” four and 


Four 40 either fide, and twelve to the maim garden. 
The green hath two pleafures3 che one, deralt 

nething.as more pleaſant to the eye than green graf 

kept finely ſhorn ; the other, becauſe” ie will give you 


front upon a ſtately hedge,: vhich is to indole the g 
den. But becauſe the alley will be long, and, 4 


great heat of the year or day, you dught not to buy 
the ſhade in the garden, by going in the ſun rhrough 


* W 11 


twelve foot in heigſit, by which you may go in ſhade 
inte the garden. As for the making of riots of f. 
gures with. divers coloured earths, cht they miy fe 
under the windows of the houſe on that fide whith 


8 9 = — — — 


the garden ſtands, they be l a 


good fights many times in tarts. | 1 4: f 10 = 
The garden is beſt to be ſquare, encompalled on 


to be upon pillars of carpenters work, of Tome" 1 
foot bigh, and ſix foot broad and the Tpaces betweel 


of the: fame dimenſion wu the breadih"of the arch, 
Over the arches Jet there be am entre hege, of ford 
four foot high,  framed- alſo upom carpenters woft; 
and N the upper hedge, over-every arch, 2 lil 
nnn face berwoen the arches ſome obe 


turret, \ 


with a belly enough 


little 


Ed: 6. 


little figute, with an of . 
| llt, 3 for the ſun to play upon. * en | 36? 


with flowers. Alſo: 1 underſtand that this ſquare" of 
the garden ſnould not be the! whole breadth-of the 
| grounds. but to leave on either ſide ground enough 
jor. diverſuy. of ſide alleys, unto which the two covert 


alleys. of the green may deliver you. But there muſt 
be no alleys with hedges at either end of this great in- 
cloſure : not. at che hither end, for letting your pro- 
ſpect upon this ſair hedge ſrom the ęreen; nor at the 
further end, for, letting your proſpect ſrom che bs + 
through the arches, upon the heath. - 

For the ordering of che ground within er 
bedge, J leave it to variety of device: adviting never- 
theleſs, that, Whatſeever form you caſt it into, firſt it 
be not tog puſy, or full of- work; wherein I, for my 
part, do nt like mages cut out in juniper, or other 
garden;ſtuff;: they be for children. Little low hedges, 
round, like wells, with ſome pretty pyramids, I like 
well; and in ſome places fair ane mg frames of 
9 work. n £5 257 
nay I" deset ant fie,” Ton 

upon the ſide grounds, but 
| —— — in the very mid- 
dle fair mann, u il chree afcents and alleys, enough 
for our to val a · hreaſt; which I would have to be 
Neaſect eit cles withont any bulwarks or imboſlments, - 
— wWbole mount ub. be thirty foot high; and ſome 
—— — 2 N 
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146 Eſſays civil ad moral. . 
: Fordountains, they ate a great eee 
een all, and make the garden un- 
wholſome, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains 1 
entend to be of two natures: the one that ſprinkleth 
oriſpouteth water; the other a fair receipt of water, 
of ſome thirty or forty foot ſquare, but without fiſh, 
or ſume, or mud. For the firſt; the ornaments of 
images gilt, or of marble, which are in uſe, do well: 
but ine main matter is, ſo to convey the water, as it 
never ſtay, either in the bowls, or in the ciſtern; 
duhat the water be never by reſt diſeoloured, green or 
| red, or the Uke, or gather any moſſineſs or putrefa- 
| dCition. Beſides that, it is to be cleanſed every day by 
dune hand: alſo ſome ſteps up to it, and ſome fine pave- 
# ment about it, doth well. As for the other kind of 
fountain, which we may call a bathing- pool, it may 
admit much curioſity and beauty, wherewith we will 
not trouble ourſelves, as, that the bottom be finely 
8 * and with images; the ſides likewiſe; and withal 
embelliſhed with coloured glaſs, and ſuch things of 
luſtre; encompafſed alſo with fine rails of low Ratut's 
But the main point is the ſame which we mentioned 
in the former kind of fountain; which is, that the 
Water be in perpetual motion, fed by a water higher | 
than the pool, and delivered into it by fair ſpouts, and 
rhen diſeharged away under ground by ſome equality 
col bores, that it Ray little. And for fine devices of 
arching water without ſpilling,” and making it riſe in 
ſeveral forms (of feathers, drinking: glaſſes, canopics 
And the like) they be pretty —_—_ to look on, but no- 
thing to health and ſweetneſ s. 
"For the heath, which was ene part of our plot, 
L wiſh it to be framed, as much as may be, to a 0 


tural 


ſuckle, and ſome wild vine amongſt; and ithe ground 
in the heath, here and there; not in any order. I like 
allo little heaps in the nature of mola- hills (ſuch as are 
in wild heaths) to be ſet, ſome with wild-thyme; 
ſome with pinles, ſome with germander, that gives a 
good flower to the eye; ſome with periwinkle, ſome 
with violets, ſome with ſtrawberries, ſome: with cow- 
ſlips, ſome with daiſies, ſome; with red roſes, ſome 
with lilium convallium, ſome with ſweet⸗ williams red, 
ſome with bear's+foot, and the like low flowers, be- 
ing withal ſweet and ſightly. Part of which heaps to 
be with ſtandards of little buſnes pricked upon their 
top, and part without: the ſtandards to be roſes, juni - 
per, g holly, bear berries (but here and there, becauſe 
of the ſmell of their bloſſom) red currants, gooſeber- 
_ Ties, roſemary, bays, ſweet-briar, and ſuch like. But 
J theſe ſtandards to be e wich W | 
d D — courſe. Ml 1581 W 
he Por the ſide grounds, ſows are to fill thats with uva | 
er im nety of alleys, private, to give a ſull ſhade, ſome. of 
od em, whereſoever the ſun be. Nou are to frame 
i ſome of them likewiſe tor ſhelter, that When the wind 
blows ſharp you may walk as in a gallery. And thoſe 
| alleys muſt be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to kecp 
out the wind; and theſe cloſer alleys muſt be ever 
_ tinely gravelled, and no graſs, becauſe of going wet. 
In many of theſe alleys like wiſe you are to ſet fruit- 
trees of all ſorts ; as well upon the walls, as in ranges. 
a this would be IR obſerved, that the bor- 
wn H2 ders, 
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148 
ders, wherein you plant your fruit trees, be fair and 
large, and low, and not ſteep, and ſet with fine flow- 
ers, but thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the trees. 
At the end of both the fide grounds, I would have a 
mount of ſome pretty height, leaving the wall of the 
encloſure breaſt-higb, to look abroad into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there ſhould 
be ſome fair alleys ranged on both ſides with fruit- 
trees, and ſome pretty tufts of fruit - trees and arbors 
with ſeats, ſet in ſome decent order; but theſe to be 
by no means ſet too thick ; but to leave the main, gar- 
den ſo, as it be not cloſe, but the air open and free: 
for as for ſhade, I would have you reſt upon the alleys 

of the ſide grounds, there to walk, if you be diſpoſed, 
in the heat of the year or day; but to make account 


Efjays ai and e 


that the main garden is for the more temperate parts of 


the year; and in the heat of ſummer, one the morning 


. the evening, or over-caſt days: s. 


For aviaries, I like them not, eee be af 
that largeneſs, as they may be turfed, and have living 
plants and buſhes ſet in them, that the birds may have 


1 


more ſcope, and natural neſtling, and that no foulneſs 

, appear” in the floor of the aviary. 11 : 
80 I thave made a platform of 8 3 e 
partly, by precopt, partly, by drawing, not a model, fi 
hut ſome general lines of it; and in this I have ſpared. 0 
for no coſt. But ĩt is nothing for. great princes, that a 
for the moſt; pare, taking advice with workmen, with 4 
no Jeſs coſt ſet their things together; and ſometimes be 

ach ſtatua's and ſuch things, for ſtate and. magnifi- yo 

_ 1 er nee to the true Pleaſure. of a garden. 
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XI vn. of negotiating.” 
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TT: is 1 ny dener to deal by ſpeech 35 than by Joy 
ter; and by the mediation of a third, than by 2 
man's ſelf. Letters are good when à man would 
draw an anſwer by letter back again; or when it may 
ſerve for a man's juſtification after wards to produce his 
own letter, or where it may be danger to be inter- 
rupted or heard by pieces. To deal in perſon is good 
when a man's face breedeth regard, as commonly with 
inferiors; or in tendet caſes, Where a man's eye upon 
the countenance of him with whom he ſpeaketh may 
give him, a direction how far to go; and generally 
where a man will reſerve to Den 8 either to 
diſavow, or to expound. 4 1 1.18000 
In choice of inſtruments, it is u to A men 
of a plainer ſort that are like to do that, that i is committed. 
to them, and to report back again faithfully-the-ſucceſs,, 
tdan thoſe that are cunning to contrive out of other. 
ü men's buſineſs ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and Wilk 
ö help the matter in report for ſatisfaction ſake. Uſe 
: all ſuch perſons as affect the buſineſs wherein they are 
„ employed, for that quickneth much; aud ſuch as are 


5 fit for the matter: as bold men for expoſtulation, fair:- 
4 ſpoken men for perſuaſion, crafty men for: enquity and ; 
: obſervation, froward and abſurd: men for buſineſs that 


doth not well bear out itſelf. Uſe alſo ſuch as have 
been lucky, and prevailed before i in things wherein 
you have employed them, for that breeds confidence, 
and n will firive to n Mi 
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It is better to ſound a perſon, with whom one deals 
aku off, than to fall upon the point at firſt 3 except you 
mean to ſurprize him by ſome ſhort queſtion. It is 
better dealing with men in appetite, than writh thoſe 
that are here they would be. If a man deal with 
another upon conditions, the ſtart or firſt perform. 

ance is all; which a man eanmot reaſonably demand, 
except either the nature of the thing be ſuch which 
muſt go before; or elſe a man can perſuade the other 
party that he ſhall ſtill need him in ſome n es 
or elſe that he be counted the honeſter man. 
All practiee is to difcover, or to work: Were — 

ver themſelves in truſt, in paſſion, at unawares, and of 

neceſſity, when they would have ſomewhat done, and ä 
cannot find an apt pretext. If you would work any | 
man, you muſt either know bis nature and faſhions, 


* — ——— 
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and ſo lead him; or his ends, and ſo perſuade him; ' 
or his weakneſs and difadvantages, and ſo awe him; c 
or thoſe that have inteteſt in him, and ſo govern him. 1 
In dealing with cunning perſons we muſt ever con- 2 
fler their' ends to interpret their ſpeeches; and it is 
goo to e to Nr and that WKY _ yy tt 
lock for. | d 
In Aegerter of dmeuky amen ey not lock th 
to fow-andreapat ones, bur muſt . ws c 
| fo npen ĩt by not” Wolde 0 
8 80 101 em 18 Dis 
1 XLVIII. of followers and "Friends. bi» 
| emu r bra ahn 16 ft Ni 11s tt 
of TLY followers are not to be liked, Wm th 
| 4-while à man maketh his train longer, he make tak 
j 00 ad Soyo may bbs mY FL 
one If 


lone which chargorio purſe) hana avid. 
and importune in ſuits. Ordinaty followers ought 
to challenge no higher conditions than 9-2 rowing 
recommendation, and protection from wrongs. 
PFactious followers are worſe to be liked, which fol- 


low not upon affection to him with whom they range 


themſelves, but upon diſcontentment conceivei againſt 
ſome other; whereupon commonly enſueth that ill 
intelligence that We _ ps fee men aur ow. 
forages: 11 = 

Likewiſe Serious Followers wh: winks themſelies 45 
trumpets of the commendation of thoſe they follow, are 
full of inconvenienee; for they taint buſineſs through 


want of ſecrecy, and they wg honour fron a , 
and make him a return in envy. 


There is a kind of followers likewiſe which ate nah, n 


are officious, and commonty exchange tales. 
The following by certain eſtates of men, pI 
f to that which a great perſon himſelf profeſſeth (as of ſol- 


diers to him that hath been employed in the Wars, and 


. the lie) hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken 
þ mee too much pomp 
10 or popularity. cba naqa of 
But the moſt honourable kind of tlbwingi is, to be 

| followed: as one - that apprehendeth to advance vir- 

tue and defert in all ſorts of perfotis. And yet, where: 
there is no ethinent odds in/ſufficiericy; it is better to 
take with the more paſſuble, thin witir the more able. 
Wa belles, ie Penk Truth, im baſe times aclite men are 
H 4 of 


rerous, being indeed eſpials; which enquire the fecrets 
of the houſe, and bear tales of them to othets: yet 
ſuch men, many times, are in great favour; aber . 
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of more,uſe; than virtuous, It is true thatin W 

ment it is good to uſe men of one rank equally; for to | 
countenance ſome extraordinarily, is to make them in- 
ſolent, and the reſt diſcontent, becauſe they may claim a f 
due: But contrariwiſe, in favour to uſe men with I 
much difference and election: is good; for it maketh f 
the perſons preferred more thankful, and the ll more 0 


officious, becauſe all is of fa vou. t 
It is good diſcretion not to make too W fa any te 
man at the firſt ; becauſe one cannot hold out that pro- tt 


portion. To be governed (as we call it) by one, is ſi 
not ſafe; for it ſhews ſoftneſs, and gives a freedom to N 
ſcandal and diſreputation: for thoſe that would not th 
cenſure or ſpeak ill of a man immediately, will talk co 
more boldly of thoſe that are ſo great with them, and 
thereby wound their honour :: yet to be diſtracted with 
many is worſe; for it makes men to oy of the 1 im- 
preſſion, and full of change. i 
To take advice of ſome few 3 is ever 3 
able; for lookers- on, many times, fee more than 
gameſters, and the vale beſt diſcovereth the hill. 
There is little friendſhip in the world, and leaſt of 
all between equals, which was wont to be magnified. 
; That that is, is between ſuperior: and inferior, whoſe 
fortunes may compreſiond the one the other. b gol 


NXLIX. of ſuitors. EET 2 


FA N Y ill ab and anojeſts are undertaken, Pla 
IVI and private ſuits do putrify the public good. 
Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds, than 


mean, not * corrupt m—_— but eraſty minds * 
inten 


Ef. 4%. O Wan 1553 
intend not eee e 5 ſuits, which 
never mean to deal effectually. in them; but if they ſee. 
there may be life in the matter by ſome other mean, 
they will be content to win a thank, or take a ſecond. 
reward, or at leaſt to make uſe in the mean time of the 
ſuitor's hopes. Some take hold of ſuits only for an oc 
caſion to croſs: ſome other; or to make an informa-- 
tion, whereof they could not otherwiſe have apt pre- 
text, without care what become of the ſuit when that. 
turn is ſerved ; or generally, to make other men's bu- 
ſineſs a kind of entertainment to bring in their own. 
Nay, ſome undertake. ſuits with a full purpoſe to let; 
them fall, to the no to W the e uu or, 
competitor, / . 

Surely there is n fort A right! in every fits ;. 
either a right of equity, if it be a ſuit of controverly ; > 
or a right of deſert, if it be a ſuit of petition.” If affec- 
tion lead. a man to favour the wrong ſide injuſtice; let: 
him rather uſe his countenance to compound the mat-; 
ter, than to catry it. If affection lead a man to fa-- 
your the leſs worthy in deſert, let him do it- without 
of Lepraving or diſabling the better deſerve. 

0. In ſuits which a man doth not well ee e 
je s good to reſer them to ſome friend of-truſt and 015 
„vent, that may report, whether he may deal in them 

vic honour ; but let him chuſe well his referendaties, , 

for elſe he may be led by the noſe. - 

Suitors are ſo diſtaſted with delays and abuſes, that 
plain dealing in denying to deal in ſuits at firſt, and 18. 
porting the ſucceſs barely, and in challenging no mgre; 
thanks than one bath Served, nene not only ho- 
0 _ but alſo gu 77203 An JOR (830M 


x 31 Wife wee * 
In Nets bf favbur, "the Firſt coming ought to take it. 
tle place; ſo far forth coH,Het ation may be had of his" 
truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could not other- 
wiſe have been had, hut by him, advantage be not ta- 
ken of the note, but the party left to his other ra 
and m ſome fort recompenced for bis diſcovery 
be ignorant of the value of x furt finite; 5 a0 as 
as'to Veg no i wh "of the right thereof is want of con- v 
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fo 
ee in lis i a great mean er beating ; fl ne 
ring them to be in forwardneſs may diſcourage of 
me kind of fuitors, but doth” quicken and awaken" n 
others: but timing of the ſuit is the principal. TI. h. 
ming, I ſay, not only in reſpe& of the perſon that Ml + 
Hould'grant it, but in reſpect of thoſe which are like e 
to cross it. Let a man, in the choiee of his mean, u. ius 
ther chuſe the fitteſt mean, than the greateſt mean; Mich 
and rather them that deal in certain things, than thoſe" Next 
that are general. "The reparation' of a denial" is fome-" 
times equal to the firſt grant, if a man e Wer 
neither dejected nor diſcontented. | 
nuiguum petas, ut aquum raf mY a whos rule 
where a man hath ſtrength of favour: but other wiſe i' 
man were better riſe in his ſuit; for he that would 
have ventured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, will not 
in the concluſion tofe my the _ and bis on 
former favour, ; 
"Nothing is cg fo ay a requeſt e 3 great per- 
ſon as his letter; and yet, if it be not in a ou ca | 
it is fo much out of his feputation. 


®Phere are oo worſe inflrurments than the gevent 
FOOT 3 f conti 
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1 U Dis Rwe for delight,. for. Sink. and;. 
) for ability. Tbeir chief uſe for delight is in pri- 
urbew ung retiring ; for ornament is in diſcourſe; ahi}. 
for ability, is in the judgment and diſpoſition of buſt--; 
ness. Fer expert men cart execute, and perbaps judge 
„of particulars one by one; but the general eounſels, and. 
de plots, and marſhalling of ins beſt e 
„doſe that are learnet. 
ro ſpend toe much time in duties, 1 floth ; to bis. 
dem too much for ornament, is affectation; to make 
„ {Wiudgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a 
cholar. They per fect nature, and are perſected by 
e {Wexperience:: for natural abilities are like natural plants, 
„dat need pruging by ſtudy: and ſtudies themſelves do 
give forth directions too much at large, except they. 
be bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemn 
ſtudies; fimple men. admire them, and wiſe. men uſe 
them : for they teach not their own uſe, but that is a. 
mildom without them, and ve ey: wa by ob- 
lervation; Ii 137 art . 
Read niot to contradi =o) cane, nor ts believe | 
and take for granted, nor ts find talk and diſcourſe, 
but to weigh and conſider. Some books. are to be taſt- 
d, others to be ſwallowed, and ſome few to be chewed. 
ind digeſted; that is, ſome books are to be read on! * 
parts; others to be read, but not curiguſſy 3 and 
dme e to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attentions. 


Fd 
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B00 n books alſo may be read * 
1105 and extracts made of them by others: but that Would 
abe only in the leſs important arguments, and the mean. 
er ſort of books: elſe e are like common 
e waters, flaſhy things. 15 
Reading makceth a full man n eee ready 
91 2 3 and writing an exact man. And therefore if 
man write little, he had need have a great memory 
ilche confer little, he had need have a preſent wit; and 
il he read little, he had need have much cunning to 
ſeem to know that he doth not. Hiſtories make men 
wiſe, poets witty, the mathematics ſubtle, natural 
philoſophy deep, moral grave, logic and rhetoric 
able to contend. © Abeunt Audia i in nures; nay, there 
is no ſtond or impediment in the wit, but may be 
- wrought out by fit ſtudies: like as diſeaſes of the body 
may have appropriate exerciſes. Bowling is good for 
the ſtone and reins, ſhooting for the lungs and breaſt, 
0 ich gende aliag for the ſtomach, riding for the head, 
And the like. 80 if a man's wit be wandering, let him 
2 2 ee the mathematics; for in demonſtrations; if hi 
wit be called away never ſo little, he muſt begin again: 
if his wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differences 
let him ſtudy the ſchoolmen ; for they are Cuniu 
Ne if he be not apt to beat over matters, and 
to call up one thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let 
"a ſtudy the lawyers caſes: ſo every defect of the 
d Wregtf n. a ſpecial receipt. hy. "MY! bt? 


. i 5 Of factioan. 
Aj FAN Y. have: an opinion not wiſe; Tbat for a 


} ; en ** his eſtate, or ſor 2 great 5 
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ſon to govern his procedings, [apcording to! W 

ol factions, is a principal part of policy; awhereas, con- 

tratiwiſe; the chiefeſt wiſdom is, either in ordering 

--thoſe things which are general, and wherein men of ſe- 

veral factions do nevertheleſs agree; or in dealing with 

te correſpondence to particular perſons one dy one. But 

I ſay not, that the conſideration of factions is to 

be — 95 Mean men in their riſing muſt adhere, 

but great men, that bave ſtrength in themſel ves, were 
better to maintain themſelves indifferent and neutral: 

yet even in beginners to adhere ſo moderately, as he be 

a man of the one faction, which is n with 

the other, commonly giveth beſt way: 
Ibe lower and weaker faction is _ FICKAE in 


I GO — 


. emjuntiion ; and it is often ſeen that a few, that are 
dy fb; do tire out a greater number that are more mode- 
for rate. When one of the. faQtions is extinguiſhed, the 
ſt, . remaining ſub-divideth: as the faction between Lucul- 
a, , lus and the reſt of the nobles of the ſenate; (which 


By they. called opti mates) held out a while againſt the 
faction of Pompey and Cæſar; but when the ſenate's 
an: ais 1 was pulled down, Cæſar and Pompey ſoon 


ce alter brake. Phe faction or party of Antonius, and 
mu Osavianus Cæſar, againſt Brutus and Caſſius, held 
ad out likewiſe. for a time: but when Brutus and: Caſſius 


„ let Were overthrown, then ſoon after Antonius and. Octa- 
Vianus brake and ſubdivided. Theſe examples are of 
wars, but the ſame holdeth in private factions : and 
therefore thoſe that are ſeconds in factions do many 
times, when the faction ſubdivideth, prove principals ; 3 
but many times alſo they prove eyphers and albpred. 
Hin many a man n * en 
that 


. 58 Bfays cial and moral. 
that faileth, he groweth 6ut of ufe It is commonly 
ſeen, that men once placed take in with the contrary 
faction to that, by which they enter, thinking belike 
that they have their firſt? "EG "= how are "ou 22 
new purchaſe, 2 = 7 4 
Thewiitor in fasten lightly 206th a Wit i; Ib 
for when matters have ſtuck long in balancing, the- 
winting of fome one man caſteth them, and he getteth 
all the thanks. The even carriage between two fac- 
tions proceedeth not always of moderation, but of a 
trueneſs to a man's ſelf, with end to make uſe of both. 
Certainly in Italy, they hold it a little ſuſpect in popes, 
vhen they have often in their mouth padre commune, z 


and take it to be a ſign of one that meaneth. to 18 all i 
to the greatneſs of his own houſe. i ; 
Kings had need beware how they ſide "ROTOR | 2 
and make themſelves as of a faction or party; for leagues. 2 
within the ſtate are ever pernicious to monarchies: for 0 
they raiſe an obligation paramount to obligation of ſo- t 
vereignty, and make the king, fanguam uns: er bh 
nobis; as was to be ſeen in the league of France, © af 
When factions are carried. too high, and too vio- W 
lently, it is a ſign of weakneſs. in princes, and much to co 
the prejudice both of their authority and buſineſs. The: m 
motions of factions under kings ought to be like the . 
motions (as the aſtronomers ſpeak) of the inferior orbs, to 
which may have their proper motions, but yet {till are eſp 
quietly carried by the higher motion of Primum mobile.. for 
r / ⅛ œ»Uüu ß alti 
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E thats only eval; had nedItuve Ay SITY is 
parts of virtue: as the ſtone had need to be fich, 

that is fetwithour foil-- But if a man mark-it well, it 
is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it is in get- 
ting and gains: for the proverb is true, That ght 
gains make heavy purſes; for light gains come thick, 
whereas great come but now and then. So it is ttue, 
that ſmall matters win great commendation, becauſe - 
they are continually in uſe, and in note; whereas thbe 
occaſion of any great virtue cometh but on feſtivals. 

Therefore ĩt doth much add to a man's reputation, and 
is (as queen Iſabella ſaid) like perpetual letters com- 

mendatory, to have good forms. To attain them, it 
almoſt ſufficeth not to deſpiſe them; for ſo ſhall a man 

obſetve them in others: and let him truſt himſelf with: .. 

the reſt. For if he labour too much to expteſs tbem, 
he hall loſe their race, which is to be natural and un- 
affected. Some men's behaviour is like a verſe 
wherein every ſyllable is meaſured. How can a man 
0 comprehend great matters, that breaketh his mind too 
much to fmall obſervations? © 167 act; 

„ Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is to FI b ot. 
„bo uſe themagain; and fo diminiſheth reſpect to himſelf; 
e eſpecially, they are not to be omitted to ſtrangers, and 
0 formal natures: but the dwelling open them, and ex- 
Jaling them above the moon, is not only tedious, but 
doth diminifh the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks, 
And certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effect- 


ull' and A. paſſages "Oe compliments, 
3 


1. 


160 Eſſays civil and moral. 1 77 | 
Which is of Angular. uſe, if a man can hit upon it. A. 
monglt a Man's peers, A man ſhall be ſure of familia- 
rity; and therefore | it is good a little to keep ſtate. A- 


moneſt. a man's s inferiors, one ſhall be ſure of reve- 


2 


rence ;, and therefore, it is good a little to be familiar. : 


He that. is too much inany thing, ſo that he giveth an- 
other occaſion. of. ſatiety, e himſelf cheap. To 
apply one's ſelf to others is good, ſo it be with demon- 
ſtration that a man doth it upon regard, and not upon fa- 
cility. It is a good precept generally, i in ſeconding: ano- 
ther, yet to add ſomewhat. of one's own; as, if you 
will grant his opinion, let it be with ſome diſtinction; 
if you will follow his motion, let it it be with condition; 3 
it you allow his counſel, let it be with alledging further 
reaſon. 


Men bad need | beware 1 ep be too 2 in. 


compliments : for be they ever ſo ſufficient. otherwiſe, 
their enviers will be ſure. to give them that attribute, 
to the diſadyantage of their greater yirtues. It is loſs, 


alſo in buſineſs, to 5 too ſull of reſpects, or to be too 


curious in obſerving times and opportunities. Solo- 


mon ſaith, He that conſidereth the wind fball not ſaw,. 


and he that looketh to the claudi ſpall not reap... A wiſe 
man will make more opportunities we del finds, 
Men's behaviour ſhould: be like theit apparel, not too 


ſtrait}. or . 11 1 ing rep far exerciſe or motion. 
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JR AI 5 E Is 5 refletion of virtue: gy Wen «the 
- glaſs or body which giveth the refleRion. - If it 


be om W it is commonly falſe-and, 
8 naught, - 


mY . 
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— of) rather followeth vain perfons; than vittus © 
For the common people underſtand” not many of 
lets virtues: the loweſt virtues draw praiſe from 
them, the middle virtues work in them aftoniſhment * 
or admiration, but of the higheſt virtues they have id 
ſenſe or perceiving at all; but ſhews and ſpecies virtu- 20 
tibus ſemiles ſerve beſt with them.” Certainly fame is 
like a river, that beareth up things light and ſwoln, and 
drowns things weighty and ſolid : bur if perſons'of qua- 
ty and judgment concur, then it is (as the Scripture © 
faith) Nomen bonum inflar unguenti fragrantts. | It I 
filleth all round about, and will not eaſily away: for 
the odours of ointments are more durable than thoſe of 
flowers, - =" RES 
There be ſo many ſalſe b of Im that a man 
may juſtly: hold it a ſuſpedt. Some praiſes proceed 
merely of flattery; and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he 
will have certain common attributes, which may ferve 


every man: if he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow 
the arch flatterer, which is a man's ſelf; and wherein © 


a man thinketh- beſt of himſelf, therein the flatterer 
will uphold him moſt ; but if he be an impudent flatte- 
rer, look wherein a man is conſcious to himſelf that he 
is moſt defective, and is moſt out of countenance in 
himſelf, that will the flatterer entitle him to per force, 
ſpreta conſcientia. Some praiſes come of good wiſhes 
and reſpects, which is a form due in civility to kings 
and great perſons, Laudando præcipere, when by tel- 
ling men what Wy: are, el arprelens to them IS 
they ſhould be. : | 
it Some men are praiſed wallejcuſly to 3 . 
d. n to tir envy and e towards them, Peſſi- 
* Nun 
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mum genus inimicorum laudantium, infottuchis i it wasn 
proverb amongſt the Grecians ; That he that was praiſ- 
ed to his hurt ſhould have a puſh riſe upon his noſe; 
as We ſay, That ea OE will riſe bras ring: e 
that tells a lie. 7 
Certaialy Bede praiſe, uu with opportunity, 
and not vulgar, is that which doth the good. Solo- 
mon faith, He that Praiſet bis friend aloud, riſmg 
early, it ſhall' be to him no better than a curſe. Too 
mach magnifying of man or matter doth irritate 
 contradiftion, and procure envy and ſcorn. 
To praiſe a man's ſelf cannot be decent, except it be 
in rare caſes; but to praiſe a man's office or profeſſion, 
he may do it with good grace, and with a kind of 
magnanimity. The cardinals of Rome, which are 
theologues, and friers, and ſchoolmen, have a phraſe 
of notable! contempt and ſcorn towards civil buſineſs: 
for they call all temporal buſineſs, of wars, embaſſages, 
Judicature, and other employments, Sbirxerie, which ih Ihen 
under Theriffries ; as iFthey were bit matters for under." nd 
meriffs and catch-poles : "though many times thok 
under - ſheriffries do mo re god than their high ſpecu- 
kitions: © Saint Paul, when he boaſts f himſelf, he 
doth oſt interlace; I ſpeak lite a fool; but Tem (iy 
his calling, be ib, "Mignificabo oppor moni. | 
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ET was wii dei of Æſop, « «The fly fat upon 

e the axletree of the chariot-wheel, and faid, What: 

« duſt do I raiſe ?” ſo are there Tommee van perſons, thi 
| whatſoever — alone, or tnoveth' Or 


Ef. 54. „ Vain, glory. W 163 j 
if they- have ever) lo little hand in it, they. think it is 
they that carry it. They that are glorious muſt nerds 

be lactious; for, all bravery ſtands upon compariſons. 
They mult needs be violent, to make good; their, own | 
raunts. Neither can they be ſecret, and therefore not. 
Fefual.z but according to the French proverb, Beau- 
cup de bruit, peu de fruit; Much bruit, little fruit. 

Vet certainly there is uſe of this quality in civil af= 

fairs. Where there is an opinion and fame to be cre= 
ted, either of virtue or greatneſs, theſe men are good | 
rumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth, i in the caſe. | 
f. Antiochus, and the Zcolians, there are ſometimes 
great effects of eroſs lies: as if a man that negotiates 
between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
gainſt| the third, doth, extol the forces of either. of 
hem above meaſure, the one to the other: and ſome- 
mes he that deals between man and man raiſeth bis 
wa credit with both by pretending, greater intereſt | 
han he hath in either. And in theſe and the like 
ids, it often. falls out that ſomewhat i is produced of 
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Fr. thing 3 ; for lies are ſufficient to breed opinion, and 
i Ninian brings on ſubſtance. 

he Ia military commanders and ſoldiers, v vain, Wy is 
a weſſential point; ſor as iron ſharpens i iron, ſo by d 
one courage tharpeneth: another. In Caſes of great 


nterpriſe, upon charge and adventure, a compoſition | 
f glorious natures doth put life i into buſineſs; ; and thoſe 
at are of ſolid and ſober natures have more of the 

aſt than of the ſail. . Le 
In. fame of learning the flight pac.” be Now Shout! 
me feathers of oſtentation. N Qui de contemnenda las... 
o ſeribunt, nomen ſum inſeribunt, Soc 9 
ee ee T0 ee 107: "Aiilto :, b 
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Ariſtotle, Galen, were men full of oſtentation. Cer- 
tainly vain glory helpeth to perpetuate a man' $ me-' | 
mory; and virtue was never fo beholden to human Wl -- 
nature, as it received his due at the ſecond hand. Ni. 4 
ther had the fattie of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, Mill x; 
born her age ſo well, if it had not been joined with, Wl 
ſome vanity in themſelves; like unto mei, that, WW: jj 
makes cielings not only ſhine; but laſt. eee 

But all this while, when 1 ſpeak 5 85 vain e 
mean not of that property that Tacitus doth attribute 
to Mucianus, Omnium quæ dixerat, feceratque, \arth\ 
guadum oſtentator : for that proceeds not of vanity, 
but of natural magnanimity and difcretion: and in ſome : pur 
perſons, is not onely comely, but gracious. For ewe 
cuſations, ceſſions, modeſty itſelf well governed, 2e 
but arts of oſtentation. And amongſt thoſe: arts ther ben 
is none better than that which Plinius Secundus ſpeak: Nec 
I eth of, which is, to be liberal of praiſe and commendi- 
tion to others in that wherein a man's ſelf hath am . 
perfection. For, ſaith Pliny very wittily, In com- or. 
oy mending' another, you do yourſelf right: for be en 
cc that you commend, is either ſuperior to you in that 
“ you'commend, or inferior. If he be inferior, if he 
ebe to be commended, you much more: if he be ſu-· 
ce. perior, if he 80 vot to be Cormended, ar 1 
4 . 

„Gleen men are the ſcorn of ile men, the aan 
ration of fools, the idols of Para and the e ſlaves 0 
their own vaunts. 8 5 
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a i HE winning of Honour is but the ln of 
1 man's virtue and worth without: diſadvantage. 
fer ſome in their actions do woo and affect honour and 
reputation 3 which ſort of men are commonly: much 


they be undervalued in opinion 


„ ichieved, but not with ſo good circumſtance; he ſhall. 
16:ſpurchaſe more honour, than by effecting a matter of + 
5 greater difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower, 
re) fa man ſo temper his actions, as in ſome. one of 
dem he doth content every faction or combination 64 F 
k- eople, the muſic will be the fuller. 


m. re than the carrying of it through can honour him. 
he Wh'ovour, that is gained and broken upon another, hath 


mat, Envy, which is the canker of honour, is belt 
iguiſhed by CAE ed: A man 8 ſelf, in his ends ra- 


lan's fictalfts rather to divine providing and felici= 
þ than to his own virtue or policy. EE | 


444 


tv; The 


tilked of, but inwardly little admired. And ſome; con- 
tariwiſe, darken their virtue in the ſhew oY it; 1 


If a man perform that which hath not boa W 
el before, or attempted and given over, or hath been 


A mam is an ill huſband of his honour that antotethe- 
nto any action, the failing wherein may diſgrace him 


1 quickeſt reflection; like diamonds cut with ſaſcets. 
d therefore let a man contend to excel any compe- 
tors of his in honour in out- ſhooting them, if he can. 


their own bow. Diſcreet followers. and ſervants: 
ip much to reputation: Omnis fama a domeſticis N 
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The true marſhalling of the degrees of gd zu 
* are theſe. In the firſt place are Conditirer e 
Imperiorum, founders of ſtates, and commonwealths; WW - 
ſuch as were Romulus, Cyrus, Cæſar, Ottoman, I. ar 
mael. In the ſecond place are Legiſſatores, lawgivetz; is 
which are alſo called ſecond· founders, or perpetui prin Mi fo 
cipes, becauſe they govern by their ordinances aſtet I an 
they are gone; ſuch were Lycurgus, Solon, Juſtinian, WI -:: 
Edgar, Alphonfus of 'Caftile the wife, that made I 
Siete Partidag. In the third place are Liberatores,, d 
Salvatores; ; ſuch as compound the long miſeries of 
Fil Wars, or deliver their countries from ſervitude: of 


U v1 
rangers or tyrants; 1 25 "Auguſtus Czar, Veſpaſiany, mM 
* Aurelianus, Theodoricus, king Henry the ſeventh g 0 
England, king. Henry the fourth of France. In ih if : 
fou rth place are Propagatores or  Propugnatares, inp 5 


vii; ſuch as in honourable wars enlarge their territ 
Ties, or make noble defence againſt invaders. Andi 
the laſt place are Patres palriæ, which 1 reign jufth 
"and make the times good wherein they live, Bot 
which laſt kinds need no examples, they are in ſod 
number. c n Hot 
Degrees of honour in ſubjeQs: are, firſt, Parti} 
| curarum, thoſe upon whom princes do diſcharge | 
greateſt weight of their affairs; 5 their ri ght hands, 
we call them. The next. are Dues bell, great la 
ders, ſuch as are princes lieutenants, and do them nol 
ble ſervices in the wars. The. third are Grati 
favourites, ſuch as exceed not this ſcantling, ſo be dl 
to the ſovereign, and harmleſs to, the people. An 
the he rien Negotiis pares, ſuch. 29 have great pla 
** Mr Din 2 "wh 


I 
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under princes, * ene. a. plas wang hell 

_ is an dee eee 3 ee 
F among, the greateſt, which happeneth rarely, that 
is of ſuch. as ſacrifice chemſalves to death vr danger 
r che goad of eee was” _ IP ot 
pat nc J rv »: 
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Pee 0 to remember that their office i is, 

dice, and not Jus dare; to interpret law, 
"and Med to make law, or give law: elſe will it be like 
the authority claimed by the church of Rome, which, 
under pretext. of expoſition of Scripture, doth not flick 


Arten n 70310 


not find; and by ſhew of. antiquity to introduce no- 
welty. Judges ought to be more learned than witty, 
more reyerend than plauſible, and more adviſed than 
confident, Above all things integrity is their portion 
and proper virtue: -Curſed (faith the law) 1s he that 
emoveth the land mark. The miſlayer of a meer- 
ſtone is to blame; but it is the unjuſt judge that is the 
pita remover of Ld als, when he defineth amiſs of 
ands and property. One foul ſentence doth more hurt 
han many foul examples ; for theſe do but corrupt the 
team, the other corrupteth the fountain. So ſaith Solo- 
non, Fons turbatus, et vena corrupta, ęſi Juftus cadens 
cauſa ſua coram adverſaris. | 

| The office of judges may have reference unto the 
wtics that ſue, unto the advocates that plead, unto 
clerks and miniſters of juſtice underneath-them, 


l to the ſovereign or ſtate above them. 
| | Fiſt, 


to add and alter, and to pronounce that which they do 
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166 Eſſcys civil aw wary 8 
Firſt, ſor the cauſes or parties that ſue. Nerd 
(faith the Scripture) that turn Judgment into wormuwnod; 


and ſurely there be alſo that turn it into vinegar ; for in- 


a 
* 


juſtice maketh, it bitter, and delays make it ſour. The 
principal duty of a Judge is to ſuppreſs, force and fraud, 
Whereof force is che more pernicious When it! is open, 
and fraud when it is cloſe and diſguiſed. Add thereto 
contentious ſuits, which, ought to. be ſpewed out as the 
ſurfeit of courts. _ A judge ought to prepare. his way 
to a juſt ſentence, as God uſeth to prepare his way, by 
raiſing valleys, and taking. down hills: ſo. when there 
appeareth on either ſide an high hand, violent proſe- 


cution, cunning advantages taken, combination, power, 


great counſel, then is the virtue of a judge ſeen, to 

make inequality equal, that he may plant his judgment 
as upon an even ground. Qui fortiter emungit, elicit 
ure ; and where the wine: preſs is hard-wrought; 


it yields a harſh wine that taſtes of the grape · itone. 


Judges muſt beware of hard conſtructions, and ſtrained 
inferences 3 for there is no worſe torture than the tor- 
ture of Jaws eſpecially in caſe of laws penal: they 


; ought to have Care that that, which was meant for 


tet ror, be not turned into rigour, and that they bring 
not upon people that ſhower whereof the Scripture 
i peaketh, Pluet ſuper eos Jaquezs : for penal laws prefled 
are a ſhower of ſnares upon the p2ople.:.; Therefore 
| let + penal laws, if they have been ſleepers of long, or i. 
they be grown unkic for the preſent time, be by wil 
Judges, confined i in the execution, Judicis officium tf, 
* ita Lempora rerum, &c. In; cauſes of liſe and 
jeath, e e 6 bar as the law permittetb in 
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juſtice to remember meroy; and to caſt a ſeyere eye 
upon the example, but a merciſul eye upon the perſon. 
Secondly, for the advocates and counſel that plead. 
Patience and gravity of hearing is an eſſential part of 
juſtice, and an over-ſpeaking judge is no well-tuned 
eymbal. It is ho grace to a judge, firſt to find that 
which he might have heard in due time from the ber, 
or to ſhew quickneſs of conceit in cutting off evi- 
dence br counſel too ſhort, or to prevent information 
by queſtions though pertinent. The parts of a Judge 
in hearing are four; to direct the evidence; to mo- 
an n — 9 of "ſpeccty; 

of that which Banks baun ſaid; and to Vreche NI er 
ſentence, Whatſoever is above theſe, is too much; 
and proceedeth either of glory and willingneſs to ſpeak, 
or of impatience to hear, or of ſhortneſs of memory, 

or of want of a ſtayed and equal attention. It is a 
range thing to ſee, that the boldneſs of advocates 
ſhould prevail with judges; whereas they ſhould imi- 
tate God in whoſe ſeat they ſit, who repreſeth the 
proſumptuous, and giveth grace to the modeſt. But 
u is more ſtrange, that judges ſhould have noted fa- 
wurites ; which cannot but cauſe multiplication of 
les, and ſuſpicion of by-ways. There is due from 
the judge to the advocate ſome commendation and 
gacing, where cauſes are well handled, and fair pleaded; 

eſpecially towards the fide which obtaineth not; for 
at upholds in the client the reputation of his counſel, 
and beats down im him the conceit of his cauſe. There 
like wiſe due to the public a civil reptchenſion of 
alvecates,” where there appeareth cunning 
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or an verbuld defence. And let not the counſel at 
the bar chop with the judge, mor wind himſelf into the 

handling of the cauſe aneu, after the judge hath de- 
clared bis ſentence: but on the other ſide, let not the 
zudga meet the cauſe half wah. nat give occaſion to 
ö nm days chis counſel or proofs were not heard. 
Ihirdiy, for that that concerns clerks and miniſters. 

'T he place of juſtice is an hallowed place; and there- 
fore not only the bench, but the. foot-pace, and 
precincts, and purpriſe thereof qught to be preſerved 
without ſcandal and corruption. For certainly Grape: 
as the ſcripture ſaith) u, not be gathered of thorns ur 
thiſiles ; neither can juſtice yield her fruit with ſweet- 
neſs amongſt the briars and brambles of catching and 
poling clerks and miniſters. The attendance of courts 
s ſubject to four bad inſtruments : firſt, certain perſons 
that are ſowers of ſuits; which make the court ſwell, 
And the country pine. The ſecond ort is, of thoſe 
that engage courts in quarrels of juriſdiction, and ar 
not truly Amici curiæ, but Paraſiti curiæ, in puffing 
aà court up beyond her bounds, for their own ſcraps 
and advantage. The third ſort is, of thoſe that maj 


be accounted the left hands of courts; perſons that at pa 
ulli of nimble and ſiniſter tricks and ſhifts, whereby I m. 
they pervert the plain and direct eourſes of courts, i th. 
4 bring juſtice into oblique lines and labyrinths. Amid 
che fourth is, the poller and exacter bf fees; which bei 
juſtifies the common reſemblance of the courts f anz 
Juſtice to the buſh, whereunto while the ſheep fis in 
fdr defence in weather; he is fure to lobe part of helden 
I Hektr. j On the other es an ancient clerk, ai use 
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in procedents, wary in proceeding, and underſtanding 
in the buſineſs of the court, is an excellent finger of 
2 court, and doch ee e * yer Witho 
Nat bin 3 0 grulboged 
Fourthly, bor that whicmay concern- the el 
and eſtate. Judges ought above all to remember the 
concluſion of the roman twelve tables, Salut popale 
ſuprema ler; and to know, that laws, except they be 
in order to that end, are but things eaptious, and ora 
cles not well inſpired. Therefore it is an happy thing 
WH in a ſtate, when kings and fates do often conſult with 
judges; and again, when judges do often conſult with 
the king and ſtate: the one, when there is matter 
of law intervenient in buſineſs of ſtate; the other, 
when there is ſome conſideration of ſtate intervenient 
in matter of law. For many times the things deduced 
to judgment may be meum and tuum, when the reaſon 
and conſequence thereof may trench to point of eſtate. 
I call matter of eſtate not only the parts of ſovereignty, 
-but whatſoever introduceth any great alteration, or 
dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifeſtly any 
great portion of people. And let no man weakly 
conceive, that Juſt laws and true policy have any anti- 
pathy: ſor they are like the ſpirits and ſinewys, that one 
moves with the other. Let judges: alſo: remember, 
that Solomon's throne was fupported by lions on hoth 
ſides: let them be lions, but yet lions under the throne; 
being circumſpect, that they do not check or oppoſe 
y points of ſovereignty. Let not judges alſo be ſo 
ignorant of their own right, as to think; there is not 
elt to them), as a ptincipal part of their oſſice, a wiſe 
ole and application. of _ for they; ma . 
. 5 wha 
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what the apoſtle ſaith of a greater law than then 
| Not ſeimus quia lex bond eft, modo quis ea utatur legi- 


Wes 


„ I * * 


on LVIL N of anger. Y 


11 
TH 553 23; rep 


NO ſeek to Fe anger 8 is but 4 
. bravery of the ſtoics. We have better oracles; 
Be angry, but % ſin not. Let not the ſun go down upon ; 
your anger, Anger mult be limited and conſined, both 1 
in race and in time. 1 
We will firſt ſpeak, how FL natural ce f 
and habit to be angry, may be attempered and calmed. + 
Secondly, how the particular motions of anger may wo 
be repreſſed, or at leaſt refrained from doing miſchief, ph 
Thirdly, how. to raiſe anger, or ; appeaſe anger, in th 
wenn nant 1 

For the firſt: there is no > other way | but to medi. eh 
tate. and ruminate well upon the effects of. anger, how ky 

it troubles. man's life. And the belt time to do this 9 
een look back upon anger when, the fit is throughly 9, 
the 

over. Seneca faith well; „ that anger is like ruin, 0 
e which breaks itſelf upon that i it falls. The ſcrip- ö 7 
in t 

ture exhorteth us, 7 bellaſt our fouls in patience, 7 
Whoſoever is out o patience, is out of olfefſt ion of 100 
aner Men mul t not turn, bees 3 _ moſque i 11 il 


as it appears, atk in * — of thoſe ſubjects i in 
whom it reigns, children, women, old folks, ſick folks, 
Gan men muſt be ware, that they carry ch ir anger ra: 
. With | feat; 3 ſo that they, may ſeem 


| _ to be aboye the injury than be ow it; ; which 
1, q 


a thing caſily done, if a man will give law to him- 


al in it. 
For the ſecond Net. The cauſes and motives of 


anger are chiefly three: firſt, to be too ſenſible of 


hurt: for no man is angry that ſeels nöt himſelf hurt; 
and therefore tender and delicate perſons muſt needs 
be often angry: . they have ſo many things to Hs 
them, which more robuſt natures have frets ſenſe 

The next is, the apprehenſion and conſtruction of the 
injury offered to be, in the circumſtances thereof; 
full of contempt. For contempt is that which'put- 
tet: an edge upon anger as much, or more, than the 
hurt "Itſelf : ah therefore when men are ingenious in 
picking out circumſtances of contempt, they do Kindle 
their auger much, Laſtly, opinion of the touch of a 
man's reputation doth multiply and ſharpen anger: 
wherein the remedy is, that a man ſhould have, as 

Confalvo was wont to fay, telam honaris ra) . 
But i in all refrainings of anger, it is the beſt remedy 
to win time, and to make a man's ſelf believe that 
the opportunity of his revenge is not yet come, but 
that he foreſees a time for it; and ſo to . biene 
in the mean time, and reſerve itt. 

To contain anger from miſchief, ov; it . We 
bold of a man, there be two things, whereof you 
muſt have. ſpecial caution: the one, of extreme bitter- 
neſs of words, eſpecially if they be aculeate and pro- 
per; for communia maledicta are nothing ſo much. 
And again, that in anger a man reveal no ſeerets; 
or that makes him not fit for ſociety.” The other, 
that t you do not err mptorily | break 155 in an ar menen 
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74 fen Cala aer 22 M 
in a fit of anger; but howſoever you ſhew: Kits | 


do not act any thing that is not revocable. 

For raiſing and appeaſing anger in en it, is 
* chiefly by chuſing of times, when men are fro- 
wardeſt and worſt diſpoſed, to incenſe them. Again, 
by gathering (as was touched before) all that you; can 
find out to aggravate the contempt. And the two fe- 
medics are by the contraries: the former, to take good 
times, when fitſt to relate to a man an angry buſi- 
neſs; for the firſt impreſſion is much: and the other 
is, to ſever as much as may be tbe conſtruftion of 
the injury: from the point of contempt; imputing it 
to emen n e e 


1 


Lnr. Of viciſſtude if things. 


Solon MOR ian, There ir m0 new rhing 5 
ihr earth. 80 that as Plato had an imagination, 

ug Fhat all knowledge was but a remiettsby; nce:“ 0 
Selomon giveth his ſentenee, That all novelty is bu 
Ilie: whereby you may ſee, that the river i 
Lethe runneth as well above ground as below. Thel 
is an abſtruſe aſtrologer that faith,” 4 If it were not 
de för tue things that are ebüſtant the one ' 
int the fixed ſtats ever ſtand at De diſtance ons 
. from another, and never come nearer together, hor 
go further afunder z the other, that the djurnal m6: 
N tion perpetually keepeth time) no individual would 
oe faſt. one momelit. * by ertain it is, oa the 2 
* in a rpetual flux an never at A 
e Wir ding-ſhicets | that; bur Ts thing) f 
e bro; ; deluge” and Nane Cs Mel 
£012 000 


4 | | 
dt $1 


| dai :preat/droughts,- they do not merely: 
diſpeople and deſtroy. Phaeton s car went but a day? 
and the three years droupht, in the time of Elias, 
was but particular; and left people alivec As for the 
great burnings by lighenings, whieh are often in the! 


Weſt Indies, they are but narrow. But in the ether 


two deſtructions, by deluge and earthquake, it is fur= 
ther to be noted, that the remnant- of people which 


hap to be reſerved are commonly ignorant and moun- 
tainous people, that can give no aecount of the time paſt; 


ſo that the oblivion is all one, as if none had been left. 
If you conſider well of the people of the Weſt-lndies; 
it is very probable that they are a newer or younger 
people, than the people of the old world: And it is 
much more likely that the deſtruction, that hath here 
tofore' been there,” was not by earthquakes (as- the 
ezyptian prieſt told Solon, conee ring the inen of 


mther, that'i it was deſplated by a particular deluge: for 
earthquakes” are ſeldem in thoſe parts/ But on the 
other fide, rhey Have: ſuch pouring rivers, as the-rivers 
ef Alia, and Afric, and Europe, are but brouks. ©. 
them, _ Their Abies bkewiſe, or mountains, are far 
lieber than thaſe with us; whereby it ſeems. that the 


ticular: deluge ge faved.. As for the obſervation that 
chiavel. hath, that the. jealouly of ſets. doth | 
extinguiſh the memory of things 3 traducing C 5 


gemnants of generation of men. were, i in ſuch F: 5 | 
, b * 


the great, that he did what. in him lay to "Sxtinguiſh. 


all heathen antiquities: 1 do not find that thoſe zeuls 


the ſucceſfion of Sabinian, who dil Tevive the. former 
antiquities. | 


of rhidgs. ing. 


mis,. that it was ſwallowed by an earthquake) Gyr 


do any great effecls, nor laſt long; a8 it appeared in 
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0 The enen 1 
are no fit matter for this preſent argument. It may 
be Plato's great year, if the world ſhould laſt ſo long, 
wauld have ſame effect; not in rene wing the ſtate of 
like individuals (for that is the (fume. of thoſe, that 
Honceive i the celeſtial bodies have more accurate in- 
fluences upon theſe things below, than indeed they 
haye) but in groſs. Comets out of queſtion have like- 
wiſe power and effect over the groſs and waſs of 
things: but they are rather gazed upon, and waited 
upon in their journey, than wiſely obſerved, in their 
effects, ſpecially in their reſpectiye effects; that! 18, 
What kind of comet for magnitude, colour, verſion 
of the beams, placing in the region of heaven, or 
ndr. produceth what kind of effects. 
There is a toy which I have beard, and 1 who 


2 7 
"94 


J not have it given over, but waited upon a little. 


They ſay it is obſerved in the Low- Countries (I know 
not in what. part) that every five and thirty years the 
ſame kind and ſuit of years and weathers comes about 
again, as great froſts, great wet, great droughts, warm 
winters, ſummers with little heat, and the like; and 
they call it the prime. It is a thing I do the rather men- 
tion; becauſe, computing e 1 have found ſore 
FOncurrences,, ,.. wm lego 

men. T he Fendels viciflitude of 9 amongſt men 
is the viciſſitude of ſects and religions: for thoſe orbs 
rule in mens minds moſt. The - true religion is built 
upon the rock, the reſt are toſt upon the waves f 
time. To ſpeak therefore of the cauſes of new ſd 


and to give ſome Ne. concerning, chem, as fat g 
| : .”-. 1 


the, 


Eff. 58. Of vveofirade of things. 177 
the weakcneſs of amen fanennt _ * eie Kay t to fo 
FT 260 ion 2160 — O NEC IN 
When the religion formerly mecelves is rent by 
diſcords; and when the holineſs of the profeſſors of 
religion is decayed, and full of "ſcandal" and withal 
the times be ſtupid, ignorant, and barbatous, your 
may doubt the ſpringing up of a new ſect, if then 
alſo there ſhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange 
ſpirit to make | himſelf author thereof: all which 
W held when Mahomet publiſhed his law. 
If a new ſect have not two properties, fear it not; 
for it will not ſpread. The one is, the ſupplanting 
or the oppoſing of authority eſtabliſhed': for nothing 
is more popular than that. The other is, the giving 
licence to pleaſures and voluptuous life. For as for 
ſpeculative hereſies (ſuch as were in ancient times the 
e. Arians, and now the Arminians) though they work 
Ly mightily upon mens wits, yet they do not produce 
he any great alteration | in ſkater, para. it _ 110 _ Wap 
ut of civil occaſions. ; 


rm There be three manner of Wadde of new ſes, 

and by the power of ſigns and miracles, by the eloquence 
en. and wiſdom of ſpeech and perſuaſion, and by the 
"06 ſword ; for martyrdoms, I reckon them amongſt mi- 


racles, becauſe they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of 
human nature: and I may do the like of ar- 
and admirable holineſs lee Te 


new ſects and ſchiſms, than to reform abuſes, to com- 
pound the ſmaller differences, to proceed mildly, and 
not with ſanguinary perſecutions ; ; and rather to take 


of the principal authors ' by winning and advancing 
tiem, than to enrage them by violence and bitterneſs. 


15 


Surely there is no better way to ſtop ty riſing of 
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chiefly in three Ger the ſeats or a f the 
War in the weapons ; and in the manner of the con- 
e re in "ancient ute Tebgud mög to more 
Fom aſk to weſt: for the Perfiaus „ Aſſyrians, Ara- 
Plans, Turtars (wich were the dender) wert all eaft- 


Wrath, It is true; the Gauls were weſtern, bit 


We read” but of tire)! Ancurftone f theits? the "chic 
— Græcia, the otlier to Rome: But eaſt 
and weſt have no certain points of heaven, and no 
— wars, either from the eaſt bt welt? any 
certainty of © obſervation; | But Borch Ad ſouch 1 
ied and it” hith' fdom- of nevet been" ſeen, that 
tlie far ſoutherm people have invaded the northern, 
but contfariwiſe. Whereby it is manifeſt, that 'the 
northern tract of the world is in nature the more mar- 
nal region ; be it in reſpect of the ſtars of that he- 


-mhiſphere, or of the great continents that are upon the 


north whereas the ſouth part, for aught that is'known, 
is almoſt all ſea; or (which is moſt 'apparer 
cold of the northern parts, which is that, which, 
without aid of diſcipline, Seer _ ave: e hardeſt 
n the courages warmeſt. 
N Upon the breaking een G et Ate 
and empire, you may be fure to have wars. For ofeat 
- empires, while they Rand, do enervate and deſtroy 
the forces of the natives which they have ſubdued, 
reſting upon their own protecting forces; and then 
When they fail alſo, all goes to ruin, and they become 
"a" prey. So was it in the decay of the roman em- 
ire; ; and likewife in the empire of Almaigne aft 
Charles the great, every bird taking a feather ; and 


were not unlike to befall to Spain, if it ſhould * 


Y of the 


Hey ir on fo N e 


| el nes Senerate, except they.koow 


day, except. Tartary) chere is ng danger of inundations. 
of people; but when there be great ſhoals of people, 
which go on to populate without foreſeeing means of 
lle and ſuſtentation, it is of neceſſity that once. in an 
age or two, they, diſcharge, a portion of; their people 
vpon other nations which, the ancient northern people 
vete wom . to do by lot, caſting lots what. part ſhould 
ſtay at home, and what ſhould ſcek their fortunes. .. 
When a warlike ſtate grows ſoft and effeminate, 
they may be ſure of a War z for commonly ſuch ſtates 
ue grown rich in the time of. ibeir degen rating, and 
ſo the prey inviteth, and rde in ace 
Hgah a Nr.. 10 
As for the weapons, it "hardly; fallerh, Work wle 
and obſervation ; yet we ſee, even they have returns 
1e end viciffitudes..., For, certain it js that ordnance was 
wat 10 known in, the city af the Oxygrakes., ite 
roy as that which the Macedonians, called thunder zud 
ei, biebtning, and mugie : And it in well kngwn, 
hen . chat the uſe of ordnance hath been in China, abov e 


ome 2000 yeats,,, The conditions of weapons, and heir 
em · | improvement are; firſt, the -ferching aſap off; ; for that 


:.\0ut-runs. the danger, as it, is ſeen. in | ordnance and 
|, muſkets,; Secgngly,;,the firepgth ff, the pgrcuſſion, 
wherein, likewiſe ordnance: Uprexcrod all. arjetations, 


and. 


means to liue (as it is. almoſt. every where, at this | 
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and ancient inventions. The wird is, the commodi. 
ous; uſe of them; as that they may ſerve in all wea- 


Able, and the like. d 44" „ 418 2 
Fo or the conduct of the war at the A us reſted 
Aueh upon number: they. did put the wars like. 
wis e upon main force and valour, pointing days for 
pitched fields, and ſo trying it out upon an even mateh; 
and they were more ignorant in ranging and arraying 
their battles. After they grew to reſt upon number, 
rather competent, than vaſt, they grew to advantages 
of place, cunning diverſions, and the like; and ons 
grew more ſkilful i in the ordering of their battles. 
In the youth of a ſtate, arms do flouriſh; in the 
middle age; of a ſtate, learning; and then both of them 
together for a time: in the declining age of a ſtate, 
mechanical arts and merchandize. Learning hath his 
infancy, when it is but beginning, a and almoſt childiſh; 
then bis youth, when it is Iuxuriant and juvenile; then 


his ſtrength of years, when, it is ſolid and reduced; 


and laſtly, his old age, when it waxeth dry and ex- 
bauſt. But it is not good to look too long upon theſe 
turning wheels of viciſſitude, leſt we become giddy, 
As for the philology of them, that. is but. a circle of 
tales, W thereſore not fit for this writing. 


oY: ' fragment 905 an 22 of. fame. 


T AE poets make Fame a monſter, They deſcribe 
her in part finely and elegantly, and in pait 


| 5 and {ententiouſly. . They ſay, look, how meny 


eathers ſhe hath, fo many eyes ſhe hath underneath: 
fo money tongues 3 3 ſo many voices; the pricks up ſo 
many 


thers,. that; the carriage may be n and e 


* flac NN 181 
ears. This is a flouriſh = there follow excellent 
W 36 as, that the ( gathereth *ſtrengeh ' in going; 
that ſhe goeth upon the ground, and yet hideth her 
head in the clouds; that in the day*time ſhe ſitteth 
in a watch-tower, and fſieth moſt by night; that 
e mingleth things done with thiügs not done; 
and that ſhe is a terror to great cities? but that which 
 paſſerh all the reſt is, they do recount that the Earth, 
mother of Ale Fiants that made war agalaſt Jupiter, 
and were by him deſtroyed, thereupon in anger 
brought forth Fame: for certain it is that rebels, fi- 
gured by the giants, and ſeditious fames and Ubels, 
are but brothers and rl maſculine and feminine. 

But now if à man can tame this monſter, and 

bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, and 

with her fly other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is 

ſome what worth. But we are infected with the ſtyle 

of the poets. To ſpeak now in a ſad and ſerious 

manner: there is not in all the Politics a place bs 

handled; and more worthy” to be' handled, than this 

of fame. We will therefore ſpeak of theſe points, 
c What are falſe fames; and what are true fames ; and 
. how they may be beſt diſcerned; how fames may be 
df ſown and raiſed ; how they may be ſpread and mul- 
| tplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead: 
| and other things concerning the nature of fame. 

Fame is of that force, as there is ſcarcely any great 
action wherein it hath not à great part, er 
the war. Mucianus undid Vitellius by a fame 
he ſcattered, that Vitellius had in purpoſe to remove 
the legions of Syria into Germany, and the legions 
of Germany into Syria : whereupon the legions of 
Syria were inflamed. J ulius Cæſar took 

| Pom- 


the reat 70 N. the Janizaries and 
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182 Eſſays civil and moral. 
Pompey unprovided, and laid aſleep his induſtry and 


preparations, by a fame that he cunningly gave out, 


how Czfar's own ſoldiers loved him not, and, being 
wearied with the wars; and laden with the ſpoils of 
Saab, would forſake him as ſoon as he came into 
1 | LiviaſſetÞied alf things fowthe ſuſceſliork gf her 
ſon iberiue,) by continual giving out that her huſband 
Auguſtus was upon recovery and amendment. And it is 
an uſual thing with the baſhaws, to conceal the n 


r 
towns, as —— manner is. Themiſtocles made Xerxes 
king of Perſia poſt apacte out ef Græcia, by giving 
out that the Grecians had a purpoſe to break his 


bridge of ſhips; which he had made athwart Helleſpont. 
There be a thouſand ſuch like examples; and the more 


hey are, the Jeſs; they need to be repeated; because 


a man 'meeteth with them every where: therefore, 
let all wiſe governors, have as 75 a watch and care 


over fames, as they 88 of ations and deſigns 
en M N i 
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72 2 antiquities of the fir ſt age ( except thoſe 702 


nd in ſacred writ) were buried in oblivion and 
. 1 fi flence was ſucceeded by poetical fables ; and fa- 
bles again were follzwed by the records we now enjoy. So 
that the myſteries and ſecrets of antiquity were diſtin- 
guiſhed and ſeparated from the records and evidences of 
fucceeding times by the veil of fiction, which interpoſed 
itſelf, and came between thoſe things which nn | 
and thoſe which are extant. , 
[ ſuppoſe ſome are of opinion, tber my purpoſe is to 
write toys and trifles, and to uſurp the ſame liberty in 
applying, that the poets aſſumed in frigning; which I 
might do (1 confeſs) if I lifted, and with more ſerious 
contemplations intermix theſe things, to delight either 
myſelf in meditation, or others in reading, Neither am 
1 ignorant how fickle and inconſtant a thing fiction is, 
as being ſubjeft to be drawn and wreſted any way,” and 
how great the commodity of wit and diſcourſe is, "that is 
able to apply things well, yet fo as never meant by the 
firſt authors. But I remember” that this liberty hath 
a been lately much abuſed, in that many, to purchaſe the 
reverence of antiquity to their own inventions and fan- 
cies, have for the ſame intent labuured to wn _ 
peetical fables, _ 
Neither bath this old and common vanity been uſed 

ouly of late, or now and then: for even Chryſippus 
long ago did (as an i nterpreter of dreams) aſcribe the 
epintons of the Moics to the ancient poets ; and more ſot- 


tiſhl 
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tiſbly do the chemiſ is apprupriate the fancies and delights 
of poets in the tran:formations of bodies to the experi- 
nents of tbhein furnace. All theſe things, I fay, I have 
Jaffieczently conſidered and weighed, and in them have 
fern and noted the general levity and indulgence of men's 
wits about. dae an kn all this I e 
* — apinion. n 1 

Hor, finſt, it Habana Fas hag the. folly eb of 
4 ww ſhould altogether detrads from the reſpect due to 
the parables : fon that were. a-conceit which. might ſa- 
weir of profaneneſc and preſumption © for religion ial 


dath ſometimes delight in ſueh veils and ſhadaws : ſo that 


ubaſo exempts tham, ſeems in a manner to.interdift all 


commerce between things divine and human. But con- 


cerning human wiſdom, I do indeed engenuouſly. and freely 
empuſs,. that I am inclined. to imagine, that under. ſome 
of the' ancieut fiction laꝝ cous heul certain myſteries and 
allegatiosy. even; from their finſt inueniſun. Aud I an 
gar uad (aubether rauiſbeu with the revarante f anti- 
quit. or becauſe in ſome fubles-T find ſach rogular pro. 
portias: betwzen the. ſimilitude and the thing jignified ; 
and ſuch apt aud clear coberence-in the very ftrufture of 
them, and propriety. of, names wherewith the per ſous ar 


Mors in thæm are inſcribed and intituled) that un nan 


eau.couftantly deny, but this ſenſe "was in;the author's 
intent and . meanings. when they firft. invented them, 
and that they purpoſely. ſhadowed it in this fart. far 
who, can be ſo /infrd and blind in the. open light, as 
{when be hears how fame, after the giants were aefiry- 
ene up. as. their. youngeft liter) nut id refer i! 

ta the, murmurs and ſeditious reports af both fades , whic 
ene wart e fin abroad fer. a time after the fupprefſint 
Hurrectiand f 3 W dre © 


denon I py on, 
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— and braught away Fupiter'y theres 
which Mercury ſtole from him, and raſtorad again ts; 
Jupiter; doih not preſently percei ve how-'fitly it may l 
applied to powerful rebellions, which take" from printes 
their ſinews . money and authority; bur fos that by 
affubility" of ſpeech- and wiſe edicts (the minds of their 
ſubjects being in time privily, and as it vert & ftealth 
reconciled) they recover their firength again? or, when 
he hears how (in that memorable expedition of the Gad 
againſt the Giants) the braying of Silenus his aſs con- 
ducad much to the profiigation of the Giants, doth" not 
confidently imagine that it ibas invented to fbew'how ths 
greateſ enter prizes» of rebels are. Wr yoga 
with dam rumours and. fears,” 
Moreover, to iubai judgment can the en * 

ä Synification" of names ſeem obſcure ?. ſeeing Metis, the 
Wife 1f Fupitar; doth- plainly fignify counſel j Typhomy 
infor rater 4 Pan;  inijoer [ality ;,\ Nemeſir, - revergey, 
andthe ike: neither let it trouble an man,” 1f" fone: 
vines hy mast worth ftovical narrations, or additions 

- orhamett*s ſake, or confuſion of times," or ſomething | 
ransferrea: from one fable lo another, to bring in · a new 
allegory + für it conti-by no otherwiſe, ſeeing" tbeꝝ were 
the invention of men which lived in divers ages, "and 
bod atfo" dbutrs end- > fome being antient,othets'neote» 
hn e Wan Ne 50 things Voting Aaron 


” Theit ir another argument, avid thas heals | 
mither,” to prove that theſe fables containt* certain hid. 
den, an iniolved meanings, feeing' ſame” of them art 

er vel te le fo uur, and frolifo in the very relation, 
"that" rey eib, and as it were. prbelaim a parabl# aur 
F. Nr file tiles is are phobliblej they may ſeen vobe 


Wen invented 
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indente for delight, and in imitation of hiftory.. Aud 
4 for ſueh dt nd man would fo much as imagine or 
relate, they. ſetmto'be ſought out "for other ends + for 


that Ina of Hction is that, "wherein Jupiter i rs faid to 


have taken Metis to wife 3 and, perceiving that ſhe: Was 


vorh. Wild, to habe devdurid ber ꝛohence himſelf con- 


clving, brougbt forth) Pallas armed, out af his head? 


truly, T'think there was never dream % different to 
the courſe of cogitation, and ſo c = apr y) 


ever hatched in the brain of non. 


bop all things, this prevail a abb m on 's 
A ſingular" moment, many of theſe*fubles ſtem not 10 be 


— hiv they took — in mew ages ur it from thiſe 


authors by whom they are delivered, and brought to our | 
_ bands mn mind gives me, there eould"be ng great er 
high matter expected, ur fuppaſed to proceed from them 
inreſpr of thefwariginals.' But if with attention we 
confider the matter, it will appear that they were 

_ delivered, and related ar things formerly believed, and 


received, and not as newly invented, and offered unto 


ut. Beides, ſeeing they are diver ſly related by writers. 
that lived near about one and the ſelf-lame'time, we 
may-eafily perceide that they were common things, de. 
rived rom precedent memorials; and that they became 
various, By reaſon of the divers ornaments »beftowed 


on them by particular relations: and the conſideration 


of ibis muſt .meeds increaſe in us à great opinion of 

them, at not to be accounted either the effects F tht 
times, or inventions of the poets, but as ſacred relics, | 
or -abftradted cairs\\of better times," ꝛchich by traditun 
eue oaths ancient. nations, fell into the pen and 


flutes 
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futes of the Grecians, But if any do obſtinately can. 
tend, that allegories are. alwa ys. adventitially,, and as 
it were ly conflraint, never naturally, and properly in 
cluded in fables, we. wall, not be much troubleſome, but 
ſuffer them to enjoy, that gravity .of judgments. which. 
am ſure they ect, although indeed it be but lampiſhg 
and almoſt leaden. And (if they le worthy ta be taken. 
natice of) we will. a Nen td . in. Joe Wer 
Faſbi ona. % k 5 0 
There is „ e among men 0 amd it goes for current) 

a twafold. uſe: of parables, and thoſe. (which: is more 
to be admired) referred ta. contrary ends + conducing. as: 
well to the folding up and keeping of things. under a 
veil, as. to the enlightning and laying open rent 
tien. But omitting the former (rather iban to un- 
dergo wrangling, and aſſuming ancient fables as things 
vagrant, and compoſed only for delight, ) the latter muft- 
que/tionlsſs. ſtill remain, as not to be wrefled- from us 
by any violence e wit, neither can any (ibat is but 
nmeanly learned) hinder, but it muſt abſolutely be recei- 
de, as a thing grave and ſober, Free from all vanity," 
| and-exceeding proſitable, and neceſſary to all ſciences...” 
y This is it, I ſay, that leads the underſtanding of man 
a % an eaſy and gentle paſſage through all novel: and 
— ab/truſe inventions, ꝛbhich any way differ. from commom 
received opinions. Therefore in the fſt ages (un 
Many; Duman: ms OY which are notu 
common amd uulgar, were: new, \' and not generally 
known)» all things were full of fables, ænigmas, pa- 
rables, and ſimilies of all ſorts by which they et,, 
t1 teach, and lay open, not to hide and concral knows" 
Lage; rah ſeeing the _uncerflandings: former titre 
r rude and impatieum, nung * 
um. 3 | * e 


= 
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 pable of any ſubtilties; ſueb things only excepted, as 
were the object of ſenſe; for as hieraglyphics prece- 
ww thy's, Jyoti were mpre ancient that argu. 
And theſe days alſo, he that would illuminate Þ - 
n minds anew in any od matter, and that not with 8 
difprofit, and harſhneſs, muſt abſolutely take the ſane + 
ee hd uſe he beß ini... 

Wherefore after all that hath 2 Gol 5 
thus conclude : The wiſdom of the ancients, it was 
either much, or happy: much, if theſe. figures and 
tropes were invented by ludy and premeditation : hap- 
Py» if they. (intending; nothing leſs) gave matter, and 
© eccafton to ſa many 'avorthy meditations.;.'' As concerhing 
my labaurs (if there be uny thing in them © which may 
Ao goad) Twill on neither part count them ill heſtotuad, 

_ ny purpoſe being to illuſtrate either antiguity, or things 

themſelues. Neither am I ignorant that this very fub- 
Jiedt haib been aitempted by ot bers but, to ſpeak as Ithint, 

and that freely without oftentation, tbe-dighity and effi- 
tacy vf the thing is almoſt loſt by theſe men's curitings, 
ibough volumi nous, and full af pains,'\whilft not ui- 
ving into the depth of matters, hut ſeilful oni in certain 
common places, they have applied the ſenſe of theſe pure 

ves to certain vulgar and general things, not ſo a 

us glancing at their true virtue, genuine propriety, and 

full deptb. (i I be not deceiued) ball bh neu 
in common things. "Wherefore leaving "ſuch 4. art 

plain gene 1 wy aim at er pats _ OW? 
matters. 57 1 ＋ | of 
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ape fable eee r . 
of Caſſandra, was by her many fhifts and eun- 
ning dlights - ſtill deluded in his deſire; but yet fed on 
with hope, until ſuch time as ſhe had drawn from him 
the gift of propheſying; and having by ſuch het diſ- 
ſunulation, in the end, attained to that which from 
the beginning ſhe ſought after; at laſt, flatly rejected 
his ſuit. Who finding himſelf ſo far engaged i in his 
promiſe, as that he could not by any means revoke 
again his raſh gift, and yet inflamed: with an earneſt 
deſire of : #evenge, highly diſdaining to be made the 
ſcorn of- a+ crafty. wench, annexed a penalty to bis 
promiſe, viꝝ. that ſhe ſhould ever foretel the truth, but 
never be believed: ſo were her divinations always 
faithful, but at no time regarded; whereof ſhe ſtill 
found the experience, yea, even in the ruin of her 
on country, which ſhe had often ſore warned them 
of; but they neither gave credit nor ear to her words. 
This fable ſeems to intimate the unprofitable liberty 
of untimely admonitions and counſels: for they that 
| are ſo over-weened with the ſharpneſs and dexterity of 
dr o own wit and . as that they diſdain to 


ſubmit 
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192 The wiſdom of. the ancients. 
ſubmit themſelves to the documents of Apollo the god 
of harmony, whereby to learn and. obſerve the me- 
thod-and meaſure of affairs, the grace and gravity of 
diſcourſe, the differences between the more judiciot 

and more vulgar, eus, and the, due times when 

veak , and' when to be ſilent z be they neuer ſo ſenſi· 
ble, and Pregnant, and theit judgments never ſo 
. te a; and profitable; yet in all their endeavours, 
either, of Teen or perforce, — avail een 


en 


nage tiers: 2 but do rather baſten on the ruin of al 
thoſe that they. adhere... ot. devote themſelves unto. 
And then at laſt, when,calamity bath; made men feel 
the, .cvent of neglect, then ſhall, they tos. late he reve- 


EN as dcep, foreſeeing, and faichful prophets. 

Y hereof 2 notable inſtance. is eminently {et forth in 
arcus, Cato Uticenſis, who, as ſrom a watch - tower, f 
diſcovered. afar off, Waden oracle, long foretold, n 
the approaching x uin of his gountry, and the plotted n 
tyranny hovering over th ke. ſtates. both in the firſt con- tc 
: ſpiracy, and as it was proſecuted in the civil contention; fl b+ 
: between Car, and. Fampey, and did no goad the ft 
while, but .1 rather harmed the commonwealth, and pe 
haſtenęd on bis, country's hane 3. which Mb Ciceto in 
wiſcly obſerver „And writing to. fam end, doth, an 
in theſe terms. excellently. deſeribe : Cate maine ſoutt, | 
fed: nocet interd dum, Teipublices loguitur enim tanguan, i of 
in repullica Platonis,, non, tanguam in ſec Ramuli. in 
Cato (faith he) judgeth profoundly, but in the mean fl to: 
| time. damniſſes the fates for he ſpœaks as in the com- ba 
in of Flato, and not as iu the.dregs.af R. ſar 
4g ett i . LEM «Oy + vious tary 745 4 . we 
en thys » 469] 5.4. * ne 15 2 Tur | {co 
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begotten Pallas by himſolf without ber, 
preſſed-all the other gods and goddefſes that the mist 
alſo bring forth of herſelf alone without him ; a 
having] by violence and importunity obtained 4 grant” 
thereof, ſhe ſmote the earth, and forthwith ſprang uß 
Typhon, à huge, and Horrid monſter: this ſtrange 
birth ſhe commits to x ferperit (as a fofter-father) to 
nouriſh it ; who no ſooner came to ripeneſs of years, 
but he provokes Jopiter to battle: in the conſſict the 
giant getting the upper hand, "takes Jupiter upon bis 
ſbdulders, catries him into a remote and obſcure. 
cduntry, and cutting out the ſinews of his hands and 
ſeetʒ brougkt them away, and ſo left him miſerably | 
mangled and maimed. - But Mercury recovering theſe 
nerves-from' Typhon by ſtealth, reſtored them again 
to Jupiter. Jupiter, being again by this means corro- 
borated; aſſaults the monſter afreſh, and at che firſt 
ſtrikes him with a thunderbolt, from whoſe blood ſer- 
pents wete ingendred. This monſter at length faint- 
ug and dying, — bim che mount par 
Tuns fable — point at the variible Kelkoo une 
of princes, and the rebellious inſurrection of traytors A 
in a ſtate: for princes” muy well be ſaid to be matried 
to their” dominions; as Jupiter Was to Juno; but it 
bappens now and then, that being debofhed by the 
long cuſtom vf empiring, ad bending towards tyran> | 
ly; they endeavour to draw all to themfelves, 2 5 
A” the counſel.of their nobles and ſeamors) 
K hatch 


oh 


194 The wide of the ancients. .. 
hatchi laws in their own brain; that is, diſpoſe of things 


by their own faney, and abſolute power. The people n | 


(repining at this) ſtudy how to create, and ſet up a 


chief of their, own choice. This project by the fecret 
inſtigation of the peers and nobles doth for the moſt 
part take his beginning; by whoſe eonnivunce the 
commons being ſet on edge, chere follows a kind of 


murmurigg, or diſcontent in the ſtate, ſhadowed by 


the infancy of Typhon 3 which being nurſed by the 


natural. pravity, and clowniſn malignity of the vulgar | 
fort. (unto. princes as inſeſtuous as ſerpents) is again 


repaired- by renewed ſtrength, and at laits breaks out 


into open rebellion, vrhich (becauſe it brings infi- 
nite; miſchiefs upon prince and people) is repreſented 
by the monſtrous deformity of Typhon: his hundred 
heads ſignify their divided powers; his fiery mouths, 
their inſlamed intents; his ſerpentine circles, their 
peſtilent malice in beſieging; his iron hands, their 


mercileſs, laughters ; his: eagles talons, their greedy! 


rapines z; his plumed body, their continual rumours, 
and ſcouts, and feats, and: ſuch like. And ſometimes 
theſe rebellions gro ſo potent, that princes are inforced 


(tranſported as it were, by the rebels, and forſaking t 


the. chief ſeats and cities of che kingdom) to contract 
their power, and (being deprived of the ſine ws: of mo- 
neʒ and majeſt y): betake themſelves to ſome remote 
and. abſcure gorger Within their dominions vihut in pros 0 


ceſs of time lif they bear cheir misſortunes with mo- 


deration) they may recover their ſtrength, by e 
virtug and, induſtry of Mercury ;; that is, they may, 

by becoming, affable; and by xeconciling the minds 

and wills of their ſubjects 8 ba n 
cious ſpeech, Seite an Sactity, 60 grant aide and 


ne ſubſidies, 
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| ſubſidies, whereby to-ſirengtherl! n 
Nevertheleſz, having leatned to be wiſe and | 
they will refrain to try the chancr of fortune by Ar 5 
and yet Rudy: how to ſuppreſs: the reputation of the 
rebels by ſome famous action; hichꝭ if it fall out an- 
ſwerable to their expectation, the rebels finding them 
ſelyes weakened, and fearing the ſucceſs of their bro- 
ken projects, betake themſelves to ſome light ank 
vain bravadoes, like the hifling of ſerpents, and at 
length in deſpair betake themſelves to flight; and then 
when they begin to break, it is ſafe and ti for 
kings to purſue, and oppreſs them with the ſorces and 


weight of the er e as it eee 
ee e e BE | 


The Crorors, e, 4. 22 of to tree,” 


7 HEY. ay. that the Cyclops, or hdtenbeiahigy's neſs, 
and cruelty, were by Jupiter caſt into hell, and 
—— to perpetual impriſonment; but Tes 
perſuaded. Jupiter that it would do well, if being ſet at 
iberty they were put to forge: thunder-bolts; which 
being done accordingly, they became ſo painful and 
induſtrious, as that day and night they continued am- 
mering out in laborious diligence thunder-bolts,” and 
other inſtruments of terror. In proceſs of time Ju- 
piter having conceived a diſpleaſure againſt EÆſculapius, 

the ſon of Apollo, for reſtoring a dead man to life 

pylie; and concealing his diſlike (becauſe there was 
no juſt cauſe of anger, the deed being pious and fl 
mous) ſeeretly incenſed the Cyelops againtt bim; ho 
without? delay: few him with a thun FA 
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venge of which act, Apollo (Flpiber not prohidiing it) 
ſhat them to death with his arrows. Wo e 
Tu 68 fable may be applied to the projects of kings, 
who, having cruel, bloody, und exaRting officers, do 
firſt puniſn and 2diſplace them; after wards by the 
counſe l of Tellus, that is, of ſome baſe, and ignoble 
perſon, and by the prevailing oy ro profit," they 
admit them into their places again ʒ thit they way have 
inſtruments! in à readineſs, if at any time there ſhould 
need either: ſeverity of execution, or acerbity of xs. 
ache. 0 Fhieſe ſerve ereatres being by Hature rug) | 
and by their former fortune &aſperated, all Pete 
well what is expected at their hands, Yb Thew chene 
ſelves eren officibus? in fuch* and of —_ 


* * 7 


take Oc, W 19 bo oor bog and atnbi- 
guous commands of their prince, to perform ſome 
hateful execution. But princes (abhotting the fict, 

and knowing well that they ſhall never want ſuch kind 
of inſtrumetits) do utterly forſake them, turning 
them over to the friends *ahd- allies of the wrongtt; tb 
their accuſations arid revenge, ind to the general hatred 
of the people; Io that with great apPlabſe, ati pt6" 
Fperoub® wines and acclamntie lte towards this Prince, 
they are brodght; rather tod Hitt, *h48"bndefervedly; 
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leads a ſolitary Aife in the woods atid chaces, wirk a 
few followers, to whom he alone was all in all“ 
Amongſt the reſt, there follows him the nymph Echo. 
During his courſe of life it ſatally ſo chancad that 
he came ta a clear fountain, upon the bankswhereofihe 
lay don to repoſe. himſelf in the heat of the day. 
And having eſpied he ſhadow of bis own face in the 
Leal Was ſo beſutted and rayiſhed with the conte m- 
pation and admiration. thereof, that by no means 
poſſible could he be drawn from beholding his image in 
this glass; inſomuch, that by; continual gazing there- 
upon, he, pined away-to nothing, and: was ut laſt qurned 
into a lower, of his own name, Which. appears in tha 
. of the ſpring, and is ſacred to the infernal 
pong Pluto, Proſerpina, and the Furies, 1:47 
Inis fable ſeems. to ſhew the. diſpoſitions, 3 
tunes of f thoſe, who.in. reſpe&t either of their beauty, or 
| other Lift whereyith thay, are adorned and gtaced, by 
nature, Without, the help, of induſtry, 37e, Jo fer he- 
fotted 1 eo as that they prove .the,cauſe, of 
their, own deſtruction. For it is the property. of men 
nſesteg with this humour, not to come much abroad, 
or to be converſant i inicivil affairs, eſpecially. ſeeing thoſe 
that, are in public place muſt of ,neceſſit Teen | 
with man) 'contempts, and fcorns,.. 1 65 may much 
deject, and trouble their, minds ;, and therefore they 
lead for the moſt part a ſolitary, private, and obſcure 
life, attended on with a few followers, and thoſe, ſuch 
a will adore and admire them, and like an echo, flatter 
' them in all their fayings, and applaud them in all their 
een of, 1 76 being, . 18 end "ONE 
puſt up, and, as it were, 1 85 with the admiratign 
, len they. are pol es with, ſo ede 
3 a 
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and idleneſs, that they grow. Tn "2 manner. 1 
anck defective of all vigour and alacrity. Eleganty 
> doth this flower, appearing in the beginning of of the 
bt; repteſent the likeneſs of theſe men's difpoſi- 
tions, who in their youth do Avurilh and Wax fa- 
mus; but being come to ripenels « of years, they, d ge. 
1 cle and fruſtrate the good hope that is conceived of 
by 5 them. oh Neither i: is it i impertinent that this flower 1 is ſaid 
to be conſectated to the infernal deities, becauſe men 
of this diſpoſition become unprofitäble to all Human 
things : for whatſoever produceth no fruit of itſelf, but 
| © palſeth,. and vaniſheth as if it had never been (ke 
the way of a ſhip in che ſea,) that the ancients Were 
„res dedicate to the + phos, and f Perry: below. 
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4p H E oath by which the gods were wont, to "oblige 
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; themſelves (when they meant 10 ratify, .; any 
thing ſo firmly as never to revoke it) is..2 thing, well 
. known to the vulgar, as being mentioned almoſt in 
., every fable, which was when they did not invoke or 
Call to witneſs any celeſtial majeſty, or divine, power, 
but on! ly the r riyer Styx, that with crooked and meandry 
il Lumingz igcircleth f the palace of. the; ivferna] Dis. A his 
Was held: as the only. ſolemn; manner of their, ſacrament; 
io beſides it, not any other. yo tg be accounted firm 
and imviolable; and therefore the puni iſhment to be in. 
. Aicted, (if any did perjure themſelyes) Was, that for 
.. certain, years. they ſhould be put out of commons, and 
not to /beadmitted t tothe table o of f the. gods. 1 
ufs fable ſeeins to. point A, the, leagues and, path 


0 e of which, more trul Ya thay, oppartuo Js 


may 
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' may be ſaid. that be they never ſo ſtrongly confirmed | 
with the ſolemnity and religion of an oath, yet are for 
the moſt part of no validity; ; inſomuch that they are 
made rather with an eye to reputation, and report, and 
ceremony, than to faith, ſecurity, and effect. More- 
over, add to theſe the bonds of affinity, as the ſacra- 
ments of nature, and mutual deſerts of each part, and 
vou ſhall obſerve, that with a great many all theſe 
things are placed a degree under ambition and profit, 
and the licentious deſire of domination; and ſo much 
the rather, becauſe ĩt is an eaſy thing — ptinces to de- 
fend and cover their unlawful deſires and_unfairbful 
vows, with many outwardly ſeeming, fair pretexts, 
eſpecially ſeeing there is no umpire or moderator of 
matters concluded upon to whom a reaſon ſhould be 
tendred. Thereſore there is one true and proper thing 

1 choice of, for the confirmation of faith, and that 


e no celeſtial power neither, hut is indeed Neceſſity (a 
2; „ god to great potentates) che peril alſo of. tate, 
ll | 5 the communication of profit. 

in As for 'neceffity, it is elegantly e by yr. 
or Ge fatal and irremeable river; and this godhead did 
er, " Tphicrates the athenian call to the confirmation of a 
dry Wl © league; who becauſe he alone is found to ſpeak 
bis 


plainly that which many hide covertly in their breaſts, 
"it would not be amiſs to relate his words. He ob- 


rm " how the Lacedæmonians had thought üpon 
in- and propounded divers cautions, ſanctions, confirma- 
bhp tions and bonds, pertaining 1 to leagues, interpoſed; thus: 
A 


A Latedemonii, nobis vobiſcum vinculum et feeu - 
ritatis ratio fe poſſit; i Plane demonftreris 03 ea 
| Robis concefſiſty” e han manus po ſui ſſe, ut vobis fa- 
cultor Ic didi 250, i mazime vellttrs; minim fuppe- 
32 xĩ 4 ters 
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ö and be the oce⸗ 
if you would plainly demonſtrate, Yi 
eil, up And put into dur hands (ht thitits 
would you hurt us never fo fain, you would yet be dif- 
faraiſbed f micaris £6 do it. If 'therefore the power 
of hutting de taken away; or if, by breach of league 
there ſollov / the danger of the ruin 


me If une, 2 


ters poſit. 1"Fhere'is\one thing (O Lace 95 
that would link us ute you in the- bond 6. 2050 
on of peace and fecurity 


it You 


which" i Is, 
41 iel 
Io have y 
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i or dittätütion uf 


the ſtate or tribute; then indeed the leagues may ſeem 
0 be ratiſied and eſtabliſhed and, as it were, confirm- 


ed by the ſacrament of the ſtygian lake j ſeeing that . 
it includes the fear of prohibition ànd fuſpenſion from 
| the table of the gods, under which name the laws and 
prerogatives, the plenty oo ny of a hrs are were 


hgnified 'by the ancients. | £7 
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under the perſon of Pan, whoſe Siginal hey | 
took doubtful; for ſome ſay that he was the ſon of 
Mercury, others attribute unto” him à far different 
beginning, affirming him to be the common offspring 
of Penelope's ſuitors, upon a ſuſpieion that every 


of chem had to do with her; which latter relation 


doubtleſs gave occaſion to ſome alter writers to ende 


thisantient fable with the name of Penelope, à thing 


a r F3, 
we eb 


2 
— 


very frequent amongſt them, when they apply eld 
ſictions to young perſons and names, and that many 
times abſurdly and indiſcretely, as may be ſeen bere: 
for Pan being one of the ancient gods, was long before 
the time ol Ulyſſes and Penelope.” Beſides, for Per- 


* 


matronal 


one 


f ß GEE Op, 


0 e ee hald, a by anti- 
quity.,.. Neither may we, pretermit he third congeig.of 
his birth. 3 far, . 
and Hybris, which ſigniſies contumely or diſdain. But, 

1 IM Wotan, the. Faren (they. lay), wers his, 


tel Ar bine 1e . 2 M * ry! Ss ha * 214 N 171 ON IOW 


lle js poprtrayed, by the ancients in this guiſe 3 n 
his Bead 2 pair of horns: that reach to-heaven, bis body 
rough. and haixy, his beard long and ſhaggy his-ſhaps - 
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; bilormed, above like a man, below like a beaſt, h- 
| feet like, goats hoofs:z; bearing theſe enſigna of higjuril- + 
dation, to wit, in bis left-handia pipe of ſeven tees, 


and in his right a ſheep- hook, or a ſtaff crooked at 
eu re e made of | aileapard*s- : 
2 Kin. 1 064 4 ix! is 12 e ee eee e vert 1 + 
His dignities ah! offices were theſe: he was the 
god of hunters, of ſhepherds, and of all rural inhabi- 
tants : chief preſident alſo of hills and mountains, and; 
next to Mercury, the embaſſador of the gods. More- 
over he was accounted: the leader and comma * 
the nymphs, which were always: wont to dance the 
tounds,, and · friſæ about him; he was accoſted by Abos t i 
detires and the old Sileni. Ne had power alſo to firike | 
men, with terxors, and thoſe eſpecially vain and ſuper»: i 
ſitious, ,whichare termed panic fear. 
is acts wers not many, for aught that ean be foun@ | 
n records: the chiefeſt was, that he-diwlengab ld) 5 
t wreſtling, in\whicty. conflict he had; the foib The? 
ule goes too, that -he caught the giant Fyphon ix 
a net, and held him ſaſt: Moreover, when Ceres 
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ad hid herſelf away, and thatrulbthie gods tock pains 1: 
boy ee ts ind her 
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beginning, they would have: it various in * * 
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ut, it was only his-good hap, (as he, was hunting) to 


light on her, and acquaint the reſt where ſhe was, He 
pteſumed alſo to put it to the trial who Was the beſt 
muſician, he or Apollo, and by the judgment of Mi- 
das was indeed preferred: but the wiſe judge had a 
pair — ene chopt to An man wel his 


„ ſentence. ce ne An dt d e 0 


Of his loxe- tricks qhere-ieinothiby Ack or at 
leaſt not much; a thing to be wondred at, | eſpecially 
being among a troop: of gods ſo profuſely amorous. 
This only is ſaid af him, that he loved the nymph 
Echo (whom he took to wife) and one pretty wench 
more called Syrinx, towards whom Cupid (in an ang- 

ry and revengeful humour, becauſe ſo audaciouſly he 
had challenged him at wreſtling) inflamed his deſire. 


12 Moreover, { he had no iſſue (which is A marvel alſo, 
. ſeeing the gods, eſpecially thoſe of the male kind, were 


very generative) only he was thei reputed father of 2 
b 9 girl called Iambe, that with many pretty tales 

was wont to make ſtrangers merry; but ſ ee 
| ke didindecd beget her by his wife Echo. 


T xIs (if any be) is a noble tale, as being had. 
and big-bellied with the ſecrets and myſteries of na- 
ture. Pan (as his name imports) repreſents and lays 
open the all of things, or nature. | Concerning his ori- 
ginal there are two only opinions that go for current 
for either he came of Mercury, that is the word of 
Sod, which the:holy: ſcriptures without all icontrover- 


- affirm, and ſuch of the philoſophers as had a/ 
ſmack of divinity aſſented unto; or elſe from the con- 
wy Ws ſeeds of things; For they that would have one 
unde beginnings \reſer-it-unto- God 3 or if a matertate 
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that Wwe mere controvecly with this diſtribution, 
that the'World'took beginning, either from W 277 » 
or from the ſeeds of all things. 
| Namique canebat uti magnum NE inan 2 
$ 0 N25 terratumgue, animæque, mari que Fi Res 
Et Viquidi ſimul ignis: ut bis 'exordia primii: 
Omnia, et ipſe tener mundi concreberit orbis. rar 
For rich Yein'd Orpheus ſweetly did rehearſe 
' How that the ſeeds of fire, air, water, earth, . Ph 
Were all pa& in the vaſt void univerſe: + 
And how from thele, as firſtlings, all nal vnd, If 
Maes ms nee frame) 0 
UE rom tender infancy ſo big became. 
But, as touching the third conceit of pan 8 FEY 
1 it ſeems that the Græcians (either by intercaurſo,aith 
ſo, che Egyptians, or one way or other) had heard ſome- 
ere thing of the Hebrew myſteries 3 for it points to the 
f a WW ſtate of the world, not conſidered in immediate crea- 
les tion, but after the fall of Adam, expoſed and made 
ink Ws to death and corruption: for in that ſtate it 
ä was (and remains to this day) the offspring of God 
out and ſin. | And therefore all theſe three narrations con- 
n: cerning the manner of Pan's birth may ſeem to be 
lays WI true, if it be rightly diſtinguiſhed between things and 
ori- times. For this Pan, or nature (which: we ſulpeQ, 
nt; ; "contemplate, and reverence, more than is fit) took be- 
d of ginning from the word of God by the means of confu- 
wer- - fed matter, and the e entrance of 'prevaricativn and cot- 
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any wende dae T7 
con- The Deſtinies may wat be thought the Giſter of 
> one Bands nature, becauſe the beginnings and continu: = 


antes, and corruptions, and depreſſions, and difltu- 
dlons, and eminences, and labours, and felicities: f 
tide things, 
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"ings a the chances Wo can happen unto any 

1 

* N41 ) 7 ker with. the chain of. cauſes natural. 

Lops are attributed unto him, . becauſe: horns are 
BE end, ſbarp at. the. ends, the nature of 

when s being. | Jike a pyramis,; ſharp at the top... For 

1 e Jnfaigp ue firſt 


Apecies into.ge 
"are contra 
« chat at tak og 492855 may (iy T0 contracted. iato 


to fun FAR 
an unity iter t to 15 wondered at, that Fi 
Suchen heaven 0 10 180 ; 


"nature or univerſal ideas 05 in ſome. — pertain to 


N diying, and there, is, a ready and ſhort paſſage 
From. meta . to 1 9 ar 1 0 rg, you 0 gg 


_— 


an Tp > 1 5 — every, 553 More 
+ 55 1 Pp Jy x ich, is moſt apparent, in the. faculty 
of feeing, and no leſs in eyery virtue and operation thar 
effectuates upon a diſtant object for.whatigever Works 
upon any thirg afar off, that may tighily be ſaid to 
5 fort ch ra) s, Hperefen. „Moreover, Pars beard:is 
to be exceeding long, becauſe. the-beams-or influ- 
NE ET Poles ee and; pierce fartheſt. 
I; and the ſup, when his higher half being ſhadowed: 
withagloud, his beams, n 
N 28.11 he were bearded. «371415 v.18 23 113 
„ Nature, js. al@,execliendly, fer forth with a bifoumed: | 
y with geſpect to the gifferenges between ſupetiot 
inſerigr ergcgtures., Fer ong part, by reaſbn of their 


hen, (Ad: cquabyity of as") 
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and dominion viet the eatiaid bafthih thilge, 5 Þ wor- 


„N 


e ee by the ſhape of man 2 And the 19 pars ; 


in teſpect of e ae une e | 

I {and therefore' needing to be mod cated Thy th 

celeſtial) thay be Well fitted 150 TY 8881 F 
boaſtt t This defeription oF his boch hn Allo to the 


Tartialpation: bf ſpecits;” for nb Va ing cems 
'bs? ſimple, but 4s it were participating, and. = 
ed of two. *"As' for example,” than hath ſomething « of a 
Beaſt; a beaſt FOR of a plant, a lac ſomething « of 
aol} body: fo that all [natural t In in 70 
dec, bifortied; tilt i is. to ſay, | compounded 75 
Hof 2ndinfetior ſpeckk s. ah i 
K „ 4 Weitty allegoty, that" fame of "the "NY 
Hwa Scene k 
a goat, by reaſon of He! upward rending motion od, 
erreſtrial bodies towards the air and heaven ; 3, "for the 
goat is a climbing creature, that loves | 0 e Bang in; 
about tlie rocks arid ſteep mountains? and this, 5 5 
alle in A Wonderful manner, even by! thöſet things 9 5 
are deſtinated to this inferior Lobe, "bs way 1 "mani 55 
eppes in ous and meteors. © e be 
The rue enligns wbich Pan bears in his SPA 
point, the-onÞ at harmoriy, the other at empire : for 
theipipe' confiſting of ſeven reeds. doth evidently 16 
monſtrate*<&'conſent and harmony, and diſcordatit 
concord? 6f All inferior'ercatures,”' lh "is. cauſed by 
the” mstlon of the "ſeven, planetF:" and that öf "the 
theep-hook may be'excellently applied to the order” o 


ww 


nature, which is partly right, partly crooked : this 
10d: therefore or x64 is ſpecially crooked: in the upper end, 
jor becauſe all the werks of divine providence ee in the 


burotc thing may "ſeet to be aeated a80 ry 
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206 De wrſdom of the ancient. 


2 clean contrary brought to pafs; as the ſelling of 
Joſeph i into Egypt, and the like. Beſides, in all wife 
human government, they that ſit at the helm do 
more happily bring their purpoſes about, and inſi nuate 
more eaſily into the minds of the people, by pre- 
texts and oblique courſes, than by direct methods: 
ſo that all ſceptres and maces of authority wap 1 in 
very deed to be crooked in the upper end. 

Pan's cloak or mantle is ingeniouſly feigned to bethe 
dan of a leopard, becauſe it is full of ſpots; ſo the 
heavens are ſpotted with ſtars, the ſea with rocks and 
illands, the land with flowers, and every particular 
creature al ſo is for the moſt part garniſhed with divers 


- colours about the ſuperficies, era) is 2 it n a 


mantle r 
The office of Pan can be by e ſo 10 00 con- 


ceived and expreſſed, as by feigning him to be the pod 


of hunters : for every natural action, and ſo by eonſe- 
quence,; motion, and progreſſion, is nothing elſe but a 


hunting. Arts and ſciences have their works, and hu- 


man counſels their ends, which they earneſtly hunt 
after. All natural things have either their food as a 
prey, or their pleaſure as a recreation, which they ſeek 
| 3 4 and that in moſt expert and ſagacious 1 manner 
Torua leæna lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam ; 
Florentem cytiſum ſeguitur laſciva capella. On © 
The hungry lioneſs (with ſharp defire) | 
- 'Purſues the wolf, the wolf the wanton goat: 
The goat again doth greedily r 
Ts have the trifoil j Juice paſs down her throat. 

Pan is alſo ſaid to be the god of the country clowns 
24 ea men of this condition lead lives more agreeable 
0 1 nature, than thoſe that live in the cities and * 


be wiſcom of ue ancients. ay 


ol priners, where nature by too much art ĩs corrupted : 


ſo as the ſaying of the poet (though * the e of 
a love) e be here verified: - 
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becauſe in high mountains and hills nature lays 
herſelf moſt open, 998 men moſt on to view and con- 
: teniplation. 10 K | 
- Whereas Pan is ſaid tobe (next u unto AT bg hs 
meſſenger" of the Gods, there is in that a divine myſtery 
contained; for, next to the word of God, the image of 
. the-world proclaims the power and wiſdom divine, as 
ſings the ſacred poet, Pal. xix. 1. Coli enarrant glo- 
riam Dit, ' atque opera manuum ejus indicat firmamen- 
1 The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the ficmament ſheweth the works of his hands,“ 
5 \'The Nymphs, that is, the ſouls of living things, 
take great delight! in Pan; for theſe ſouls are the de- 
nt lights or-minions of nature: and the direction or con- 
a duct of theſe nymphs is with great reaſon attributed un- 
ek to Pan, becauſe the ſouls of all things living do follow 
* their natural diſpoſitions as their guides; and with infi- 
3 nite variety, every one of them after his own. faſhion, 
doth leap, and friſk, and dance with inceſſant motion, 
about her. The Satires and Sileni alſo, to wit, youth 
and old-age, are ſome” of Pan's followers: for of all 
natural things there is a lively, Jocund, and (as I may 
ſay) a dancing age, and an age again that is dull, bib- 
ling, and reeling. The carriages and diſpoſitions of 
both which ages to ſome fuch as Democritus was 
„ (that would obſerue them duly): might perad venture 


10 ſeem 


4 


Pars minima'eft iſa prella fa 10 lf 
: The mak fo:trickt herfelf with ang 11115 Dion _ 
That of herſelf ſhe is leaſt part. bab 21701 i | 
le was held to be lord Steſhdane of the'r indadtaths, N 


yn 
zurts 


dl 


=o — * 


ſeem as ridiculous and .defarmeds, ne 
the Satires, or the geſtures pf the Silen .. 
Of thole fears and terros which Pan is Hid-to be 
che author, there may be this wiſe gonſi 7 
namely, that nature hath bred, — - 4 
kind of care and fear, tending to che preſervation! of, 
its oy m liſe and being, and to the repelling, and ſnun- 
ning of all thingy hurtful. And yet nature knows not 
bow to keep a mean, but always i intermixes vain and 
empty fears with ſuch as are diſcreet and profitable: ſo 
chat all things (if their, inſides might be ſeen) would 
appear full. of panic frights s but men eſpeeially in 
hard, fearful, and diverſe times, are wonderfully - x88 
tuated with ſuperliitions een! is e * 
but A panic terror. Hog an nr sg u 2 | 
Concerning the..audagity.. ef Van (3 in challenging | 
Cupid, at wieſtling: the meaning of it is, that matter 
wants got inclination. and: deſire to, the relapſing and 
diſſolation of the world into: the old chaos, Aicher ma- 5 
lice. and violence were not reſtrained and kept in or- 
der by the prepotent unity and agreement of nge, 
 lignified by Cupid, or the god of loye; and therefore 
it was a happy. turn for men, and all things elſe, that 
in their conſſict Pan was found too weak, and ouvercme- 
To the ſame effect may be interpreted his Siching 
of Jydhen n a net; for howſoeyer there may amen 1 
times happen vaſt and unwonted. tumours (as the name 
of 'Typhon imports) either in the ſea, or in the ain,” 
or in che earth, or elſewhere ; yet nature doth wage” 
gle in] an intricate toil, and curb and reſtrain, a 
it were with a chain of, adamant, the exceſſes e 
folencesiof theſe kind of, bodies. blyuow esvol 3803 5: * 
dT 919d. 07 Rar SIRI Of1, ei 919011 eflguondWd: 508 
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pare as it Ws Pan's goed fortune tô fin 
out Ceres as he Was Hunting, and tought line f it, 
which none of the other gods could of uwogn they 
did nothing elſe but ſeek her, and hat very . 3 5 
it gites us cis true and ende adimonition, 'That'wes 
cxped<idt wo keck ioc things Heeefſary for lite and man- 
ners from philoſopical abſtractions, us from the greater 
gods; albeſt they applied themſelves to no other ſtudy, 
but from Pan; that is, from difcrete obfervation 
and experience, and the univerſal knowtedoe of the 
things of this world; whereby (eftertihras Ste by: ; 
chance; andes it were gbing a hunting); ſuch inven⸗- 
tions are RgRted upon. tf Sauk bag „ett bred 
Theaquarrel he made with Arene about mußte, 
and the event thereof, contains a wholeſome inſtruction: 
which may ſerve to reſtrain mens reaſons andjetyment = 
vith-the reins of ſobriety; from boaſting und glory- 
3 ing in theit gifts. For there ſeems to be à tofdld ar- 
om mony;" muſie j the One ef dine ptomddenceh d 
e other of human reuſon. New tb the ear of in- 
abb, mat is, to human judgment, er e 
dle werld and ereatufes therein, and the more fecit 
.- Wh judgmentsof God, ſound very hard and harſn; hier 
by, albeie it be well ſet out — {eds 
Vichſtanding, theſe ears ate ſecret and do not openy 
„ ?ppearg neither is it nen or noted bo a HRT: "2 
by the vulgar. ine tprrowny Hi fiv nN 
% Laſtly, It is not to db nderes 255 Wer there = 
oothing attributed unto Pan concerning loves, bur 
only of bis marriage with Echo! ſor the er 


I uture doth enjoy itfeif, ud in itſelf all . W 2 
Vos he that loves would eme ſomething, but wiitee -- 
bers isenough, there is no place left to deſire. Ther- 


Ire there can be no wanting love in Pan, or che world. 
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210 e wide, of rhe ancients. 
nor Tant any Thing (ſeeing he is contented 
| with mel) but only ſpeeches, which (if plain) may 
be intimated by the nymph Echo, or if more quaint 

N by Syrinx. It is an excellent invention that Pan, or 
the world, is ſaid to make choice of Echo onl ly (above 

all other Tpeeches-or' voices) for his wife : for that 
alone i is true philoſophy,” Which doch faithfully render 
the very words of the world, and is written no 

-' otherwiſe than the world doth dictate, it being nothing 
./ elſe but the image or reflection of it, not adding any 

— mes of its own, but only iterates and reſounds. 

It belongs alſo to the ſufficiency or perfeRion of the 
: Werz that he begets no iſſue; fot the world doth ge- 
_ —herate- in reſpect of its, parts, but in teſpect of the 
Whole how can it Re,” ſecivg a TIT. it Bene 
is no body f. . 
0 Notwithſtanding all this, he tale of, aa | lice gir] 
——— Pan, may in very deed; with great rex 
W be added to the fable: for by her are repreſented 
choſe vain and idle paradoxes concerning the nature of 
l which have been frequent in all ages, an 
have filled the world with novelties; fruitleſs, if yo 
| eg the matter; changellngs, if you reſpect the kind 
ſometimes creating pleaſure, Wees terlioulnen 
Linea waged RIO kenne, 
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JERSEUS. is ſaid to have been 0 
1 Pallas for the deſtroying of Meduſa, Who u 
very infeſtuous to the weſtern parts of the wol 
and eſpecially about the utmoſt eoaſts of Hiberia. 
monſter ſo dire and horrid, that by her * * 
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1 the Gorgons was mortal, the,reft not fubjec}, to 
death. Perſeus therefore. preparing himſelf for this 
noble enterpriae, had arms and gifts beſtowed on him 
by, three of che gods; Mercury, ; gave him wings an- 


a looking: glas. Notwithſtanding (although: he were 
" thus. furniſhed). he went not directly, to Meduſa, but 
lte to the Gtææ, Which by the mother's ſide were 
| liſters, to the Gorgons. Theſe Grez from their birth 


boch which the that had. occaſion. to go abroad was 
wont cg take. with: her, and at her return to lay them 
„own again. This eye and tooth they lent. to Perſeus ; 
and ſo finding himſelf throughly furniſhed ſor the ef⸗ 
gil ing, of, his, deſign, haſtens towards Meduſa. Her 

| he, found, Hleeping, and yet durſt not prefent himſelf 
150 5 his face, towards her, leſt the ſhould awake; 
but turning his head aſide, beheld: her in Pallas's . glaſs, 
and (by this means directing his blow) cut off her 


\ Proafus, the flying-borſe., Her head thus ſmote off, 
i Perſeus beſtows on Pallas her ſhield, which yet re- 
tained his virtue, that whoſoever locked upon it 
ſhould become as Kup as a tone, © or * one planet- 
ſtrucken. 

Tus fable | LY to dire& the een and order, 
that is, to be uſed in making war; for the more apt 
and conſiderate undertaking whereof, three grave and 
wholeſome. precepts ri me een of 60 
\ Us to be obſer ved. 30 0 de bns 
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be Vl chr ef tbe ancients. 2 11 
| ſhe. turned men into ſtones. This Maduba aloge of | 


. nexed ta his heels, Pluto a helmet; Pallas a, ſhield and 


were hoar-headed, reſembling old women. They had 
but One: only eye, and one tooth among them all; 


bead; from whoſe blood guſhing out, inſtantly came 


Mer 

{Firſts chat men do not much, trouble. themſehs Il | 
boat the conqueſt of neighbour nations, ſeeing chat 
private polfeflions and empires are enlarged. by differ- 
ent means: for in che Augmentation, of private, rore- 
nues, che vicinity of mens territories | is to be conſyr 
Jered ſbut in the ebpaeen of, polls dominion 


to be expeRed, . to be inltead of 9 8 50 i Cer: 
fainly. the Romans, what time their conqueſts towards 
the welt ſcarce. reached beyond. Liguria, did yet in the 
eat bring all the provinces. as far as the mountain 
Taurus within the compaſs of their, arms. and com- 
mand 30 and therefore, Perſeus, although he were, born 
and bred in the eaſt, did not; yet refuſe, to undertake 
an Feen even 0 the wer 1905 of, 0 
Welt. ny 
| copy.” mene mot 185 a cate had that 0 the 8 
of, wax be juſt and honourable, for chat begets, an 
Werity, as well in the ſoldiers. that, fight, as in the 
people that afford pay; it. draws on and procures aids, 
brings many « other commodities beſi des. But there is 
no pretence to take up arms more pious, than the ſup» 
prefling of. tyranny; . under which yoke. the people 
lose, their courage, a and are caſt down Whbou: heart, 
and vigour, 28 in. pr fight of Meduſa. 
Tbirdly, it is wiſely. added, that ſeeing, "$a, were 
there Gorgons (by, which wars, are repreſented) Per- 
ſeus undertook her only that was mortal; that is, he 
made choice of ſuch a kind of war as was likely to 
be effected and brought 1 to A x pediod, king e a 
e e 
The ſuryiſhing, of Perſeus, with neceſſares was 60 
hk only advanced his attempt, he fon 


212 m, ibm of He he 
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to be of his ſide; for he bad ſpeed” from Mercury, 
. his counſels from Oreus ane enden 
rom Pals. 

- Neither is it WEN an leger. 120 that fulf of 
ter too, that thoſe wings of celerity were" faſtened 

boo perſeus his "heals and not te his ankles, to his "feet | 

ad not to his "ſhoulders 3 becauſe ſpeed and celerity 


TY, 


* T3 required, not fo much in the firſt preparations: for | 
les in thoſe” thing 5 which ſecond and yield aid to 
18 full; for there is no error in war more frequent,” 

0. Wl thin thatiprofecutions and ſubſidiary forces 6 fall t 
Ln. anſwer the aenty of the fitſt onſets. F Ar 

u No fer tharhelmet which Pluto gave' lin, enge 


ſil"to make men "inviſible, the mofal is plain; but 
that twofold'gift of providence (ts 1 wit, the ſhield and 
lookin -glaſs) is full of motality; for that kind of 
providefce,* Which like à ſhield avoids ihe force of 
Hows, Wet one needful, but that Allo by which” 
he be Rrength;"aid motions, 900 counſels of the enen : 
Gs, ace" eſefted, 38 in thee looking: glaſs uf Pallas. 
is Ba Fetftus, albeit he were ſufßeie cienily Furniſhed” 
up- with aid? and courage, yet was he to do one thing of 
ple i pect: i importance before he entered the lifts with this 
caſt monſter, and that was to haue ſome intelligence 
n the Gres. Thief Gtr are: tredfons, Which 
rent WY ri de tefmed the filters of War; not deſcended of the 
ws ante ſtöck, but faf unlike in nobility of bib; kor, | 
DOM vir are erde "And Herdical, but treaſons are bake” 4 
noble. Their de {cripeion is "elegant, fot they" 
yak We fad te be grey. heddes, and K e 1 women. from rom he | 
their birth ; ; by reaſon that traitors are contitua rexel | 
vith ae 8 all" their Age 
bete they" breale oil © oper nee Irons)" Kc“ 
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either in an a eye or in a tooth; for every faction alie- 


nated from any ſtate, contemplates and bites. Beſides, 


this eye and tooth is as it were common; for whatſo- | 
ever they can learn and Khow, is delivered and carried 
from one to another by the hands of faction. And 


as concerning the tooth, they do all bite alike, and 


ſing the ſame ſong; ſo that hear one, and you beat 
all. Perſeus thetefore was to deal with theſe Graz 
for the love of their eye and tooth. Their eye to diſ- 
cover; their tooth to ſow rumours and ſtir up envy, 0 
and to moleſt and trouble the minds of men. 

Thefe things therefore being thus diſpoſed and pre- 
pared, he addreſſes himſelf to the action of war, and 
ſets upon Meduſa as ſhe flept ; for a wiſe captain will 
ever aſſault his enemy when he is unprepared and 
moſt ſecure ; and then is there good uſe of Pallas her 
glaſs: for moſt men, before it come to the puſh; can 
acutely pry into and diſcern their enemies eſtate, but 


the beſt uſe of this glaſs is in the very point of dan. 


ger, that the mannet of it may be fo conſidered, as 
that the terror may not diſcourage, which is ſignified” 
by that looking into this 1285 with the face turned | 
from Meduſa. © e 
The monſter” s FED ws cut pr there follow 
two effects. The firſt was, the procreation and raifing | 
of Pegaſus, ' by which may be evidently underſtood! 
Fame, that (lying thorough the world) proclaims 
victory. The ſecond is the bearing of Mcduſa's head 
in his ſhield ; to which there is no kind of defence 


for excellency comparable; for one famous and 


memotable act, proſperouſiy effected and brought to 
paſs, doth reſtrain the motions and inſolencies of ene⸗ | 
N and makes _ herſelf filent and amazed. 

| Exe 


2 ** wi on 


nf amy a1: 


Eur or 10 , or a favourite... 15 


Ti Gig that Luna was in love with. the Wehe 


Endymion, and in a ſtrange and unwonted manner 


. bewrayed.jher : affeQion : for he lying in a cave framed 


7 nature under the mountain Latmus, ſhe oſtentimes | 
deſcended from her. ſphere to enjoy his company as he ; 
lept; and after ſhe had kiſſed him, aſcended. up again. 


Vet notwithſtanding this his idleneſs, and fleepy ſecu- 


Luna brought it ſo to paſs, that he alone (of all the 


noſt fruitſul. 
Tars fable. may have reference to the nature and 


. poſition. of princes; for they being full of doubts, *s 
ad prone, to jealouſy, do not eaſily acquaint men of 
e oying and curious eyes, and as it were of vigilant 
end wakeful diſpoſitions, with the ſecret humours and 
„ onners of their life ; but ſuch, rather as are of quiet 
1. obſervant natures, ſuffering them to do what they 
my without further (canning, making as if they were 


leaſeth. princes now and t then to deſcend from their 
hrones or majeſty (like, Luna, from the ſuperior orb) 
nd laying aſide their, robes of dignity (which al- 


oh” Vays, to. be cumbred with, would ſeem a kind of bur- ; 
d en) familiarly to converſe with men of this con- 
o an, which they think may be done without dangers... 


quality chiefly. noted in Tiberius Cæſar, Who (of all 


gra- 


tity, did not any Way impair his eſtate or fortune; for. 


- 1 4 


reſt of the ge had his flock. in beſt plight, and 5 


enorant, and perceiving nothing; but of a ſtupid diſ- 
volition, and poſſeſſed yi ſleep, yielding unto them. 
imple obedience, rather than fly compliments; for ĩt 2 


* was a prince moſt ſeyere; yet luck only were 85 
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. The-woifcdoin of the ancients. 

gtacious in his favour, as, being well acquainted with 
his diſpoſition, did yet conftantly diſſemble, as if they 
knew nothing. This was the cuſtom alſo of Lewis 


the cdevemih; Kine * re. 2 Wan _ "oy 


prince. "55 7 Is f 
Neither init Bl 3 d that the en . 


dymioa.is- ecmioned dn be fable, "becauſe that it is a 


thing uſual with ſuch as are the favourites of princes, 
to have certain pleaſant retiring places, whither to in- 
vite them fax recreation - both of body and mind, 
and that without hurt or prejudice: to their fortuties 
alſo. And indeed theſe kind of favourites are men 
commonly well to paſs ; for princes, although perad- 
venture they promote them not ever to places of ho- 
nour, yet do they advance them ſufficiently by their 
favour and countenance : Neither do they affect them 
thus only to ſerve their own turn; but are wont to 


inrich them now and N with. eat le and 
| boys: 0 


Dee of the Grants, or fame. 


23 5 


175 is 2 Joe relation, that the giants lan 
art 


'of the Earth made war upon Jupiter, and the 


other gods; 4, by: the, ſorce of lightning ' they 


were, reſiſted and oyerthtown. Whereat the Earth 
being excitated to wrath, in revenge of her children 
brought forth Fame, the youngeſt ſiſter of the giants. 
Illam Terra parens ira irritate deorum, 
£xtremam (1 ut Per Þibent 9 Ces 2 nceladoque Jereren 
Progenuit. 
Provok'd by wrathful gods, the mother Earth 
Gives Fame, the 2 ach cook _ en 
1 rn 


Tun meaning of the fable ſeems to be thus: by the 
Earth is ſignified the nature of the vulgar, always 
ſwaln and malignant, and ſtill broaching new ſcandais 
againſt ſuperiors, and having gotten fit opportunity 
ſtirs up rebels and ſeditious perſons, that with impi- 
ous courage do moleſt princes, and endeavour to ſub- 
tural diſpoſition of the people ſtill leaning to the vilet 
ſort (being impatient of peace and tranquillity) ſpread 
rmours, raiſe malicious ſlanders, repining whiſperings, 
infamous libels, and others of chat kind, to che de- 
traction of chem. that are im authority: fo as rebellious 
actions, and ſediticma reports, differ nothing in kind 
and blood, but as it were in ſex only; the” one fort 
n ind. . other en 550 
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Acrmon ond P N THEUsS, or 42 
ae 1% Curious” man.* Nn 2555 EA 2 : 
To curiolity of men, in prying into . 
1. and ceveting with an undiſcreet deſire to attain 
dhe knowledge of things forbidden, is ſet forth by the 
en ancients eee the one of Aaron, 
he other of. Pentheus. „ 3 
xy Addon having antics, and as as it were by chatte 
n beheld Dianainakeed; was AG into a frag, and de- 
wured'by: his own d s. 41 * 
AndPorichous-iniblig-up into a tree, with Tas.” 
lice to be a ſpectator of: che hidden facrifices of Bac- 
chus; "was ſtrueken with ſuch a kind of frenſy, — that 
whatſoever he looked upon he thought r 2: Ways 
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double, ſuppoſipg ( ñmong : other things) s) he ſaw two 
bens, and Trebes; intamuch ee to- 


TY = a wards q 


"ards;Thebes, ſpying another Thebes, inſtantly turned 
bat again, and fo kept ſtill en e and 
deckend urn Perpetual unreſt. 

e ie W agmine keen 


| — and; pi Furies ſpy; 
And fun; and Thebes ſeem double to his eye. 
Taz firſt of the fables pertains to the ſecrets of 
princes, the ſecond to divine myſteries. For thoſe 
that are near about princes, and come to the know- 
ledge of more ſecrets than they would have them, do 
certainly incur great hatred.” And therefore (ſuſpecting 
that they are ſhot at, and opportunities watched for 


their ovetthrow) do lead their lives like ſtags, fearful 


and full of ſuſpicion. And it happens oftentimes that 
their ſervants, and thoſe of their houſhold (to infinu- 
ate into the prince's' favour). do accuſe them to their 
deſtruction; for againſt whomſoever the, princes diſ- 
Pleaſure is known, look how many ſervants. that man 
hath, and you ſhall find them for the moſt part ſo 
many traitors unto ve þ an his eee to 
be like Actæon's. 
The other — RentlieusrGrthey chat by 
the height of knowledge and nature in philoſophy, 
having climbed, as it were into a tree, do with raſn 
attempts (unmindful of their frailty) pry into the ſecrets 
of divine myſteries, are juſtly plagued with per- 
petual inconſtaney, and with wavering and perplexed 
conceits: for, ſeeing the light of nature is one thing, 
and of grace another, it happens ſo to them as if they 
ſaw two ſuns. And ſeeing the actions of life, and 
decrees of will do depend on the underſtanding, 


it follows that they doubt, and are inconſtant no * 
wil 


The wiſdom of the\ ancients. 219 
will than in opinion; and ſo. in. like manner they may 
be ſaid to ſee two Thebes: for by Thebes (ſeeing there 
was the habitation and refuge of Pentheus) is meant 
the end of actions. Hence it comes to paſs that they 
know not whither they go, but, as diſtracted and un- 
reſolved in the ſcope of their intentions, are in all things 


a u nme ene of the mind 

| | in} 

© on PH E vs, or philooply. 

0 H E rats of Sete common, had. never 
il - the fortune to be fly applied in every point. It 
or 


dy hol to repreſent the image of philoſophy 1; for 
ul WW the perſon of Orpheus (a man admirable and divine, 
ar end ſo-exceltently/cilled in all kind of harmony, that 
u- with his/ ſweet” raviſhing muſic he did as it were 
er charm and allure all things to follow him) may carry 
li- 2 ſingular deſcription of philoſophy: for. the labours 
n of Orpheus do ſo far exceed the Jabours of Hercules 
fo in dignity and efficacy, as the works of wwikdom, excell 
% Wl the works of fortitule. 

Orpheus for the love bs bare to his wk f LO. 
t by Wl as it were, from him by untimely death, reſolved to 
go down to hell with his harp, to try if he might ob- 
"tain ber of the infernal powers. Neither were his 
bopes fruſtrated: for having appeaſed them with, .the 


per- melodious ſound: of his voice and touch, prevailed at 
loxcd I length ſo far, as that they granted him leave to take 
hing, her away with him; but on this condition, that ſhe 
the) N ſbould follow him, and he not to look back upon her 
, and till he came to the light of the upper world; which 
ding, I be (impatient of, out of love and care, and winde 
leſs in I that he was in a manner paſt all danger) nevertheleſs 
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220 The « wiſdom of \ the ancients, 


" violated, inſomuch that the covenant is broken, and ſhe 
fait tumbles back again headlong into hell. From 
that t time Orpheus ſalling into a deep melancholy, be- 
came a contemner of \ women kind, and bequeathed him- 
Felf 1 to a ſolitary life in the deſarts; where, by the fame 
melody of his voice and harp, he firſt drew all manner 
of wilt beaſts unto him, who (forgetful of their ſa- 
vage fierceneſs, and caſting off the precipitate provo- 
cations of. luſt and fury, not caring to ſatiate their 
voracity by hunting after prey) as at a theatre in 
"fawning and recHeNd amity one towards another, 
ſtand all at the gaze about him, and attentively 
lend their ears to his muſic. Neither is this all; 
for ſo great was the power and alluring force of ' his i | 
"harmony, that he drew the woods, and moved the Ml : 

very ſtones to come and place themſelves in an or- I 
derly and decent faſhion about him. Theſe things ſue- k 

ceeding happily, and with great admirition'for à time; IM : 
at length certain thracian women (pofleſfed with the e 
ſpirit of Bacchus) made ſuch a hortid and ſtrange noiſe WM 
with their cornets, that the found of Orpheus's harp fi a 
could no more be heard; inſomuch as that harmony, of 
© which was the bond of that order and'fociety, being 4: 
diſſolved, all diſorder began again; and the“ deals ſu, 
i returning | to their wonted nature) purſyed one ano-ff ful 
ther unto death as before: neither did the trees or pre 
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"ſtones remain any longer in their places': and Orpheus fol 

" himſelf was by theſe fende füries torn in pieces, and pla 

' ſcattered all over the deſart. For whoſe cruel deni like 

©theriver Helicon (ſacred to the muſes) in horrible n eve 

if di nation, hid his head under ground, and m—_ and 
agel in another place.” RA t 240019h 1996 b. / 
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The. wiſdom wy Zhe. cat 221 
AI meaning of this ſable ſeems to be thus: Or- 


pheus's muſic is of two ſorts, the one appeaſing the in- 

ſernal powers, the other attracting beaſts and trees; 

the firſt may be fitly applied to natural , he, 
ſecond to moral or eivil diſcipline. TED 

Ie moſt noble work of natural philoſophy | is ihe. 


reſtitution and, renovation, of things  corruptible ; the 
other (as a leſſer degree of it) the preſervation of bo- 


dies in their eſtate, detaining them from diſſolution 
and putrefaction; . and if this gift may be in mortals, 
certainly it can be done by no other means than by 


the due and exquiſite temper of nature, as by the me- 
lody and delicate touch of an inſtrument. But ſeeing 
it is of all things the moſt difficult, i it is ſeldom or never 
attained unto; and in all _ likelihood for no other reaſon 
more than through curious diligence and Wl] im- 
patience. 27 

And ne philoſophy, hardly able to s 0 


— effect, in a penſive humour (and not 


without, cauſe) buſies herſelf about human, objects; 
and by perſuaſion and eloquence, inſinuating the love 
of virtue, equity, and concord in the minds of men, 
draws multitudes of people to a ſociety, makes them 
ubject to laws, obedient to government, and forget- 


{ul of their unbridled affections, whilſt they give ear to 


precepts, and ſubmit themſelves to diſcipline: whence 


follows the building of houſes, erecting of towns, 


planting of fields and orchards, with trees and the 
like, inſomuch that it would not be amiſs to ſay, that 
even thereby ſtones and woods were called — 
and ſettled in order. 


And after ſerious trial ada and 3 TUES A 


L 3 follows 
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reſtoring of a body mortal; this care of civil affairs 
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follows in his due place: becauſe by a plain\demonſtra- 
tion of the unevitable neceſſity of death, mens minds 
are moved to ſeek nee wy fame yo * of | 
their merits. S127 e 210% eit 5 
It is alſo wiſely Gai in We fable, that Dee was 
averſe from the love of women and marriage, becauſe 
the delights of wWedlock and love of children do 
for the moſt part hinder men from enterpriſing great 
and noble deſigns for the public! good, holding poſte- 
rity # ſufficient ſtep to immortality without actions. 
Beſides; even tlie very works of wiſdom (although 
among” all human things they do moſt excel i) do ne- 
vertheleſs meet with their periods. For it happens 
that (after kingdoms and commonwealths have flou- 
riſhed for a time) even tumults, 1 1 
wars ariſe; in the midſt of which hurly- burlies, firſt 
lavrs are ſilent, men return to the pravity of their 
natutes; ſields atid towns are waſled and depopulated; 
and then (if this fury continue) earning andphilofophy 
Muſt needs be diſmembred; fo thar a few fragments 
only, and in ſome places, will be found like the ſcat- 
tered boards of ſhipwreck; ſo as a barbarousage muſt 
follow; and the ſtreams of Helicon being hid undet 
the earth (until the viciſſitude of things paſſing) they 
Bret out again, and appear in ſome other remote na- 
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il lum was the antienteſt of the: gods; and aht £1 
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5 3 of en 2290 
25 ſoom as they were born; Jupiter onlyioſeaped, who 
being come to mar s eftate; thruſt Saturn his father 
into hell, and ſo ufurped the kingdom. Moreover he 

pared: off his father's genitals with the ſame: faulehion 

that Saturn diſmembered Cerlum, and caſt them into 

bo ſea j from whenee came Venus. Not long! after 

this, "Jupner (being fearce ſettled and/confirmed in his, 

om) was invaded by two memorable wars. Phe 
firſt of the Fitans, in the ſuppreſſing of which: Sol: 

(who alone of alh the Titans favoured Jupiters ſide) 

took exeeeding great pains. The ſecond was of the 

giants; Whom: Jupiter himſelf deſttoyed with thunder- 
bolts: and ſo all wars being ended; he reigned ſecure. 

Tus fable ſeems enigmatieally to ſhe from whence 

| "Y things took their beginning, not mueh differing: 


from that-opinion- of philoſophers, whieh Democritus 
ifterwards:laboured to maintain, attributing eternity to 


the firſt mattet, and not to the world. In which he 
comes ſome bat near the truth of divine writ, telling 


ts; of x:nige deformed . before the beginning of 
the fix days work. 


Fhe meaning; of the able! is this: by Cordura may 
de underſtood that vaſt concavity, or vaulted compaſs, 
that! co ends all matter: and by Saturn may be 
meant the matter itſelf, - which takes from his parent 
ls all power! of generating; for the univerſaliiy or whole 
dulk of matter always remains the ſame, neither in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing in reſpeR of the quality of its 
nature: but by the divers agitations and motions of it, 
were firſt produced imperſect, and ill- agreeing 
ſulons of things, making as it were certain 82 
for proofs or eſſays, and ſo in proceſs of time à per- 
ende ſtructure was framed, which ſhguld 
| L "2 ſtill 
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fin retain und Keep bis forth. And therefote the 


government of the firſt age was ſhadowed by the king- 
dom of Saturn, who for the frequent diſſolutions and 


ſhort continuances of things was aptly feigned to devour 


his children- "Phe ſucceeding. government was decy- 


phered by the reign of Jupiter, who econſined thoſe 


continual mutations unto Tartarus, a place ſignifying 


perttirbation. - This place feems to be all that middle 


ſpace between the lower fuperficies of heaven, and the 
center of the earth: in which all perturbations, and 
fragility, and mortality or corruption are frequent. 


During the former generation of things in 1 5 


of Saturn's reign, Venus was not born: for ſo long as 
in the univerſality of matter diſcord was better and 
more prevalent than concord, it was neceſſary that 
there ſhould be a total diſſolution or mutation, and that 
in the whole fabric. And by this kind of generation 
were creatures produced before Saturn was deprived of 
his genitals, When this ceaſed, that other, which 
is wrought by Venus, immediately. came in, conſiſting in 
ſettled and prevalent concord of things, ſo that muta- 


tion ſhould be only i in reſpect of the parts, the f | 


verſal fabric remaining whole and inviolateQ. 
Saturn, they ſay, was depoſed and caſt nts into 
bell, but not deſtroyed and utterly: extinguiſtied, be- 


catiſe there was an opinion that the world ſhould re- 


Jopſe into the old Chaos and interregnum again, which 
Lucretius prayed might not happen in his time: 
Quad procul a nobis flectat fortuna gubernans + 

Et ratio potius quam res perſuadeat ipſa. 5 0 

On guiding providence! be gracious 


5 Tag this a hs be far mne lem us; MER. 
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was no reſt : for in the celeſtial regions there firſt fol- 


ſun (predominating over ſuperior bodies) ere ſo 
quieted, that the ſtate of the world ſhould: be conſer- 


eee diſſipating of inundations, tempeſts, winds, 


12 tranquillity of things followed. - But of 
cho fable it may convertibly be ſaid, that the fable 
contains philoſophy, and philoſophy again the fable: 
tbr we know by faith, that all theſe things are nothing 
t elſe but the long ſince ceaſing and failing oracles of 
n ſenſe, ſeeing that both the matter and fabric of the 
f nous n ame, er to a e 10945 SV 
n 05 R O NE V's, er, matter. Gier 
1- een T F 3 - TS 
ü- \HE vals ſay that Drank was aaa 8 8 | 


man, a grave ſcer, and ſo excellent a prophet, 


0 tat he might well be termed thrice excellent: for he 


e- Wo nat only things to come, but even things paſt as 

e- dl as preſent ; ſo that beſides his {kill in divination, 

ch be was the meſſenger and interpreter of all antiquities 
ad hidden myſteries. The place of his abode Was a 


huge vaſt cave, where his cuſtom was every. day at 
noon to count his flock: of ſea- ealues, and then to £0 
o ſleep. Morcover he that defired his: advice in any 
thing, could by no other means obtain it, but by 
etching him in manacles, and holding him faſt there- 
3 925 with; 
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And grant, that by us it may be expected,” Sh; 

Rather than on us in our times effectee. 
For afterwards the world ſhould ſubſiſt _ its. _ 
quantity and power. Yet from the beginning there 


lowed notable. mutations, . which by the power of the, 


ved: and afterwards (in inferior bodies) by the ſup⸗ 


nd general earthquakes, a more peacefull and durable 
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= eee pee 
with ; who nevertheleſs to be at liberty would. * 
himſelf into all manner of forms: and, wanders: of na- 
ture 3; ſometimes intq fire, ſometimes . into water, ſome- 
times into the ſhape.of beaſts, and the like; al * 
Jength he were keſtored to his π¼ form again. | 
nfs fable.may-ſeem-t6-unfold the ſeerets of Natur 
and;the/properties of matter. Fox under.theperſonof Ml | 
Proteus che fixt; matter (which next to God is the 
ancienteſt thing) may be repreſentad: for matter dwelb : 
in the concavity of heaven, as in a cave. He is Nep- MW | 
tune's band: man, becauſa the operations and. diſpen- 4 
 fations of matter are: chieſſy exereiſed in; liquid bodics. 4 
His flock ot herd ſeems to be nothing but the) ordinary WY k 
1 
hi 


Jpecies of ſenſible creatures, plants, and metals, in which 
matter ſeems to tliffuſe, and as it were, ſpend itſelf; Ml - 
ſo that aſter the forming and perſecting of theſe kinds Ml bi 
(having ended as it were her taſæ) ſhe ſeems to fleep Ml h 
and take her reſt, not attempting the compoſition of Wl ' 
any more ſpecies. And this may be the moral of ph 
Namn counting ef his flock, and of his ſleeping. 
Nou this is ſaid to be done, not in the morning, I .ir 
nor in the evening, but at noon ; to wit, at ſuch time I an 
as is moſt fit and comenient for the perſecting and un 
bringing forth of ſpecies out of matter, duly prepared WM w. 
and prediſpoſed, and in the middle, as ãt were, between (car 
their beginnings and declinations, which we know ſuf· 

fickendly {out of, the holy hiſtory) to be done about tt 
time of the creation: for then by the power of that 
divine word (Producur) matterat the creator's command 
did congregate itſelf (not by ambages or turnings, but 
inſtantly} to the production of its work into act and tie 
ebe (Wenblod Mai mit) Sid © 188 
Le ue ke bsw de m enet fia. {ire 


412 0 2: "By all 
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ud unreſtrained) together hh his flock” completo e 
for the univerſality of things witk their ordinary 
ſtructures, and compoſitions of ſpecies, bears the ſace 
of matter; not limited and conſtrained, and ef the flock 
alſo of material beings. Nevertheleſs if any expert 
nüniſter of nature ſhall encounter matter by main 
force, ' vexing and urging her with intent und purpoſe 


bo redues her to nothing; ſhe contrari wiſe ( ſeeing an- 
v ibhilation and abſolute deſtruction cannot be effected but 
- Wl by the omnipotency of God) being thus caught in the 
. finits/of neceffity, doth change and turn herſelf into 
„bers ſtrange forms and ſhapes” of things, ſo that at 
egen (vy fetebing à eiteuit as it were) ſhe comes to 
ch 


period, and (if the force contimue) betakes herfelf to 
her former being The reaſon: of which conſtraint or 

binding will be more facile and expedite, if matter bs 
hid hold on by manacles; that is, by extremities.” / © 

Nowy whereas it is feigned that Proteus was a pro- 
:of MW phet; well ſkilled in three differences of times, it hath 
ng. en excellent agreement with the nature of matter: for 
ng, ir is neeeſſary that he that will know the propetties 
ime il and proceedings of matter, ſhould comprehend in his 
and I underſtanding the ſum of all things, which have been, 
iced I which are, or which ſhall be, although no knowledge 
een BY can extend ſo far as Pu- emen 


F 


ſul - \ut won du rode ant JH 7: 

e Mp NM NON, my youth to forward. 
that!!! to 1990 ane aon e: 3 1 6 Int 
nad TTM E poets ſay that Memnon was on of hin 


1 rora, who (adorned with beautiful àrmour, and 
animated with popular applauſe) came to the trojan 
war; where (in raſh boldneſs, haſting unto, and chirſt- 
ms 6 into üngle combaf with 
Ns L 6 | Achilles, 


—— 


e en, valianteſt all eee whoſe 
powerful hand he was there ſlain. But Jupiter pitying 
his deſtruction, ſent birds to modulate certain lamenta- 
ble and doleful notes at the ſolemnization of his fune- 
ral obſequies, * Whoſe ſtatue alſo (the ſun refleting | 
on it with his morning beams) did uſually, js n. 
* 2 fend forth a mournful ſoun d 
Turs fable may be applied: to 13 deft. 
N nies of hopeful young men, who like the ſons of Au- 
rora (puffed up with the glittering ſhew of vanity, and 
oſtentation) attempt actions above their ſtrength, and 
provoke, and preſs the moſt valiant heroes to combat 
with them; ſo that (meet ing with their overmatch) they 
are vanquiſhed, and deſtroyed; whoſe untimely death 
is oft accompanied with much pity and commiſeration. 
0 a among all the diſaſters that can happen to mortals, 
there is none ſo lamentable, and ſo powerful to move 
compaſſion, as the flower of virtue cropt with too ſud- 
den a miſchance. Neither hath: it been often known 
>, that men in their, green years become ſo loathſome and 
oOdious, as that at their deaths either ſorrow is ſtinted, 
or commiſeration moderated; but that lamentation 
5 Bee do not only flutter about their obſequics, 
"on thoſe funeral birds; but this pitiful commiſeration 
doth continue for a long ſpace: and eſpecially by occa- 
How and new motions, and beginning of great mat- 
ters, as it were by the morning 1 of. he ſun,” their 
be and deſires are renewed. 
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'» IF Tistlegantly cones thor Tithonus was the paramout 60 
908 of Aurora, WhO „ to enjoy his com- 
i pany) Wl 
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pany) petitioned Jupiter that he might never die; but 
x (through womaniſh- overſight) forgetting: to inſert this 
clauſe in her petition;"that he might not withal: grow 
old and feeble; it followed that he was unly freed from 
the condition of mortality; but for old age, that came 
upon him in a marvellous and miſerable: faſhion, agree - 
able to the ſtate of thoſe WhO cannot dit; yet every day 
grow weaker and weaker with age : inſomuch:ꝭthat Ju- 
piter (in commiſeration of this his miſery) did at length 
metamorphoſe him into a graſnopperr 
218 TEIs fable ſeems to be an ingenious character Or 
deſcription of pleaſure, which in the beginning, and as it 
were in the morniug, ſeems to be ſo pleaſant and delight- 
t ha that men deſire they might enjoy and monopolize 
it for ever unto themſelves, unmindful of that ſatiety 
and loathing, which (like old age) will come upon 
tbem before they be aware; And ſo at laſt (when the 
uſe of pleaſure leaves men, the deſire and affection not 
vn yet yielding unto: death) it comes to paſs that men 
nd pleaſe; themſelves only by talking, and ; commemora- 
d, ding choſe things which brought pleaſure unto them in 
on the flower of their age; vhich may be obſerved in libi- 
£5, dinous perſons, and alſo in men of military profeſſions 
ion = one delighting in beaſtly talk, the other boaſting 
ca- of, their valorous deeds, like graſhoppers, whoſe vigour 
ate ale 1 in their ice. 0 1071 drag bs zn 
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HE poets lay that Jupiter, to enjoy his luſtful 
| - delights, took upon him the ſhape of ſundry 
nour \ exeatyress as of a bull, of an eagle, of a ſ wan; and of 
0 0 "A Mayer z but being a cher a Juv0s bean | 
any 5 d in 
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pos Digs ets bee e con- 
tempt and ſcorn, reſembling indeed a miſcrable cuekow, 
weather-beaten with CE ey Aries pan Van, 
ing, and half dead wit, i.ii ... 
PIs, fable i wiſe, and Fa to be ee 
andes of morality: ; the ſenſe of iti being this; 
Phat men boaſſ not tuo much of themſelves, thinking 
by oſtentatiom of their on worth to inſinuate them - 
ſebves into eſtimation and favour with men. The ſuc. 
ceſs of ſuch intentions being for the moſt part meaſu- 
men ſue for grace; who, if of themſelves: they be en · 
dowed with no gifts and ornaments: of nature, but ae 


mme perfon of Juno) then are ſuitors to know that it is 


good policy to oniit all kind of appearance that may 
any way ſhew their own leaſt praiſe or worth; and thut 
they much deceive themſelves in taking any other 
courſe. :::Newher:is A to-ſhew-deformity n ob. 
bale in their voy perſons. nn 1 Our 3 Vi 16 9390) 
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7 HA T-which he pen ay of Cupid, or "om 

1 cannot properly be attributed to one and the 
ſelf ſame perſon; and yet the difference is fuch, that 
(by rejecting the confuſion of perſons) the fimilitude 
may be received. They ſay that Love is the ancienteſt 
ol all the gods, and of all things elſe except Chaos, 
which they hold to be a contemporary with-ity Nou 
28 touching Chaos, that by the aneients was never dig- 
ene — 


Ve fam of thermcients. ag 
or ie e abſalutely bring him in wifhout | 
a lather; only ſome are of qpinion, that he came of an 
egg that was laid by Nax, and chat on Chaos he begat 
the gods and all things elſe... There are four things. at- 
tibuted to him, ran infancy, blindheſs, naked - 
8 ness, aud an archery. uso 2 el 94.2113 
Thee was i 
ce the gods, and he, they ſay, was the ſon of Ve- 
nus. On this alſo they beſtow. the attributes of the 
elder Love, as in ſome ſort we will apply unto him- 
Fuis fable tends, and looks to the cradle of nature, 
Love ſeeming to be the appetite or deſite of the firſt 
matter, or (to ſpeak more plain) the; natural motion 
of the atom, which is that ancient and only power 
that forms and. Faſhions: all: things. out of matter, of 
which there is no parent, that is to ſay, no cauſe, fee> 
ing every cauſe is as a parent to its effect. Of this 
power or virtue there can be no cauſe in nature (as for 
Gods we always except him) for. nothing was before 
it, and therefore no efficient cauſe of it. Neither was 
there any thing better known to nature, and thereſote 
neither genus nor form. Wherefore whatſoever it is, 
poſitive it is, and but inexpreſſible. Moreover, if the 
| manner and proceeding of it were to be conceived, yet 
; could it not be by any cauſe, ſceing that {next 
e unto God) it is the cauſe of cauſes, itſelf only without 
I. any cauſe. .. And-perchance there is no likelihoodithat 
e the; manner of it may be contained or comprehended 
it within the narrow compaſs: of human ſearch. Not 
5, without reaſon therefore is it leigned to come of an egg 
which was laid . 0 b n blod Net afaider 
Certainly the divine philoſapher grants ſo much. 
by diol z. tata: fects temapgflatibas 1 | 
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The orfdom of Wan * 
et W tradidit di ;ſputationibus eorum, ita tamen ut 
non inveniat homo opus, quod operatus eft Deus, a prin- 


cipio uſque ad finem. That is, he hath made every thing 


beautiful in their ſeaſons, alſo he hath ſet the world in 


their meditations; yet man cannot find out the work 


that God hath wrought, from the beginning even to the 


end: ſor the principal law of nature, or power of this 


deſire, created (by God) in theſe parcels of things, 


for concurring and meeting together (from whoſe re- 


petitions and multiplications all variety of creatures 
proceeded, and were compoſed) may dazzle the eyes 
of men's underſtandings, and comprehended it can 


hardly be. The greek philoſophers are obſerved to be 


very acute and diligent in ſearching out the material 
principles of things; but in the beginnings of motion 
(wherein conſiſts all the efficacy of operation) they are 


negligent and weak, and in this that we handle, they 
ſeem to be altogether blind, and ſtammering; for the 
opinion of the Peripatetics, concerning the appetite of 
matter eauſed by privation, is in a manner nothing 
elſe but words, which rather ſound, than ſignify any 


reality. And thoſe that refer it unto God do very 


well; but then they leap up, they aſcend not by de- 


grees; for doubtleſs there is one chief law ſubordinate 
to God, in which all natural things concur and meet, 
the ſame that in the fore cited ſcripture is demonſtrated 


in theſe words, Opus puvd operatus eſt Deus a principio 


uſque ad nem; the work that min — er e 
the beginning even to the end. 


But Democritus, who entered more depth into the 


conſideration of this point, after he had conceived an 


atom, with ſome ſmall dĩimenſion and form, he attribu- 


1 One n Or firſt motion, ſimply, of 
1 12 36 viegad bt 1e nablehtelys 


The wiſdom of the'aticents” 233 
;blolurely, and another comparatively, or in reſpe8y; 
| for he thought that all things did properly tend to the 
centre of the world, whereof thoſe bodies which were 
more material, de ſcended with ſwiſter motion, and thoſe 
that had leſs matter, did, on the contrary, tend upward- 
But this meditation was very ſhallow, containing leſs 
than was expedient; for neither the turning of the ce- 
leſtial bodies in a round, nor ſhutting and opening of 
things, may ſeem to be reduced or applied to this begin- 
ning. And as for that opinion of Epicurus, concern- 
ing the caſuabdeclination and agitation of the atom, ie 
is but a mere toy, and A plain evidence that he was 
ignorant of that point. It is therefore more pam 
(than we could | wiſh) that this Cupid; Pohang re- 
mains as yet clouded under the ſhades of night. | 
Now-as concerning his attributes; he is —— 
deſcribed with perpetual infancy, or childhood; be- 
cauſe compound bodies they ſeem greater, and more 
a ncken in years: whereas the firſt feeds of things, or 
ir atoms; fry een 1 Armer ane in _— 
| infaney. 1 11 ov. I 
He is Alſo well ſeigned to Fo as 2 ſe all 
5 compound bodies, to a man rightly judging, ſeem ta 
> be apparelled and cloathed, and nothing to, * W 
| naked; but the firſt particles of things. 


5 
l Concerning his blindneſs, the e is full * 
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wiſdom 3: for this Love or deſire (whatſoever it be) 
ſeems to have but little providence, as directing his 
bace and motion by that which it pereeives neareſt; 
c \ Wl not unlike blind men that go by feeling: more adnii- 
nadie then muſt that chief divine providente be, Win 
1 from things empty and deſtitute of providence; and as 
it were blind) by a conſtant and fatal law, produceth 
ſo excellent an order and beauty of things. 


* - A 
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The laſt t thing which is attributed to Love, is arche- 
ry; by'which is meant, that his virtue is ſuch, as that 
it works upon a diſtant object; becauſe that whatſdever 
operates afar off, ſeems to ſhoot, as it were, Afr a1 arrow. 
Wherefore whoſoever holds the being both of atoms 
and vacuity, muſk needs "infer that the virtue 'of the 
atom reacheth to a diſtant object; for if it were not 
ſo, there could be no motion at all, by reafon of the 
interpoſition of vacuity; but all things would fand 
ſtone· til, and remain immoveable. 

Now as touching that other Cupid or Love, er may 
well be termed the youngeſt of the gods, becauſe he 
could have no being before the conſtitution of ſpecies. 


And in his deſcription the allegory may be applied and 


traduced to manners: nevertheleſs: he holds ſome kind 
of conformity with the elder”; for Venus doth gene- 
rally ſtir up a deſire of conjunctior and procreation, 
and Cupid her ſon doth apply this deſire to fome in- 
dividuat nature; {6 that the general diſpoſition" comes 
from Vers, the more exact ſympathy from Cupid; 
the one derived from cauſes more near, the other from 


the/ elder Cupid, of whom _ UENO thy 
2 Wet OE i 9 45 57 ; oe 
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D TOMEDES floutiſhing with great Aus "Yy 
glory im the trojan wars; and in high favour 
with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (being indeed for- 
 wirder than he ſhoukd have been) not toforbear Ven 
4 jbt, if he enecuftered with her m fight; which very 


r "woundig der n th ph 


| beginnings more remote and fatal, and as it were from 


death approacheth, ng mug; an 
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This 1 fact he carried clear far a while, 


and being honoured and renowned for his many heroic 


deeds, at, laſt, returned into his on country, where 


finding himſelf hard beſtead with.domeſtic troubles, 
fled into Italy, be taking himſelf to, the. protection o 
foreigners, where i in the beginning he was fortunate, and | 
royally entertained, by king Daunus with, ſumptuous 
gifts, raiſing many ſtatues. in honour of him through- 
out his dominions,, But upon the very. firſt calamity 
that happened unto this nation whereunto he was fled 


for ſuccour, king Daunus enters into ,a-conceit with LE 


himſelf that he bad entertained . a, wicked gueſt into bis 


family, and a man odious to the gods, and an im 


pugner of their diyinity, that had dared, with his 
ſword, t to aſſault and wound that goddeſs, whom, in 
their religion, they held it ſactilege ſo much as to touch. 
Therefore that he might. expiate his country's guilt 


(nothing, reſpecting the duties of hoſpitality, When the 


| 955 of rebgion; tied him with a more reverend regard) 


fudde enly flew Diomedes,, commanding. withal that, his. 
trophics and ſtatues ſhould be aboliſbed and deſtroyed. 
Neither was it fafe to lament this miſerable. deſtiny z, 
but even. his,companians in arms, whilſt, they mourned 
at the funeral of their captain, and filled all the places 


with plaints and lamentat ions, were fuddenly 1 


morphoſed i into birds like unto ſwans, when their 


mournful 


LY 4 


hymns. 8 188 ef; N of Tri 2 > 1 £4 f 2 1 
| Furs fable; hath «moſt na Fen raſcal 


ir in any; of the; poetical records, wherein the heroes 
entioned, we find, not that any one of them, ber 
1fdid ever with his Sword offer violence | 


e eee 
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236 The wiſdom of the\ancients. 
him to repreſent the nature and ſortune of man who of 
himſelf doth propound, and make this as the end of all 
his actions, to worſhip: ſome divine power, or to fol- 
low ſome ſect of religion, though never ſo vain and 
ſuperſtitious, and with force and arms to defend the 
fame: for although thoſe bloody quarrels for religion 
- were unknown to the ancients (the heathen gods not 
having ſo much as a touch of that jealouſy, which is 
an attribute of the true God) yet the wiſdom of the 
ancient times ſeems to be ſo copious and full, as that, 
what was not known by experience, was yet compre- 
hended by meditation and fictions. They then that 
endeavour to reform and eonyince any ſect of religion 
(though vain, corrupt, and inſamous, ſhadowed by 
the perſon of Venus) not by the force of argument 
and doctrine, and holineſs of life, and by the weigbt 
of examples and authority, but labour to extirpate and 
root ĩt out by fire and ſwiord, and tortures, are encou- 
raged, it may be, thereunto by Pallas; 3 that is, by the 
acrity of prudence, and ſeverity of judgment, by whoſe 
vigour and efficacy they ſee into the falſity and vanity 
of theſe errors. And by this their hatred of pravity, 
and good zeal to religion, they purchaſe to themſelves 
great glory, and by the vulgar (to whom nothing mo- 
derate can be grateſul) are eſteemed and honoured as 
the only ſupporters of truth and religion, when others T1 
ſeem to be lukewarm and full of fear. Vet this glory Ml + 
and happineſs doth ſeldom endure to the end, ſeein g 
{ 
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every violent proſperity, - if. it prevent not alteration 

by an untimely death, grows to be unproſperous at laſt : 

for if it happen that by a change of government this WM -1 

baniſhed and depreſſed ſect get ſtrength, and ſo bear up Bl © 

again, then theſe zealous men, ſo fierce in oppoſition il b 
before, WM: 
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before, are condemned, their very names ate en 
and all their glory ends in obloquy. 

In that Diomedes is ſaid to be ee hw hip hoſt, 
it ie gives us to underſtand” that the difference of religion 
breeds: deceit and e ek, even en ene ac- 
e 197% S119 „e SON! sud. „n 

Now in that hictntadon and mourning was not to- 
Jethtabut puniſhed ; it puts us in mind, that let there 
be never ſo nefarious an act done, yet there is ſome 
place left for commiſeration and pity; that even thoſe 
that hate offences, ſhould yet in humanity commiſerate 
offenders, and pity their diſtreſs, it being the extremity 
n WM of evil, when mercy is not ſuffered to have commerce 
y withmiſery.! Vea, even in the cauſe as well of religion, 
it as impiety, many men may be noted and obſerved to 
bt bave been compaſſionate. But on the contrary the 
d complaints: and moans of Diomedes's followers, that 
u- is, of men of the ſame ſect and opinion, are wont to 
he be ſhrill and loud, like ſwans or the birds of Diomedes. 
ſe WY laarhom alſo that part of the allegory is excellent to 
ity W Gonify that the laſt words of thoſe that ſuffer death for 
„religion, like the ſongs of dying ſwans, do wonderfully | 
ves work upon the minds of men, and ſtrike and remain a 


5 Jong e time in their — 1 memories. eee dens 
as Da HWWOAOH alk bonn n. 1 ins 316196 
2h D DAT v 85 ory mechanic. 

ory S 0 301 15 1 1831 3 Ai is W2# 4 3G, 03 581 
ing BY Wade pute and induſtry, and in it un- 
on A i lawful ſcience perverted to wrong ends, is 
1 dale we by the ancients under the perſon of Dæda- 
this 


Jus, a man ingenious, but execrable. This Dædalus 
r up (for murdering his fellow-ſervatit that emulated him) 
deing banilbed, was kindly entertained (quring hi 
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238 m of mann. 
was 25 raiſer a 200 builder of: enany ebay! Ariites, 
as well in honour of the gods, as for the beauty and mag- 
nificenee of cities, and other public places; but for his 
works of miſchief he is moſt notorious. It is he which 
framed that engine which Paſiphae uſed to ſatisfy her luſt 
in company ing with'a bull; ſo that by this his wretched 


induſtry,” arid pernicious device, that monſter Mino- 


taur (the deſtruction of ſo many hopeful youths) took 
his accurſed and infamous beginning: and ſtudying to 
cover and increaſe one miſchief with another, for the 
ſecurity and preſervation of this monſter he invented 
and built a labyrinth, a work for intent and uſe moſt 
nefarious and wicked, for ſkill and workmanſhip fa- 
mous and excellent. Afterwards, that he might not 
be noted only for works of miſchief,” but be ſought af- 
ter as well for remedies, as for inſtruments of deſtruc- 
tion, he was the author of that ingenious device con- 
cerning the clew of thread, by which: the labyrinth was 
made paſſable without any lett. This Dædalus was 


perſecuted by Minos with great ſeverity, diligence, 


and enquiry, but he always found the means to avoid 
and eſcape his tyranny. Laſtly, he taught his ſon Ica- 
rus to fly; but the novice, in oſtentation of his art, 
ſoaring too high, fell into the ſea, and was drowned, 
Tu parable ſeems to be thus: in the beginning of 
it may be noted that kind of envy or emulation that 


| Jodgeth, and wonderfully ſways and domineers amongſt 


'excelent-artificers; there being no kind of people more 

reciprocally tormented with "Sitter and deadly hatred 

than they. 

The baniſhment alſo of Dædalus (a puniſhment in- 

Aicted on him againſt the rules of policy and providence) 
+ - 1 


* 1 i 4 Ss 
bo. „ . 3 8 
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* worth the noting: for artiſicers have this -preroga- 


ve, to ſind entertainment and welcome in all countries, 


OG exile to an excellent workman can hardly be 


termed; a-punifhment 3 whereas other conditions and 
{ates of life can ſcarce live out of their on country. 


The admiration of artificers is propagated and increaſed 
in foreign and ſtrange nations, ſeeing it is a natural 


and inbred diſpoſition of men to value their own coun- 


try- men (in welpen of mechanical works) leſs than 


ſtrangers. | 
Concerning then * of aol, 9 chat which 


followaiia-plain) - The life of man is much beholden to 


them, ſeeing many things (condueing to the ornament 
of religion, to the grace of civil 'diſcipline, and to the 
beautifying of all human kind) are extracted out of 
their treaſuries: and yet notwithſtanding from the ſame 
magazine or ſtore-houſe are produced inſtruments both 
of luſt and death; for to omit the wiles of bawds, we 
well know how far exquiſite poifons, warlike engines, 
end ſuch like miſchiefs (che effects of mechanical in- 
ventions) do exceed the en Wm! in 18 
nity and ſavage cruelty. 0 

Moreover that of the labyrinth i is an a alle- 
gory, whereby i is hadowed the nature of mechanical 
ſciences; for all ſuch: handicraft works as are more in- 
genious and accurate, may be compared to a labyrinth 
in reſpect of fubtilty, and diyers intricate paſſages, and 
in other plain reſemblances, which by the eye of 
judgment can hardly be guided and diſcerned, but only 
by the line of experience. 

Neither is it impertinently added, 1 he who 
invented the intricate nooks of the labyrinth did alſo 
lhew the commodity of the clew : for mechanical arts 
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— — — power both to 
looſe and bind themſel vs. 
Unlawful trades, and fo by conſequence arts then. 
ſelves, are-oiten. perſecuted by Minos; that is by laws, 
Which do condemn, them, and prohibit men to uſe 
dem, Nevertheleſs they are hid and retained every 
Where, finding lurking holes and places of receipt 
which was well obſerved by Tacitus of the mathema- 
ticians and figure- flingers of his time, in a, thing not 
ſo much unlike Genus hominum quod in civitate nofira 
ſemper et retinebitur et vetabitur. There is a kind of 
men (faith, he) that will. always abide i in our city, 
ocz always forbidden. And yet, notwithſtanding, 
unlawful andcurious arts of what kind ſoever, in tract 
of time, when they cannot perform what they promiſe, 
| do fall from. the good opinion that was held of them (no 
= otherwiſe than Icarus fell down from. the ſkies) they 
grow. to be contemned and ſcorned, and ſo periſh by 
t much oſtentation. And, to ſay the truth, they are 
not ſo happily. reſtrained by. apa of law, as be- 
| wraye | by Wel n Wit Na lee b 4). 6 
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Mur posts fable that Vulcan ſolicited: man 


fe her zinginity-z and impatient. of denial, \ 

an. inflamed Jef ſire offered her violence, but Jn: — 
En ng. his. ſeed d fell upon the ground,.., whereof.came E- 
TiC bonius, "whoſe body ſrom the middle upward. ws 
of a. 2 .comely . ang apt proportion, but his thighs and 
g 05 of an, gel, ſmall ee 


steel cc dee ter, became the fu 


invent 
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| The wiſdom of the -antients. 24% 
inventor of the uſe of chariots, whereby that part of 
| his body which was. well proportioned might be ſeen, 
and the ann ehe be - 
1 ane eee eee toſhew 
that art, which (for the great uſe it hath of fire) is ſha. 
dowed-by Vulcan, although. it labour by much fri- 
ving with real ſubſtances. to force nature, and to 
make her ſubject to it (ſhe being for her induſtrious 
works rightly. repreſented by Minerva) yet ſeldom or 
never attains the end it aims at, but with much ado. 
and great pains (wreſtling as it were with ber) comes 
ſhort of its purpoſe, and produceth certain imperſect 
births and lame works, fair to the eye, but weak and 
lefektive in uſe, which many impoſtors (with much 
ſubtilty and'deceit) ſet to view and carry about, as it 
vere in triumph: as may for the moſt part be noted in 
chemical productions, and other mechanical ſubtilties 
and novelties, eſpecially when (rather proſceuting their 
intent, than reclining their errors) they rather ſtrive 
to overcome nature by-force, than ſue for her embrace- 
ments by due nn and obſervance. 270 


Deve ALIO N, or, refitution. p 


12 poets ſay, that (the people of the old 

being deſtroyed by a general deluge) .Deuca * 
nd Pyrrha were only left alive; who praying with 
fervent and zealous devotion, that they might know 
by what means to repair mankind, had anſwer from 
an oracle, that they ſhould obtain what they deſired, 
if taking the bones of their mother they caſt them be- 
bind their backs: which at firſt ſtruck them with great 
M amazement 
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amazement and deſpair, 'Feeing (all things being defa- 
ced by the flood) it would: WA endleſs Work to find 
their mother's ſepulchre ; but ar length they under- 


ſtood that by bones the ſtones of the earth (ſeeing the 
earth was the ester All things) were Aged by 
tlie Oracle nt e NES 50 TRA 4919. 9 FNR He: L 


Fus fable bumst reveal a ſecret of nature, and 


to correct an etror familiar to mens conceits: for 
through want of knowledge men'think that things ma 

take renovation and reſtauration from their putrefaction 
and dtegs, no otherwiſe than the phenix from the 
aſhes: which in no caſe can be àdmitted, ſeeing ſuch 


Kind 6f materials, When they have fulfilled their peri- 


ods, are unapt for the beginnings of ſuch things: we 
muſt therefore look back to more Common n 
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TE M'E 818 10 ng to be a goddeſs venerable unto 
aul, but to be feared of none but potentates, 
and fortune's favourites. She is thought to be the 
daughter of Oceanus and Nox. dhe is pourtrayed 
with wings on her ſhoulders, and on her head a coro- 
net; bearing in ber right hand a javelin of aſh, and in 
her left, a pitcher with the ſimilitudes of Zthiopian 
5 daten on it; and 1 e's is $ deſcribed bing on 
a hart. Wach A 
Tux parable hay be thus unſeldel. "Hr name Ne- 
meſis doth plainly fignify revenge or retribution, her 
office -atid adminiſtration” being (like a tribune of the 
people) to hinder the confſtint' and perpetusl felicity 


of happy men, and to interpoſe her word, veto, I for- 


7 Pic che continuance of ey that ks not pos to'chaſtik 
ra doe! | inſolerch, 
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"= 75 he iſh of the ancients, Ve 2 
| ifolency;; but to intermix proſperity (tholghttanttes 3 
and in a mean) with the viciſſitudes of adverſity: as 
it were a cuſtom, that no mortal man ſhould be admits 
ted to the table of the gods but for ſport. Truly when 
Lread that chapter, wherein Caius Plinius hath collect: 
ed the misfortunes and miſeries of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
whom of all men I thought the moſt happy, who had 
alſo a kind of art to uſe and enjoy his fortune, and in 
whoſe mind might be noted neither pride, nor light- 
neſs, nor niceneſs, nor diſotder, nor melancholy: (as 
that he. had appointed a. time to die of his on ac 
cord). I then deemed this goddeſs to be great and pow- 
erful, to whoſe altar lo en e ** ec as; this oP 
drawn. e 1 in 
The parents of this Sade were Gone an Nox, 
U that is, the viciſſitude of things, and divine Il 
obſcure and ſecret :* for the alterations of things ate 
aptly repreſented. by the ſea, in reſpect of the/contiy 
ebbing and flowing of it; and hidden providence i v 
ſet forth by the night: for even the nocturnal Nemeſis 
(ſeeing human judgment differs much from Kean r 
pally obſerved by the heathe. 

+ Cadit et Ripbeus juſtiſſimus un, 
Woes ex Teucris, et Lee erty 11 A 
Das aliter viſu mn. Virg. Aneid * 

That day by oreekiſh ate was Ripheus thin: « 
So juſt and ſtrict obſerver of the law. 

As Troy within her walls did not contain : W 
Ks better man: yet God then good it ſaw. Tm 5 
She is deſcribed. with wings, becauſe; the changes of 
Hinge are-ſo ſudden, as that they areleenheforefote- 
ken 1 for 1 in the records of all ages we find it for the 
moſh. bert true, that great potentates, and wiſe men, 
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have periſhed. by thoſe misfortunes which they: moſt 
contemned; as may be obſerved in Marcus Cicero, 
who, being admoniſhed by Decius Brutus of -Octavius | 
Ceſar! $ hypocritical friendſhip” and hoflow-heattedneſs 
tawards him, returns this anſwer, Te autem; mi Brute, 
ficut debeo, amo, quod M¹d quicquid et nugaruin me 
ſcire valuiftt : ws 5 niult ever acknowledge myſelf (dear 
Brutus) beholden to thee, in love, for that thou haſt 
been fo careful to acquaint me with that which I eſteem 
but as A needleſs trifle to bedoubted. P £5. | 
Nemeſis i is alſo adorned with a coronet, to ſhew the 
envious. and malignant diſpoſition! of the vulgar : & 
when fortune” s favourites and great potentates com 
ruin, then do the common people rejoice) ſetting as it 
Were a crown upon the head of Revenge. Dhe javc- 
Lai in her right hand points at thoſe whom ſhe actually 
Aike and pierceth through. And before thaſe, whom 
the, deſtroys not in their calamity amt miaſgrtune; ſhe 
. Ever preſents that black and diſmal ſpectaele . in her leſt 
hand; : for queſtionleſs to men fitting as it were: upon 
the pinacle of proſperity, the thoughts of death, and 
painfulneſs of ſickneſs: and misfortunes, perſidiouſneſs 
of friends, treachery of foes, change of eſtate, and ſuch 
"like, ſcem as ugly to che eye of their meditations, as 
thoſe Athiopians pictuted in Nemeſis her pitchers: Vir. 
Sil! in deſcribing the mene "e Actium W _ ele. 
N of Cleopatra. cl Go of 20 
Kegina in mediis again ne. 
wed New dum etiam geminos ater go reſpicit . 
Phe queen 'arnidft:this hucly*burly ſtands: 
2 Aud with her counttyftimbrel calls her bandes: 
eee eee 
T wo. deadly ſnakes with venom: — black. : 
ut 


2 be wiſdom of 150 ancients. 24 "= 


But not long: after, which way, ſoever the turned, 
troops-of;/Echiopians were ſtill before her eyes. 1 
Laſtiy, it is wiſely added, that Nemefſi: $ rides pbn | 
bart been hut is a a 11 8 er Ae 


„ uch, whoſe Aa and 115 Fa 
nue ee undd her, and 15 __ 5 wets 
nene 10 61 ble 
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FE: is a ff of antiquity, dhe wben Hebel es and | 


LE 4 > 


in etichus took; upon ham many ere Ng, 
o Was it in his power to do, and amongſt others, 
trausformĩiig himſelf into the likeneſs of a furious wild 
ull;--affinilts- Hercules and provokes bim to hight. But 


Hercules, for oll this, ſticking to bis old human form, 


"courageouſly encounters, him, and ſo the combat EW 
roundly on. But this was the event, that Hercules 
tore away one of the bull's horns, wherewith he being 


mightily daunted and grieved, to ranſom his horn 
again, was contented; to give Hercules, in exchange 
thereof the amalthean horn, or -Corny 

5:5 Drrrs fable hath relation unto the expeditions of war, 


1 71 A 


opia, : 


E I. > { 


for the preparation thereof on the defenſive-part (v which 


is expreſſed in the perſon: of Achelous) is very lvoe and 


uncertain. : But the invading, party is moſt commonly 


of one ſort, aid that very ſingle, cor iſtin ng of 155 my 


by landor perhaps of a navy, by #2, ,.. But for a king, 


ee en A e is Heca- 


auld ae nd , 22: Los 
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| ſions a are infinite. : He fartifies. towns, he aſſembles 
men out of the countries and villages, he Taiſeth cita- 
dels, he builds and breaks down bridges, he diſpoſeth 
garriſons, and placeth troops of ſoldiers on. paſlages of 
1105 on ports, on mountains, and ambuſhes in woods, 

is bufied with a, multitude of other directions, inſo- 
Fin that every day he preſcribeth 1 new forms and or- 
ders ; and then at laſt having accommodated all things 
complete for defence, he then rightly repreſents the 
| form and manner of a herce fighting bull. 

On the other fide, , the invader his greateſt c: care e is, 
85 fear to be diſtreſſed for victuals i in an enemy coun- 
try; and therefore affecls chiefly to haſten on battle : 
for if it ſhould happen that after a field fought he 
prove the victor, and as it were break the horn of 
the enemy, then certainly this follows, that his enemy 
being ſtricken with terror, and abaſedi in his reputation, 

| preſently bewrays his weakneſs, and ſeeking, to repair 
his loſs, retires bimſelf to ſome ſtronghold, abandoning 
to the conqueror the ſpoil and ſack of his s Country and 


cities; which may well be termed "Aa ty pe ol of the amal- 
thean horn. e 0 


Ef, 7 21 or . 27 * 7 
. * OS. 
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' HEY ay that Semele, Jupiter? J  fweet-heait 
| (having bound ber paramqut, by,an i irrevocable 
oath, to grant her one requeſt which ſhe would re- 
mo deſired that he would accompany her i in the fame 


| (as not able 3 deny) i it came to pass, that the miſera; 
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mb, Jupiter, the fat erden 
A Ou * 
nas 5.4 3 
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| 8: ns 


out, 5 4 it in a gaſh, which he cut ein his 0 thigh, 


5 pheus, were torn in pieces by certain frantic, w 
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the months were complete that it ſhould be born, wi 


burden made Jupiter ſomewhat to limp; whereu eupon 
the child (becauſe, it was heavy and troubleſome to its 


faber Wh. le it lay ; n his thi b). was Called | Dionyſus. | 
Being born, it was d to Proſerpina r ſome 
years to be nurſed ; 1 and being grown, up, it 50 ſuch » 'Y 
maiden face, as that? a man could hardly judge whether 


it were a boy or girl. He was dead alſo, and buried 


for a time, but afterward. revived, Being but a youth, 
he invented and taught t the planting and drefling of 
vines, the making alſo and uſe, of wine; for which 
be coming famous and renowned, he fubjugated the 
world, even to the uttermoſt bounds of India. He rode 
in a Chariot drawn with rygers. | There danced A 


2 


tus, a and others; 3 e even the TPM lte were e ſome | 
of. hig lan, He took to wiſe Ariadne, forſaken 
and. left þ 1 I he eus, Ihe tree facred unto bim Was 
the ivy. He was held the inventor, and inllikuter of 


ſacrifices, and ceremonies, and full of corruption and 
cruelty. He had power to ſtrike men with fury or 


madneſs ; for it is reported that at the celebration of 
his orgies two famous worthies, Pentheus and Or- 


the one becauſe he got upon a tree to behold their c@e> 
monies in theſe ſacrifices z the other for making melo- 
dy with his harp. And for his geſts, they are in a man- 


ner the fame with Jupiter” 8, 


Taz RE is ſuch excellent morality couched, in this fa. — 


ble, as that moral philoſophy affords not better ; ; Fr 
0 


under che perſon « of. Bacchus is deſcribed the nature 
Acer Boll paſhon, « or perturbation, the mother of which 
=. (though 


ap 5 7% e 
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gh.never. 0 bartfülſ ze is nothin i g elle by it the oljedh 
L , eg good- in the eyes, "of appetite. . And it is 
always. conceived. in an unlawful defir, ire,  ralbly | pro- 
| Pounded, and camel barre well underſtood ; and con- 
bgered-: nd; when it begins to grow, the mother of 
it, 9 4 eh defire of ap ap parent 800 


(whillt yet it is an & 8) it is nouriſhed 
and preſerved in the human foul {which is as it were a 
father unto it, and Teprefented by Jupiter) but eſpe- 
Gally in the inferior part thereof, as ina thigh, where 


alſo it cauſeth fo. much Lots" and yexation, as that 
good determinations and ations are much Madered and 


lamed thereby; and when it comes to be confirmed 
by conſent and habit, and breaks out as it were into 


Act, it remains yet a-white with Proſetpina, as with a 
nurſe, "that is, Tecks corners and ſecret places, and as 
it were, caves under ground, until (the reins of ſhame 
and fear being laid aſide in a pampered audaciouſneſs) 


| it either takes the pretext of ſome virtue, or becomes 


altogether impudent and hameles. ' And it is moſt 


true, that every vehement paſſion is of a doubtful ſex, 
as being maſculine in the firſt motion, but feminine in 
proſecution. 1 4 | ab 29 TELE 5111 fall 

It is an excellent fiction that of Bacchus His reviving 
for paſſions do ſometimes feem to be in à dead ſleep, 


and as it were utterly extinct: but we ſhould not think 


them to be fo indeed, no, though they lay, as it were, 
in their grave; for let there be but matter and oppor- 
tunity offered, and vo mall ſee them quickly'to r re- 


vive again. 


Tbe feht of wine is wittily aſcribed "(ito bim; 
every "aeftion” being ingenious and fkilful in finding 


out 


d, by too much 
fervency 3 is geſtroyed Er perilheth. Neterhelels 
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out that which brings det) unto it; and indeed 


; of Yall things known to men, wine is molt powetful and 


efficacious to excite and Kindle paſſions of what kind 
ſoever, as being in a manner common nurſe to dem | 
rofl ft 


al. 1597 70 8 q 
Again, bis conquering of 1 nations, and dinertabitg 
infinite « xpeditions, is an elegant device; ; for deſire ne- 
ver reſts content with what it hath, but with an infi- 
nite and unfatiable Mee Kill covets and gapes : 1995 
more. 

His chariot 211 is well faid to be drawn by tygers ; 
for as toon. as any affection ſhall from going a a foot be 
advanced to ride! in a chariot, and | ſhall captivate reaſon, 
and. lead | Jer in a triumph, it grows cruel, untamed, 
and hierce againſt whatſoever withſtands or - oppoleth. i it. 

* Is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridiculoys 
hobggbling are. brought! in daneing about his chariot > 
for every paſſion doth. cauſe, in the eyes, face, and ge- 
fture,, certain undecent, and ill- ſeeming, g= apiſh, dnd Je. 2 
formed motions ; Y to that they, whoi in any kind: of . f pal 


5D + 


on, as in anger, arroganey, or love, ſeetn glorious 
and brave in their own. eyes, do yet appear to others 
miſhapen and ridiculous. 1 

In that the Mauſes are faid to be of his company, it 
ſhews that there is no affection almoſt. which is not 
foathed; by ſame: art, wherein the indulgence of wirs 
doth derogate from the glory of the Muſes, who {when | 
they qught to be the miltreſs of life) are made the | 
vaiting-maids of affections. 

Again, where Bacchus is ſaid to have loved Ar iadney, 
that was rejected by Theſeus ; ; It is an allegory of \pe-. 
cal obſervation +. for ĩt is moſt. SPA that paſſions, al- 


"i caves and deſire 43 experience. forſakes 2, 


25 . Is of the antients. 

bey all Know (Wh6 have paid ear for frving an 

'Wbeying their luſt) that whether it be "Konbur,” or 
Tiches, or delight, or glory, or knowledge, or any 
ching elſe which they ſeek after, yet are they but things 
caſt off, and by divers men in all Bes, after experience 

had, utterly rejected and loathed. A 

| Neither is it without a vv PUR the ivy was 
facred to Bacchus; 5 for the application holds, Fir t, in 
that the ivy remains green in winter. Secondly, in 
that i it ſticks to, embraceth, and overtoppeth ſo many 
divers bodies, as trees, Walls, and edifces. Touching 
the firſt, every 7 paſſion doth by refiftance,” and relucta- 
tion, Fo 28 i were by aptiperiſtaſis (like the "ivy of 
the cold winter) grow frelh and luſty. And as for MW ** 
the other, every predominant affection doth again (like WM -4 
the ivy) embrace and limit all human actions and de- 
N terminations, adhering and cleaving faſt unto them. ! 
5 Neither is is it 2 wonder that ſuperſtitious rites and 
: ceremonies were attributed unto Bacchus, ſeeing every 8 
t 
| 
; 
( 


1 


— a 
- a 


_giddy-headed humour keeps in a manner revel- rot in 
_ falſe religions ; or that the cauſe of madneſs ſhould be 
"aſcribed unto bim, ſeeing” every affection is by nature fl - 
à ſhort fury, which (if it grow Telnet; and become 
al habitual) concludes in madneſs, OO 
Concerning the rending and diſmembering of Pen- 
tes and Orpheus, the parable is plain, for every pre- 
Halent affection is outrageous and ſevere againſt cu - 
; rious enquiry, and Whölsfome and free admonition. | 
Laſtly, that confuſion of Jupiter and Bacchus their WW 
perſons may be well transferred to a parable, ſeeing no- 
: "ble and famous acts, and remarkable and glorious me- 
bits, do ſometimes proceed from virtue; and well or- 
87 reaſon ** and ſometithes from a 


ſecret 


| 
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ſecret affeſtion, and hidden pafſign, which, a 15 


& 
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The iden of Ale digt 


nified with the celebrity of fame rin man 


can hardly. diſtinguiſh, between the acts. of Bacchus, 


arne Urs Jupier. doo v 451 dw lla gaidz 
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AT ALAN Re bd 
Ar Wh 0 Was reputed. to « "Excel i yr 


x P WE SE EL Hippomenes at 
a match in running. The conditions of. the prize 
pere theſe: that if Hippomenes won the tage, he 


ſhould, eſppule. Atalanta; if he were out-Tun, that then 


be, ſhould forte it his. life. And in n mee opinion of all 


the victory was, thought afl ured, of / Atalanta” 5 5 Hide, be- 


ing famous, as the: Was, for her matchleſs and j incon- 


querable ſpeed, whereby che had been the bane of ma- 
ny Hippomenes therefore, bethinks him how to > de- 


ceive her by a trick, and, in that rega d provides three 
golden apples or balls, which be Pur Sy carried about 


bim, The face is begun, and Atalanta gets a, good 
ſtart before him: he ſeeing, bimſelf thus caſt behind, 


being mindful. of his device, throws one of his golden 


balls before her, and yet not outright, but ſomewhat of 


' the one ſide, both to make her linger, and alſo to draw- 
her out of the right 3 the, out of a womaniſh 


| * . a thus un with the be brane of the Ly <a 


Etc 


* 3 . a + great tart, and leaves her 


behind him; but ſhe, by her own natural ſwiftnels, 


Jecovers her loſt time, and gets before him again. But 
Hippomenes ſtill continues his, Mght,. and both the ſe- 


+" ANUS, Gs gut a daa 
ays 5 
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delays; and ſo by craft, and not by his Oy, Wins 
the race and victory. ry 
Tus fable ſeems allegorically to demonſtrate a no- 
table conflict between art and nature; for art 
by Atalanta) 1 in its work. (if. it be not letted a 
REY more ſwift than nature, more ſp 
Wi: 1 4 
: HE and {ooner-; attains the end it aims at, Minh Is 
"mani felt almoſt in every, effect: as YOu may fee in 
"Truit- trees, whereof thoſe. that grow of à kernel are 
dbeong ere they bear, but ſuch, as are graſted on a ſtock, 
a gteat deal ſooner... You. may ſee it in clay, which in 
"the generation, of ſtones is lang, ere it become hard ; 
but in the burning of bricks, i is very, quickly effected. 
hs in moral pallages you may obſerve, that it is a 
bs time ere (by the benefit of nature) ſorrow can 
be aſſuaged, and comfort attained; whereas philoſophy 
(Which i is, as it were, art of en tarries not the lei- 
fure of. time, but doth it inſtantly, and out of band: 
and yet this prerogative, and. ſingular agility of art is 
Mad dered by certain golden apples, to ihe infinite pre 
Judice of human proceedings : for there is not — 
att or ſcience which conſtantly perſev eres in a true and 
awful courſe till it come to the propoſed end or mark; 
but ever and anon makes ſtops after, good beginnings, 
leaves the race, and turns aſide N RAY and commio- 
N like Atalanta. N iT, 151) co ic 
© Declin nat cual, aurumguc e li. 0 of 
Who doth her courſe forſake D n 
1 rolling gold to take. . 5 g 1 5 
And therefore i it is no wonder thatart hath not the pow: 


* 


to Kill 100 deſtro roy her; but on the ce it fallsout, 
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't Pk OMET H 1 12 , 0 . the fate is 
ga" B-B/bncichits deliver that Pre jettieus | Rn 


m 6f cy; mixed with certain parcels aken 
from divers arfittiats; who ftudying to maintain this his 
work by art (that he might not be accounted 4 founder 
only, bat a propigator of human kind) ſtole up to heaven 
wich a bundle bf twigs; which he kindling at the chariot 
ol the ſun} tame down again, and communicated it with 
mem: and yet they ſay (that notwithſtanding this ex- 
ö | een k'of his) he was requited with imgratitude i in 
a uescheteus conſpiracy ; for they accuſed both him 
wma bis invention to Jupiter, which was not fo taken 
Vas meet it mould, for the information was pleaſing 
0 Jupiter, und all the gods: and thereſore in a merry 
mood ęramted unte men not only the ule of Hop 
perpetunl youth alſb; 4 boon moſt acceptable and 4 
ſirable. "They, being as it were overjoyed, did fooliſl 
lay this gift of the gods upon the back of an as, 
being wonderfully oppreſſed with (thirſt, and near a 
ſountain, was told by a ſerpent (which had the cuſtody 
thersof) that he ſhiould not drink, unleſs he would pro- 
miſe to give him the birthen that was on his back : the 
iy als aceqpted"the condition, and ſo the reſtoration 
of youth (ſold for a draught of water) paſſed from men 
to krpenth le Rd Prometheus full of malice, being 
reconciled pnto men, after they were fruſtrated of their 
: gift, but in a chafe yet with Jupiter, feared not to uſe 
1 deceit in facrifice: for having killed two bulls, and in | 
eſt one of their hides wrapp ed ü up i Jos fleſh and fat of them 
ut, boch, nd in the ether, only the bones, with a great] 
"of "religious devote n gare Jupiter his 3 
who 


| 254 A a} = 
who (deteſting his fraud and hypocriſy, but "VIE an 
occaſion of revenge) choſe that which Was ſtuſted 
with bones, and ſo turning to revenge (when he ſaw 
that the inſoleney of Prometheus would not be repreſ- 
ſed, but by laying ſome grie vous affliction upon chan - 
kind, in the forming of which he ſo much bragged and 
boaſted): commanded: Vulcan to frame a goodly beay- 
tiful woman, which being done, every one of the geds 
Pandora. To this woman they gave in ber band a 
goodly box full of all miſeties and calamities, only in 
the bottom of it they put hope. With this box ſhe 
peradventure he ſhould accept it at her hands, and ſo 
open it: which he nevextheleſs with good providence 
and foreſight reſuſed: whereupon ſhe goes to Epime-. 
theus (who, though brother to Prometheus, yet was 
of a much differing diſpoſition) and offers this box unto 
him, who without delay took it, and raſhly opened it; 
but when he ſaw that all kinds of miſeries came flut- 
tering about his ears, being wiſe, too late, with great 
ſpeed and earneſt endeavour clapped on the cover, and 
ſo, with much ado retained. hope ſitting alone in the 
bottom. At laſt Jupiter laying many and gtievous crimes 
to Prometheus his charge (as namely that he had ſtolen 
- fire, from heaven, that in contempt. of his majeſty he 
. facrificed. A bull's hide, ſtuffed with bones, that he 
ſcornſully rejected his gift, and beſides all this that he 
offered violence to Pallas) caſt. him into chains, and 
doomed him to perpetual torment: and by Jupiters 
command. was brought to che mountain Caucaſus, and 
chere bound faſt to a pillar that he could not ftin ; there 
| cane an.c2gle allo, th denen 
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| And Waſte leg but as much as Was eaten in tlie day, grew 
agi in the night, that matter ſor torment to work 
upon might never decay. But yet they ſay there was 
an end of this puniſhment: for Hercules eroffing the 
doeean in a cup which the Sun gave him, came to Caus 
ceaſus, and ſet Prometheus at liberty by fhboting the 
eagle with an arrow. Moreover in ſome nations there 
were inſtituted, in the honour of Prometheus, certain 
games of lamp- bearers, in which they that ſtrived for 
the prize,” were wont to carry torches lighted ; which 
whoſo ſuffered to go out, yielded the place and 
> victory to thoſe that followed, and ſo caſt back them 
ſelves; ſo that Whoſoever came firſt to the = _ 
his torch burning, got the prize. 
Tus fable demonſtrates and preſſeth duty true a 
grave ſpeculations; wherein ſome things have __ . 
_ heretofore well noted; others not ſo much as touched. 
"ON Prometheus doth cleatly and elegantly 5 
dence: for in the univerſality of nature, the” fabric 
and conſtitution of man only was by the ancients picked 
out and choſen, and attributed unto providenee as a 
peculiar work. The reaſon of it ſeems to be, not only 
in that the nature of man is capable of a mind and un- 
derſtanding, which is the ſeat of providence; and 
therefore it would ſeetn fo ſtrange and incredible, that 
the reaſon and mind ſhould proceed andflow from dumb 
and deaf principles, as that it ſhould neceſfarih) be 
coneluded, the foul of man to be endued with provi- 
| dence," not without the example, intention, and ſtamp 
4 of a greater providence :' but this alſo is chiefly pro- 
od pounded; that man is as it were the center of the world 


cre in reſpect of final cauſes, fo that if man were not in 
in " taturez"all® "things" Would ſeem 40 Kray and winder 
and | 


without | 
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without, purpoſe, and like ſcattered br, (as they 
fay), without inclination. 10 their end; for all things 
attend on man, and he makes uſe. of, and gathers 
fruit from all creatures; for the revolutions and periods 
of, ſtars make both, ſor the diſtinQions of times, and 


| 

0 
the diſtributions of the world's icht. . Meteors allo are IN / 
referred to preſages of tempeſts; and winds are or- 1 
dained, as well for navigation, as for turning of mills i 
and other engines: and plants, and animals of what ; Fy 
kind. ſoever, are uſeful either for mens houſes and 


places of ſhelter, or for raiment, or food, or medi- 
cine, or for eaſe of labour, or in a word, ſor delight : a 
and ſolace; ſo etl ey wo work, not or il © 
themſelves, but for man... 5 

. is it added end 3 7 cer- ' 

tain particles were taken from divers living creatures, 

. and mixed and tempered with that clayey maſs, be- fo 
cCauſe it i is moſt true that of all things comprehended * M 


within the compaſs of the univerſe, man is, A [thing | oy 
moſt mixed and compounded, inſomuch that be was n 
well termed by the ancients, a little world; for al- n 
though the chemics do, with too much curiolity;” be 
take and wreſt the elegancy of this word (microcoſm) to WM © 
the letter, contending to find in man all minerals, all fir 
vegetables, and the reſt, or any thing that holds propor- 5 
tion with them; yet this propoſition x remains ſound and the 
whole, that the body of man of all material beings is IM 
found to be. moſt compounded, and moſt Grgahiest, S 
whereby i it is endued and furniſhed with moſt admirable e! 
virtues and facukies. And as for ſimple bodies, their tha 
powers are not many, though | certain and vio, ent, as We 
exiſting wit gut being weakened, dimigithed, or ſtinted Ml 
by, Mixture;. for & the e aye” Fx celleney « of” ol 
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786 a D ancients. 
. a hive their kelilepce in mftture and Ml 
uten and yet hevertbeleſß, man in his originals ſeems n 
to be a thing untfined, and naked, 274d ufable to ep 
itſelf, a8 'need ing the aid of many things; therefore Prö- 
metheiis made haſte to find out fite, which ſupbec tates 
ay ietds cömfort and help in A männer to al Raman 
bar” ad nec celiries :* fo chat ir che foul be the orm | 
of forms, 3 and if the hand be the inſtrument of inſtru- 
ments, fire defetves well to be called the ſucebur ef 
ſuccours, or the help of helps, which "infinite" ways 
affords aid and aſſiſtance to all Hbours and mechanic” 
cal arts, „ and to the ſciences themfelbes-. 01 ni 
The manner of ſtealing this fire i is aptly deſcribed,” 
even from the nature of the thing : it was, they fay, wy 
o bundle 2 yy 188 held to touch ihe chativt of the ſum: 
for twigs are ved in giving | blows or ſtripes, to ſig⸗ 
nify clear] ly, that fire is engendered by the violent per- 
cuſſion and mutual olliſio ion of bodies, "by which their 
material ſubſtances are attenuated and ſet in motion, 
and prepared to receive the heat or "influence of the 
heavenly: bodies ; z and foina clandeſtine manner, and 
as it were by ſtcalth, may be ſaid to take and | ſnatch” 
fre fram the Chariot of the ſun. Thang 
There follows, next a remarkable part of the parable, 
that. Ms. inſtead of 1 ren and e 


rn 


vention PR 1 which was ſo e to pl” 
that he augmented Wa former commodities with a 
new * 8H Seems , Nn IE that CN Dae” 
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258 The 40g 7 be a 
the meaning of the allegory i is this, that mens outcries 
upon the defects of nature and art proceed from an 
excellent diſ ſpoſition of the wind, and turn to their good, 
Whereas the filencing of them is hateful to the gods, 
and redounds not ſo much to their profit: for they 
that infinitely extol human nature, or the knowledge 
they poſſeſs, breaking out into a prodigat algen 
of that they have and enjoy, adoring alſo thoſe ſciences 
they profeſs, would have them be accounted perfect; 
they do firlt of all ſhew little reverence to the divine 
nature, by equalizing, ina manner, their own defects 
with God's perfection: again, they are wonderfully 
injurious to men, by imagining they have attained 
the higheſt ſtep of knowledge (relting: themſelyes 
contended) ſeek no further. On the contrary ſuch 
as bring nature and art to the bar with accuſitions 
and bills of complaint againſt them, are indeed of 
more true and moderate judgments': for' they are e ever 
in action, ſecking always. to find out he invention. 
Which makes me much to wonder at the fooliſni and in- 
conſiderate diſpoſitions of ſome men, WhO (making 
themſelves bond ſlaves to the arrogancy of a ſew) have 
the philoſophy of the Peripatetics (containing only a 


portion of / grecian wiſdom, and that but a ſmall one 


neither) in ſo great eſteem, that they hold it, not'only 
an unprofitable, but a ſuſpicious, and almoſt heinous 
thing, to lay any imputation of imperſection upon it. 
T approve rather of Empedocles his qpinion (Who like a 
mad · man, and of Democtitus his judęment, who with 
great moderation, complained how that all things were 
involved in a miſt; that we knew nothing, that we 

diſcerned nothing, that truth was drowned in che depths 
AY — that mak — werr wonderfully 


eto joined 
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nd, and  intermixed,, with true: as for the new 
aca lemy that exceeded. all 'megfure) - 3h of the. con 
fident and pronunciative ſchool of Ariſtotle. + Let men 


therefore be admoniſhed, that by acknowledging, the 


imperfection. of nature and art, they, are: grateful. to 
the gods, and, ſhall thereby obtain new benefits and 
greater favours at their, bountiful, bands, and the ac 
culation of Prometheus their author and maſter (though 
bitter and vehement) will conduce more to their pro- 
ft, than to be effuſed in the congratulation of his in- 
rention; for, in a word, the. opinion of having enough 


is to. be, accounted, one Ln greateſt e "_ 
too Angle... en Vary © 1161. 


Now, as touching the hind of ny * — men arg 
laid to have received} in reward of their acculation 
(to wit, a never - fading flower of youth) it is to 
ſuew that the ancients ſeemed not to deſpair of at- 
taining-the, ſkill, by means and medieines, toiput uff 
old age, and to prolong liſe, but this, t6-þe numbered 
rather among ſuch things as (having been once happily 
attained unto) are now through mens negligence and 
careleſſneſs utterly periſhed and loſt; than among ſuch 
s haye been always denied and never granted: ſor 
they ſigniſy and ſhew, that by: affording the true uſe 
oer and by a good and ſtern aceuſation and con- 
viction of! the ertors of art, the divine: bounty is not 
wanting unt men in the obtaining of ſuch gifts, 
but men ware wanting to themſelves in laying this gift 
of the gods upon the back of a filly and ſlow · paced aſs, 
which may ſeem to be experience, a ſtupid thing, 
and fulb of delay : from whoſe leiſurely and ſnail- 
like-pace! rodeeds that complaint of. life's brevity, 
uit 1 And to ſay! che truth, Lam of this 


opinion, 


260 2 be. wüten 97 the ee, 


opinion, fo thoſe two faculties, dogmatical WR em- A 


| pirical, are not as yet well joined. and coupled toge- by 
ther, but; as new gifts of the gods impoſed either upon fo 


philoſophical abſtfactions, AS upon a flying bitd, or be 
vpon ſlow and dull experience, AS upon; an aſs.” "And in 
yet,. methinks, 1 would, not. entertain an ill ce concei [3 


of this afs,, if i it. meet not for the accidents of travel 50 
and thirſt: for I am perſuaded, that whoſo conſtantly Ne 
goes on by the conduct of experience, as by a certain 


tule and method, and not covets to meet with ſuch 


| Experiments by the way, as conduce either to gain my bon 


oſtentation (te obtain whieh,. he muſt be fain to lay but 


doyn, and fell this burthen) may prove no unfit Porter 95 


9 


not Preſent ſucceſs, anſwerable to their expedition, 


arts foley os the fete ſettling by RO" e n 


pents, ie may ſeem. to be added to the fable for orna- 
men, that having the uſe of, that celeſtial fire, and 


ſuch things as nature Itſelf beſtows ü upon many other 


to bear this new addition of divine munificence, | fac 
Now, in that this gift is ſaid to pals from men to fer- 


merit-ſake i in a manner, unleſs it were inferted to ſhame 
of ſo many arts, are not able to get unto themſelves 


creatures. 

But that ſudden . of men to Pic detheus 
after they were fruſtated of their hopes, contains 2 
profitable and wiſe note, thewing t the levity and teme- 
rity of men in new experiments; 3 fot if they have 


with too. ſudden hafte deſiſt from that they began and 
with precipitancy returning to their former nete 
are reconciled to them A 

The ſtate of man, in reſpect of arts, and ſuch thing 
as concern the intellect, being now deſcribed” the pa- 
rable paſſeth, to religion: for after the planting of 
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| por 15 0 hath over-ſpread aud polluted,” 'By that two⸗ 
fold ſacrifice therefore is elegantly ſhadowed out the 
perſons ; zof a true religious. man, and an W 


In the gne is contained fatnels, which (by reaſon a of - 


the inflammation and fumes, thereof) is Called; the. 


3300 


9 1 6.8 Gog. 3 by which his affeQion and' zeal{tends. 


Is ſignified,” In him alſo are contained the bowels of, 
charity, and in him is found that good and whole- 
ſome fleſh, Whereas in the other, there is nothing, 
but dry and naked bones; which "nevertheleſs do ftuff 
up. the hide, and make it appear like a fair and godly 
kcrifice by. this. may be well meant thoſe external 


> ty i * — — * „ 


1 yaip nitess. and. empty. ceremonies, by which men f 


Jo oppreſs and fill up the ſincere worthip of God; 
things compoſed rather for oſtentation, than any way. 


conducing to true giety. Neither do they hold it 
; auckcient to offer ſuch mock- ſacrifices unto God, 
1 <xcept. they allo lay them before him, as if he hdd. 


choſen and. beſpoke them, Certainly the prophetin the. 


5 perſap, of God, doth thus expoſtulate concerning, this. 
1 choice, Iſa. lvii, 5. Num tandem hac «ft illud j Jejunium. 
S 


quad elegi, ut Bemo animam ſuam in diem unum Mig 4% | 


e caput i nſtar junci demittat ? Is it ſuch a faſt, that 
have choſen, that a man Thould afflict his foul for 
aday, and to how down his. head like a bulruſh ? 


* 


table conyerts itſelf to the manners and conditions of 
buman life. And it is a common, but apt inter- 
pretation, by Pandora to be meant pleaſure : and 7 
twouſneſs 3 which ,{when the. civil life is pampe Jo 
is 


vith; too, much art, and cultute, and here 
Wa red, as it were, by the efficacy of 


ing ig G od's glory, and aſcending towards heaven) | 


— ́—jl—ꝝ— — 


Having now touched the ſtate of religion, the pa- 


there f 
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By Ps 757 U N the ancients, 3 


mietefore Wl work of voluptuouſnels i- is attributed unto 
Vulcan, who alſo h himſelf doth repreſent fire. 6 From 


this de dne miſeries, together with too late repent- 


ance; proceed, and overflow. the minds, and bodies, 
and fortunes of men; and chat not only in reſpect of 
particular eſtates, var? even over kingdoms. and com- 

monwealths'; for from this fountain have Wart, and 
tümults, and tyrannics derived their original. | 
But it would be worth the labour to adler how 
elegantly and proportionably this fable doth delineate 


two conditions, or (as 1 may fay) two tables or 


exitnples' of Wücnan life, under the perſons of Prome- 


theus and Epimetheus ; > for they that 2 are of Epimetheus 


His Te&t are iImprovident, not foreſceing what may 
come to, pas beresfter; elteeming that beſt which 
ſcertis moſt ſweet for the preſent ; whence it happens 
that they are overtaken with many wiſeries, difhcultics, 
and calamities, and ſo lead "their lives almoſt in per- 
petual Afiebn; but yet "notwithſtanding they pleaſe 
their" fancy, and out of ignorance of the paſſages of 
things | d5'entertain' many vain hopes in 1 heir mind, 
whettby they ſornetimes (as with ſweet dreams) ſo- 
lace themfelves, and fweeter! the miſeries of their life, 
But they that are Prometheus his ſcholars are men en- 
dued with prudence; foreſseing things' to come, wa- 
rily ſnunning and avoiding many evils and misfor- 
tunes. Büt to theſe their good | Properties. they have 
this alſo annexed, that they deprive chemſclves, and de- 
fraud their genius 'of many lawful” pleaſures,” and divers 
recreations; and (Which is Worſe) \they \ Vex, and tor. 
ment theinſtlves with cares and ene and igteſtine 
fears; fot" being chaihed to the e pill ar of. neceſſity, 
they are IMiaed with inn wrde cogitations {which, 

WOT x 5 | be- 
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what 1 are \ very. \wift may be fitly compared 

6% eagle) and thoſe 1 griping, and, as it were, Snaw. 
ing and Jevouting, the liver, unleſs ſometimes, as it 
Nec by "night, 1 it may be : they get a "little recreation, | 
ad of mind ; ; but ſo, a8 that they are again | ſud- | 
dent / affaulted with freth anxieties and, fears, I 

| erefore this benefit hay pens. to but E very few 
of eſther "cond tion, that they "ſhould 7 retain the com- 
modities of providence, and” ix themſelves from the 


miſeries of, care and perturbation; ;. neither indeed 
Gn any, attain unto It, but by the affiſtance of Hr : 
cules, « that” | is, Fortirude, and conſtancy of 
wich ie s pref ared for e. every event and armed in all 
been foreſecing, without fear, enjoying without 
oathi ne, And ſuffering without 1 impatience. It is worth 
the e noting alfo, that this virtue was not natural to 
Prometheus,” but adventitial, and from the indulgence | 
of a another ; - for no Aude and natural fortitude is 
able to encounter with theſe miſeries. Moreover, t this 

virtue was received and brought unto him from the 
remoteſt part of the ocean, and from the ſun, that is, 
from wiſdom,” as from the ſun; ; and from the medi- 
tation. of inconftancy, or. of the waters of human 
fe, 4 as from the falling upon the ocean; which two 
Virgil hath well conjoined i in theſe verſes: _ 

Feli Felix gui patuit rerum cagnoſeere cauſas ;, 75 

i FE co metus omnel, et inexorabile 5 1 

.. Subjecit  pedibus, Ar epitumque Acherantis auati, | i 
Flap ppy is he that knows the cauſe of things; 9 
W An nd that with dauntleſs « courage treads upon 
„ er An fear : and fates, relentleſs. threat'nings 

miſts) 22 4 

155 A V's: reedy 11 5 of roaring. Acheron,,, . 3 
Fr wee, it is ' elegantly, hind for, the conſolation 
N, | þ CIRC and 
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croſſed the ocean in a cup er pan, leſt. peradventure 
they might too much fear that the ſtraits and frailty 
ol their nature will not be capable of this fortitude and 
conltancy,- Of which very thing Seneca well. con- 
ceived; when. he ſaid, Magnum ęſt habere who fre 
gilitatem hominis, et ſecuritatam Dei. 
matter for human frailty and divine fect 41 to . 
one and the ſelf ſame time, in one and che ſelf ame 
ſubjeft. 

„ eee eee eee 3 ck 
by premeditation we paſſed over, leſt a breach, ſhould 
be made in thoſe things that were ſo linked together. 
That therefore which 1 would touch here is that laſt 
crime imputed to Prometheus, abqut ſeeking to bereave 
Minerva of her virginity: for queſtionleſs it was 
this heinous offence that brought that puniſhment, of 
devouring his. liver, upon him ; which is nothing elſe 
but, to ſhew, that when we are puffed up with much 
learning and ſcience, they go about oſtentimes to 
make even divine oracles ſubject to ſenſe and reaſon; 


whence moſt certainly follows a continual diſtraction, 


and- reſtleſs gr iping of the mind „e muſt. there- 
fore with a ſober, and humble juilgment, diſtinguiſh. 


between humanity, and divinity, and between. the ora- 


cles of ſenſe, and the myſteries of faith, unleſs an he- 
retical religion, and a ae philoſophy be 
pleaſing unto: WS. 1618 7 y 36% ten Api feb. 

Laſtly, it remains U we 10 e f the 
games of Prometheus, performed with burning dorcbes, 
which again hath reference to arts and ſciences, as that 
fire in whoſe memory and celebration theſe games 


were inſtituted ; and it contains in it a moſt wiſe ad- 
+5 $y9F" 3 : x "BY Mo- 
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Abe that the perfection ieee 
from ſucceſſion, not from the nimbleneſs and prompt 
neſ of one only author: for they that are nimbleſt 
in courſe,” and ſtrongeſt in contention, yet haply 
haye not the luck to keep fire ſtill in their corchbz 
ſeeing it may de as well extinguiſhed · by ru | 
faſt; "as by going too ſlow. And this running ene 
tending with lamps ſeems long ſince to be intermitted, 
ſcelng an ſciences ſeem even now to flouriſn moſt in 

their firſt authors, Ariſtotle, Galen, Euclid, and.Pte- 
lomy4{ fubceBion having neither effected, nor almoſt 
attemip ed, any great matter. It were therefore wit 
wiſhed" that theſe" games in henour of P „ 
or huthilh nature, were again'reſtored, and that mat- 
ters ſhould receive ſucceſs: by combat and emulation, 
and not hang upon any one man's ſparkling and ſhak- 
ing torch. Men therefore are to be admoniſned to 
| Wl rouſetup/their ſpirits,” and try their ſtrengths and turns, 
| and not refer all to the opinions and brains of few. 
And thus have I delivered that which I thought good 
do obberve out of this ſo well known and common 
fable 3 add yet 1 will not deny, but that there may 
be ſome things in it, which have an admirable con- 
er wich the myſtaries of chtiſtian religion; and eſpe- 
Gally chat ſailing of Hercules in a cup (to ſet Pro- 
wetbeus at liberty) ſeems to repreſent an image of the 
cine Word, coming in fleſn, as in a frail veſſel, to 
redeem man from the ſlavery of hell. But I have in- 
* IN -cefdided my pen all liberty in this Kind, leſt I ſhould 
uſe ſtrunge fire at the altar of the Lord, , 
1648 86 l 419} Peitz tus en 9501339191 HT nite f id 
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' commended in moral actions; in contempla- 
tive ſciences, not ſo celebrated, though no. leſs pro- 
fable and commodious; but in Political employments, 
to be uſed with great heed and judgment. The an- 
cients by the way, preſcribed. to Icarus noted the 
mediocrity of manners; and by the way between 
Scylla and Charybdis (ſo famous for difficulty. and dan- 
ger) the mediocrity of intellectual operations, 

Icarus, being to croſs the fea by flight, was com- 
manded by his father, that he ſhould fly neither too 
high nor too low ; for his wings being joined with wax, 
if he ſhould mount too high, 3 It was to be feared left the 
wax would melt by the heat of the ſun ; ; and if too 
low, left the miſty vapours of the ſea would make it les 
tenacious: but he in a youthful Jollity ſoaring too high, 
fell down headlong, and perifhed in the water. 

1 THE parable | is eaſy and vulgar 3 for the way « of vir 


„% 


Neither i is it a wonder that Icarus periſhed by excel, 
Tecing that ex exceſs for the moſt bart! is the peculiar fault 
NY outh, 2s defect is of age 3 and yet of two evil 

J. hurtful ways youth commonly makes choice of 
ie better, defect being always accounted worlt : for 
whereas exceſs contains ſome ſparks of magnanimity, 
and, like a bird, claims kindred of the heavens, de- 
fect, only like a baſe worm, crawls upon the earth. 
Excellently therefore ſaid e Lumen fic ccum, opti- 
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ua anima; A dry light is the beſt ſoul : for if the ſoul 
contract moiſture. from the earth it becomes degene- 
rate altogether. Again, on the other ſide, there muſt 
be moderation uſed that this light be ſubtilized by 
this laudable ſiccity, and not deſtroyed. by, too much 
fervency.” And thus much every man for the loſt 
part knows. 4 

Now they that would fail between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis muſt be furniſhed, as well with the ſkill, as pro- 
ſperous ſucceſs of navigation: for if their ſhips fall into 
Scylla, they are ſplit on the rocks : if into W ere 
| they are ſwallowed up of a gulf. | 
- The moral of this parable (which we will but briefly 76 
touch, although it contain matter of infinite contem- 
plation) ſeems to be this : that in every art and ſcience, 
and fo in their rules and axioms, there be a mean ob- 
» Wl ferved between the rocks of diſtinctions, and the gulfs 


of univerſalities ; which two are famous for the wreek 
both of wits and 5” : „ 


| | Sem N x, or e : 
| I K v fay that 1225 was a monſter of divers 
forms, as having the face and voice of a virgin, 
the wings of a bird, and the talons of a gryphin. His 
abode was in a mountain near the city of Thebes: he 
kept alſo the high-ways, and uſed to lie in ambuſh 
for travellers, and ſo to ſurprize them: to whom 
(being i in his power) he propounded certain dark and 
intricate riddles, which were thought to have been 
viven-and received of the Muſes. Now if theſe miſera- 
ble captives were not able inſtantly to reſolve and in- 
terpret them in the midft of their difficulties and doubts, 
"Ow * _—_— 
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he would rend and tear them in pieces. The con- 

try 'groaning''s long time under this calamity, the 
Thebans at laſt propounded the kingdom as a reward 
unto him that could interpret the riddles of Sphinx, WM | 
there being no orker way to deſteoy het: whereupon i | 
Oedipus (a man of piercing and deep judgment; but | 
maimed and lame, by reaſon of holes bored in his feet) 6 
moved with the hope of fo great a reward, accepted 
the condition, and determined to put it to the hazard; I] 1 
and ſo with an undaunted and bold ſpirit preſented MY > 
himſelf before the monſter; who aſked him what F/ 
creature that was, ' "which" after bis birth went firſt v 
upon four feet, nen upon two, then upon chree; and 
8 Hitly, upon four feet” again; anſwered” forthwith, 
that it was man; which in his infancy, Atorigediieely 
after birth, crawls upon all four, ſcarce venturiag to 
"creep, and not long after ſtands uprigtit upon two 
feet; then growin old, he Jeans upon a ſtaff where- 
with he ſupp orts himſelf,” ſo that he may ſerni to have 
three feet; op at laſt, in decrepid Veard, his ſtrength 
failing him, be falls groveling again upon four, and 
lies bed-rid. Having therefore by this true anſwer got- 
ten the victory, he inſtantly flew this Sphinx; and tie 
Jing ber body upon an als, leads it, as it were, in 
"triumph; and fo, according to the conditian,' was cre-* dif 
E king of the Thebans. ' Meni aid cn 01 un! 
Tuis fable contains in it no leſs wiſdom than ele · ¶ lit 
gancy, and it ſeems to point at ſcience; eſpecially chat] is | 
_. Which is Joined, with practice; for ſcience' may not ab- the 
ſurdly be termed a monſter, as being by the ignorant joy 
"an rude multitude re held: in admiration; It fi 
4 Verſe in ſhape atid figure, by reaſon of ther inſmite 


vatiety of ſubjects hem t is converſant. A maide 
fac 
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fo * Voice is attributed unto it for its gratious 
countenance and volubility of tongue. Wings are added, 

| becauſe ſciences and their inventions do paſs and fly from 

one to another, as it were, ina moment, ſeeing that the 
communication. of ſcience is as the kindling of one light 

at another. Elegantly allo, it is feigned to have ſharp 

and hooked talons, becauſe the axioms and arguments 

of ſcience do ſo faſten upon the mind, and ſo ſtrongly 

| apprehend: and hold it, as that it..cannot fiir or evade, 
which is noted alſo by; the divine philoſophers. P Eccleſ 
Ai. 11. Verba ſapientum (faith; he) ſunt tanguam acu- 


i, et vuluti cdlaui in allum defixi. The. words of t. che | 


| 

t WY wiſe are like goads, ang. nails driven far in. 
Moreover, all ſcience, ſeems to be placed i in ſteep 
and high mountains; as being thought to be a lofty 
and bigh thing, looking down upon ignorance with 2 
ſcornſul eye. It may be obſerved and ſeen alſo a great 


way, and far men, as s things. ſet. on the tops « of 
| mountains. KR FLOG 153: 2-89 3 4 


, the high · ways, decauſe which way ſoever we turn in 
-this. progreſs and pilgrimage. of human life, we meet 
vith ſome. matter or Weg offered for contenpla- 
dan ti. d 


ia Sphinx IF al a pieced fromthe Muſes divers 
le- difficult . queſtions and riddles, and to propound them 


vento men; which remaining with the Muſes, are free 
ele · ¶ lit may be) from ſavage. cruelty : for ſo long as there 
is noi other end of ſtudy and meditation, than | to know, 


- joys freedom and liberty, and even in doubts and variety 
find akind of pleaſure anddeleQation: but when: ME, theſe 


A 
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the underſtanding is not racked and impriſoned, but en- | 
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The widow of: the ancients 


to . ſo that it be ſolicited and urged by aQion, 


and election, and determination, then they begin to be 
troubleſome and raging; and unleſs they be reſolved, 


and expedited, they do wonderfully torment and vex 


the minds of men, diſtraQihg, and i in a manner r 
ing them into ſundry parts. 


Moreover, chere is always a rwafolg 8 pro- | 
pounded with Sphinx her enigma's : to him that doth. 


not expound them, diſtraction of mind; and to him 


_ that doth, a kingdom; for he that knows that which 


he ſought to know, hath attained the end he aimed My 
and every artificer alſo commands over his work. 
Of Sphinx | her riddles there are generally two kinds z 
ſome concerning the nature of things, others touching 
the nature of man. So alſo there are two kinds of 
empires, as rewards to thoſe that reſolve. them ; the 


one over nature, the other over men: for the proper 
and chief end of true natural philoſophy. is to cm- 
mand and ſway. over natural beings; as. bodies, medi- 
cines, mechanical works, and infinite. other. things; 
although, the, ſchool (being content with. ſuch things 
as are offered, and priding itſelf with ſpeeches). doth 


negle ct realities and works, treading them as it were 
under foot. But that enigma propounded to Oedipus 
(by means of which he obtained the theban empire) 
belonged to the nature of man: for whoſoever ah 
chroughly | conſider the nature of man, may be in 


manner the contriver of his own fortune, and is fe | 
to command; which is well ſpoken of the romans 


arts: BEET. g 
Tu 7 regere imperio ee moments. 
He tibi erunt artes, EN te DO FF off 
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We wiſdom of the ancient. 
Roman, remember that with ſcepter's awe 
Thy realms thou rule. Theſe arts let be y K W ä 
11 was therefore very appoſite that Auguſtus Czfar. 
(whether by premeditation, or by a chance) bare a 
Sphink in his hignet.: for he (if ever any) was fa- : 
mous not only in political government, but in alt 
the courſe of his life; he happily diſcovered many 
new enigma's concerning the nature of man, which 
if he had not done with dexterity and promptneſs, he 
had often. times fallen into imminent — 9 and de- ' 
ſtruction. ” 85 L 
Morel: it is added in the fable, hue FSA body: f 
of Sphinx, when ſhe was overcome, was laid upon 
an aſs; which indeed is an elegant fiction, ſeeing there 
is nothing ſo acute and abſtruſe, but (being well under- 
ſtood, and divulged) Boy be well. SAGA by a 
ſlow capacity, | 
Neither is it to be Atte, that Sakink was over-" 
come by a man lame in his feet; for when men are 
too ſwift of foot, and too ſpeedy of pace, in haſting 
to Sphinx her enigma's, it comes to paſs that (ſhe, 
getting the upper band) their wits and minds are rather 
diſtracted by diſputations, than that ever they come, 
to command, by works and effects. | 


wag 


PROSERPI NA, or ſpirit. 6 


JLUTO, they fay, being made king of the infer- 
nal dominions (by that memorable diviſion) was 
in deſpair of ever attaining any one of the ſuperior 
goddeſſes in marriage, eſpecially if he ſhould venture 
to court them, either with words, or with any amor- 
ous behaviour; ſo that of neceflity he was to lay 
* to Set one of them * rapine: taking there- 
3 fore 


I 


— — — — — ws 
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fore the benefit of opportunity, he caught up Proſer- 
pina (the daughter of Ceres, à beautiful; virgin) as 


eps gathering Narciſſus · flowers in the meadows of 


Sicily, and carried her away with him in his coach to 


the: ſubterranean dominions ; where, ſhe was welcomed 


with ſuch reſpeR, as that ſhe. was ſtyled the lady of 


Dis. But Ceres, her mother, when in no place ſhe 


could find this her only beloved daughter, in a forrow- 
ful humour, and diſtrated beyond meaſure, went 
compaſiing the whole earth, with a burning torch in 
hex hand, to ſeek and recoyer this her loft- child, 
But when: ſhe ſaw that all. was in vain, ſuppoſing 
peradvemure that ſhe was carried to hell, ſhe impor- 


tuned Jupiter with many tears and lamentations, that” 


ſhe might de reſtored unto her again; and at length, 
prevailed thus far; that if ſhe had taſted of nothing in 


hell, ſhe ſhould have leave to bring her from thence. 


Wich condition was as · goodüas a denial to her peti- 


tion, Proſerpina having already eaten three grains of 


a pomegranate: and yet, for all this, Ceres gave not 
over her ſuit, but fell to prayers, and moans afreſh: 

wherefore, it was at laſt granted, that (the year being 
divided) Proſerpina ſhould by alternate courſes re- 


main one {ix months with her. huſband, and other ſix 


months with her mother. Not long after this, The- 


ſeus and Perithous, in an. over- hardy adventure, at - 


tempted. to fetch her from Pluto's bed who, being 


weary with travel, and ſitting down upon a ſtone in 


hell to reſt themſelves, had not the power. to riſe again; 
but ſat there for ever. Proſerpina therefore remained 
queen of hell, in whoſe honour, there was this, great 


 ptivilege granted, that although it were ęnaqted that 
0 down 49 hell hould erg ee 


＋ evcr 


7 
% 


ever to return from thence ; yet was this ſingular ex 
ception annexed to this law, that if any preferited- 
Proſetpina with 4 golden bough, it ſhould be lav ful 
for kim to come and go at His plenſure. Nowy there 
was but one only ſueh a'bough in a ſpaelous and fnady 
grove,” which wis*not*a' platt neither ef itſelf, but 
buddecd from à tree of another ki Und,, Ke wHope "of 
gum, which being plucked off, another Would tay 
ſpring — ey ich 


1 51 581151 D 3 1 e101 4 


Puts fable ſeems to pertain to· nature; and to dive 
into that richi and pleritiful efficacy and variety of ſub- 


alternal creatures, from whom whatſoever Wee 
— and to them doth again return 
By Proferpins the ancients meant that Abend ſpi- 
fit, which (being ſeparated from the upper globe) is 
mut up and detained under the earth 8 = 
Photo whiet the poet well expteſſed hu: 
Sir recens vellus; ſeduttaquenuper ab alta rk 
Aibere cognati rotinobat ſomina cli. 
Whesber the yoangling Teilas (that of lte: 
* from the high · rear d Ether ſeparate/ 
Did yet contain her teeming: womb * 
The living ſeeds of heav'n, her neareſt kin. 
This fpirit is feigned to be rapt by the earth, has 
cauſe nothing can/with-hold it, when it hath timb and 


keilure to eſcdpe. Tt is therefore caught and ſtaid by a 


adden contraction, no otlierwiſe than if 'a man ſhould 
90 C3 x 


t to mi air with water; which ean be done b 
no means, but bya ſpeedy and rapid agitation, as may be 
ſeen in froth, wherein ihe air is rapt by the water. 


Neither is it unelegantiy added; that Proferpina was: 
pt 2s he was gathering Nateiſſus. flowers in the val 
leys, becauſe Nareiſſus hath his" name from ſlow ene 
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274 be cuiſdom e, the ancients” 
or ſtupidity: for indeed then is this ſpirit moſt prepared 

and fitted to be ſnatched by terreſtrial matter, when it 
begins to be coagulated, and became as it were ſlow, 

» Rightly is Proſerpina honoured ; more than any of 
the other gods. bed-fellows,. in being ſtyled: the lady of 
Dis, becauſe this. ſpirit doth rule and ſway. all things 

in thoſe lower regions, Thad abiding i andi . 
rant. 

This ſpirit the power celeſtial (ſhadowed by Ceres) 
frives, with infinite ſedulity, to recover aud get again: a 
for that brand or burning torch of æther (which i 
Ceres carried in ber hand) doth doubtleſs ſignify the n 
fun, which enlighteneth the whole circuit of the earth, MW e- 

and would be of greateſt moment to recover . v 
ſerpina, if poſſible it might be. 05 972-1 b 
ut Proſerpina abides ſtill; the — of e s „. 
accurately and excellently propounded in the conditions I a 

between Jupiter and Ceres: for fiiſt, it is moſt certain 
there are two ways to keep ſpirit in ſolid and terre- h: 
ſtrial matter; the one by conſtipation or obſttuction, I m 
which is mere impriſonment and conſtraint; the other, pr 
by adminiſtration of proportionable nutriment, which it Nan 
receives willingly and of its own accord: for after that W th 
the included ſpirit begins to feed and nouriſh itſelf, it I th 
makes no haſte to be gone; but is, as it were, linked kn 
to its earth: and this is pointed at by Proſerpina ber M an 
eating of a pomegranate; which if ſhe had not done, tai 
the had long ſince been recovered by Ceres with ber WM laf 
torch compaſſing the earth. Now as concerning tbat W- du; 
ſpirit which is in metals and minerals, it, is chiefly per- the 
chance reſtrained by the ſolidity of maſs: but that ſon 
which is in plants and animals inhabits a porous body, WM pe: 
an hath open 3 to be gone, in a manner, "i 18 
Fits, alli 
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gmented with inhabitants and dominion. 


- The wiſdent of tbr ancient. 2775 
liſts; were it npt that it willingly abides of its ow - 


cord, by reaſon of the reliſh it finds in its entertain 


ment. The ſecond condition concerning the fix months 


cuſtom, it is no other than an elegant deſeription of the 
diviſion of the year; ſeeing this ſpirit, mined with the 


earth, appears above ground in vegetable bodies during 
the ſummer months, and in the winter ſinks WOW 


again. 


Now as concerning Theſeus and Perithous Weir 
attempt to bring Proſerpina quite away; the mean- 
ing of it is, that it oftentimes comes to paſs that ſoma 
more ſubtil ſpirits deſcending with divers bodies to the 
earth, never come to ſuck of any ſubalternal ſpirit, 
whereby to unite it unto them, and ſo to bring it away; 


but on the contrary are coagulated themſelves and ne- 


ver riſe more, that Proſerpina ſhould be by that means 
All that we can ſay concerning that ſprig of gold is 18 
hardly able to defend us from the violence of the che- 
mics, if in this regard they ſet upon us, ſeeing they 
promiſe by that their elixir to effect golden mountains, 


and the reſtoring of natural bodies, as it were, from 


the portal of hell. But concerning chemiſtry, and 
thoſe perpetual ſuitors for that philoſophical elixir, we 
know certainly that their theory is without grounds, 


and we ſuſpect that their practice is alſo without cer- 


tain reward. And therefore (omitting theſe) of this 
laſt part of the parable this 18 my opinion * Jam in 


duced to believe by many figures of the ancients, that 


the conſervation and reſtoration of natural bodies, h 
ſome ſort, was not eſteemed by them as a thing im- 
poſſible to be attained, but as a thing abſtruſe and full 
e and ſo * ſeem to intimate in chis 


places > 


: counſe], and that ſhe by him conceived? whi 
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Ani 1 n ancient poets Yep oft, er late . _ 


. Metis to wife, . whoſe 50 doth plain) ſignify 
when 
he found, not tarrying the Fan of tier deliverance; de- 
vours both her and that which ſhe went withal; by 
which means Jupiter himſelf became with child, and 


Was delivered of a wondrous birth; rr out of — head 


or brain came forth Pallas amd. 


ITI HE ſenſe of this fable {ofthe g mt dptre ſion 
may feem monſtrous and abſurd) contains ifit/ à ſecret 
of ſtate, to wit, with what policy kings are wont to 
© carry themſelves towards their counſellors; * whereby 
they may not only preſerve their authority and majeſty 
tee and entire, but alſo that it may be the more extol- 


7; led and dignified of the people for kings being as it 
were tied and coupled i in a nuptial bond to their eoun- 


r do truly conceive that communicating with'them 
2 the affairs of greateſt impottance doth) et detract 
nothing from their own majeſty : But when any mat+ | 
ter comes to be cenſured or decreed (which is as à birth) 


5 ig! there: do they confine and reſtrain the liberty" of their 
=; counfellors 3 left that which'is'd6n&'{h6ulJ ſeeiri'to be 
10494 * by their Widorn and jdügment. 80 walt lat 


: kings 


Fs b pete 7 


ene ory ſuch matters A ESL | 
1 be 


and maligned, which they always wil re to but 


off from thernſelves) do aſſume the honour and praiſe of 


all matters that are ruminated in council, and as it were 


a formed in the womb; whereby the reſolution and exe- 


10 cution (Vhich, becauſe it-progceds from power. and im- 
plies neceſſity, is elegantly ſhadowed under the figure 
of Pallas armed) ſhall ſeem to proceed wholly from 
themſelves. Neither ſufficeth it that it is done by 
the authority of the king, by his mere will and free 


3 _ applauſe, except withal this be added and app ropriated 
as to iſſue gut of his own head « or brain, "intimaci that 
out o his own, Judgment, wiſdom, and Grdina 
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HE fable * "the Sirene ſeems rightly” 2 favs 
| been applied to the perniciqus alluremehts of 


8 


\-pleaſurg, but in a very vulgar and. groſs mannęr. And 
therefore to mei it appears that the wiſdom. of the anci- 
ents have with a further reach or inſight ſtrained deeper 
matter out of them; not, unlike to grapes 1 prefſed, 


11 


ſtom Which, thaugh ſome. liquor were drawn, 6 & the 
: beſt was. left behind. Theſe Sirens are aid to be the 
daughters of Achelous and Terplichore 6 one of tue Mu- 
ſes ; who in their fuſt being v were winged, but after 
.. zaſhly. entering into contention "with: "48 Müſes were 
by chem vanquiſhed, and deprived of their wings: of 
 , Whole pluck d-out feathers the Muſes made themfelves 
_.coronets, ſo as ever fince that time all the Muſts have 


attited themſelves with plumied 8 except Terpf- 


Gael ban, e 0 e ha- 
8 buon 


— of tha Sirens was in certain n iſlands, 
from whence as ſoon as out of their watch- tower they 
diſcovered any ſhips approaching, with their ſwect 
tunes they would firſt entice and ſtay them, and having. 
them in their power would deſtroy them. Neither 
vas their ſong plain and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch. 
variety of melodious tunes, ſo fitting and delighting the 
ears that heard them, as that it raviſhed and betrayed 
all paſſengers: and ſo great was the miſchief they 
did, that theſe iſles of the Sirens, even as far off as 
man can ken them, appeared all over white with the 
bones of unburied carcaſſes. For the remedying of this 
miſery a double means was at laſt found out; the one 
by Ulyfles, the other by Orpheus. Ulyſſes (to make 
experiment of his device) cauſed all the ears of his com- 
pany to be {topped with wax, and made himſelf to be 
bound to the main - maſt, with ſpecial command to his 
mariners not to be looſed, albeit himſelf ſnould require 
them ſo to do: but Orpheus neglecting and diſdaining 
to be ſo bound, with a ſhrill and ſweet voice ſinging the 
praiſes of the gods to his harp, ſuppreſſed the ſongs of 
the Sirens, and ſo freed himſelf from their danger. 
Tris fable hath relation to mens manners, and 
contains in it a manifeſt and moſt excellent parable: 
for pleaſures do for the moſt proceed out of the abun- 
dance and ſuperfluity of all things, and alſo out of the 
delights and jovial contentments of the mind; the 
which are wont ſuddenly, as it were with winged 
enticements to raviſh and rapt mortal men: but 
learning and education min it ſo to paſs, as that it 
reſtrains and bridles man's mind, making it ſo to con- 
ſider the ends and events of things, as that it elips the 
_ of pleaſure, And this was greatly to che honour 
„ | and 
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audrenown. of the Muſes ; for after that by ſome ec 
_ amples it was made manifeſt that by the power of 
philoſophy vain pleaſures might grow contemptible, 
it preſently grew to great eſteem, as a thing that could 
raiſe and elevate the mind aloft that ſeemed to be baſe 
and fixed to the earth, make the cogitations of the 
men (which do ever reſide in the head) to be etherial, 
and as it were winged· But that the mother of tbe 
Sirens was left to her feet, and without wings; that 
no doubt is no otherwiſe meant, than of light and ſu- 
perſicial learning, appropriated and deſigned only to 
pleaſures, as were thoſe which Petronius devoted him - 
ſelf unto, after he had received his fatal ſentence; and 
having bis foot as it were upon the threſhold of death, 
ſought to give himſelf all delightful contentments; in- 
ſomuch, as when he had cauſed conſolatory letters to 
be ſent to him, he would peruſe none of them (as Ta- 
citus reporis) that ſhould give him courage and 
conſtancy, but only read nn n en as 
theſe are: ; 
Vivamus, mea A 4 amemus, 
KNumoreſsue ſenum ſeveriorum 
Omnes unius eftimemus aſſis. 
My Leſbia, let us live and love, 
Though wayward dotards us reprove, 
#1 to Weigh their words light for our n. 
And, this alla; io cums 
Jura ſenes norint, et 5 fit faſque 0 
Inquirant triftes,' legumque examina ſeruent. 
Let doating grandſires know the law, 
And right and wrong obſerve with awe: 
11 ett Let them in that ſtrict circle draw. bi 
4 his kind of doctrine would * perſuade to 4 
 . - nn 
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theſe plumed coronets from the Muſes, and to reſtore 
the wings again to the Sirens. Theſe Sirens are ſaid 
to dwoll in remote iſles; for that pleaſures love privacy 
and retired places, ſhunning always too much company 
of people. The Sirens ſongs are ſo vulgarly under- 

ſtood, together with the deceits and danger of them; 
as that they need no expoſition · But that of the bones 
appearing like white cliffs, and deſcried afar off, hath 
more acuteneſs in it; for thereby is ſignified that, al- 
beit the examples of afflictions be manifeſt and eminent, 
yet do they not — __ . the wicked | 
enticements of pleaſures. -- 16 Eslisiq Sch bruch 
As for the remainder of this parable; though! be 
not over myſtical, yet it is very grave and excellent: 
for in it ate ſet out three remedies for this violent, en- 
ticing miſchief, viz; two from philoſophy, and one 
from religion. The firſt means to ſhun theſe inordi- 
nate pleaſures is, to withſtand and reſiſt them in their 
beginnings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all occaſions that are 
offered to debauch and entice the mind; which is {t- 
gnified in that ſtopping of the ears; and that remedy is 
properly uſed by the meaner and baſer ſort of people, 
as it were Ulyſles's followers or mariners: whereas 
more heroic and noble ſpirits may boldly « converſe even 
in the midſt of theſe ſeducing pleaſures, If with a re- 
folved-conſtancy they ſtand upon their guard, and for- 
tify their minds; and ſo take greater contentment in 
the trial and experience of this their approved virtue; 
learning rather throughly to underſtand the follies and 
vanities of thoſe pleaſures by contemplation, than by 
ſubmiſſion: which Solomon avouched of himſelf, when 
he reckoned up the multitude of thoſe folaces and plea- 


Hyxes wherein he Tam; doth conclude with this ſen-- 
tence, 


The eg nb ereeE 28 
ccncl{bapinnc guogus perſeuerebat mecum. Wiſdom alſo 
continued with- me. Therefore theſe heroes, and ſpirits 
of this excellent temper; even in the midſt of theſe entic· 
ing pleaſures can ſhew themſe lves conſtant and ĩinvimcible, 
and uro able to ſupport their on virtuous inchnuidn 
 againſtallheadyandforcibleperſuaſions wharſvever, ab by 
the example of Ulyſſes, that ſo peremptorily interdicted 
all peſtilent counſel and flatteries of his companions; as the 
moſt dangerous and pernicious poiſons to captivate the 
mind. But of all other remedies in this caſe, that of 
Orpheus is moſt predominant: for they that chant and 
reſound the praiſes of the gods confound and diſſipate 
the voices and incantations of the Sirens; for divine 
meditatiom do not only in power ſubdue all ſenſual 
named enn en * in mme 
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A. r A B U E 


OF THE 


Colours or A ppearances 
0 F 


G O O D and EVIL. 
And their DE G R E E 8, 


As Places of Perſuaſion and Diſſuaſion, 
And their ſeveral FartaxEes, and 
The CLENCHES of them, 


A FRAGMENT. 


N deliberatives the point is, what is good, and 
what is evil: and of good what is greater and of 
cuil what is leſs. 

So that the perſuader's labour is to make things 
appear good or evil, and that in higher or lower 
degree z which as it may be performed by true and 
ſolid reaſons, ſo it may be repreſented alſo by colours, 
popularities, and circumſtances, which are of ſuch 
force, as they ſway the ordinary judgment either of a 
weak man, or of a wiſe man not fully and conſide- 
rately attending and pondering the matter, Beſides their 
power to alter the nature of the ſubject in appear- 
ance, and ſo to lead to error; they are of no leſs uſe to 


quicken and ſtrengthen the opinions and perſuaſions 


which are true: for reaſons plainly delivered, and al- 


ways after one manner, eſpecially with fine and faſti- 


dious minds, enter but heavily and dully; whereas if 
they be varied, and have more life and vigour put into 


them 


254 Sl table the . 4 
them by theſe forms and linſinuatiens, they cauſe a 
| ſtronger, apprehenſion, and many times ſuddeply. in 
the mind ron reſolution,, Latt iy, to make a true and 
ſafe judgment, nothing can be of greater uſe. and de- 
fence to the mind, than the diſcovering. and Teprehen- 
boonol theſe gglours, ſhewipg, in what caſes they hold, 
and in what they deceive; which, as it cannot be done 
but out of a very univerſal knowledge of the nature 
of things, ſo, being, performed, it ſo cleareth man's 


judgment and. lations: ax, it is the leſs ht to ide into 
2 0 SAr 2th AM 010 11 Tg 44 R 


84 27 {1194 190 1 "A + 19h 2 
Cab a cater partes, vel WIS aun unanimiter — 


Merunt, cum ſingula principatum {i ſibi vendicent, melicr 
rveliguis videtur. Nam primas quagque ei zelo vide- 
tur Ore: TS Lene N ex vero et merito 1. 

1H buere F 4 I 

80 Gern; went t to prove the fe of Academics, 

which fuſpended, all aſſeyeration, for to be the beſt. . 
&. For, faith he, aſk a Stoic, which philoſophy i is true, 

he will prefer his own: then aſk bim, "which : ap- 
ce proacheth (next) the truth, he will confeſs, the Aca- 

« demics. 80 deal with the Epicure, that will ſcant 
e endure. the Stoic to be in fight of him; ſo ſoon as 

e hath placed himſelf, he will place the, Acadeniics 
« next him.” So if a | prince took divers « competitors 

to a place, and. examined them ſeverally, whom next 

themſelves they would chiefly commend 3 it were like 

the ableſt-man ſhould have the moſt ſecond voices. | i 


12 Since all parties or ſects challenge 43 preheminence, or the 
"buſt lace, to chemſelves; that, to which all the reſt with ohe con- 
\ent give the ſecond place; ſeems to be better than the othhrtt For 

every ont ſeems 10 take the:/ firſt plate out af E oal to itſelf, but * 
. ego El bol ier „ 
Tur 


© 


che kind i is inferior, becauſe it is fo ſubjecł to perit; 


A wr 


e good arid evil." 255 
FTæx fallax of this colour happeneth oſt in reſpect of 
ey for men are accuſtomed, after belly and 


their own faſhion, to incline untb them which are 


ſofteſt and are leaſt in their way, in deſpight and de- 
rogation of them that hold them hardeſf to it. 80 
that this colour of meliority and ere es is oft a 


ſign of Wunder Fang weakneſs. * 1 

> wh 466; : 4 1 H. ; 32 8 33 Mio 

Cj alte vel exuperantia male, id foto 7 genere 
OC melius. * 


PPERTAINING to this are the forms: Let 

not wander in generalities. Let us compare par- 
wen with particular, K. aas 
Tuts appearance, though i it ſeem of firength, "ahd\ra- 
ther logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft à fallax. 
Sometimes, becauſe ſome things are in kind very ca- 
ſual; which if they eſcape, prove excellent: ſo that 


bu it that, which is excellent, being proved; N prior. 

s the bloſſom of March, and the bloſſom of May, 
ee the French verſe gocth : IWR 

Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Parſe 3010 7? 

Si un eſchape, bien vaut dier. 


S0 ao the bloom of May is is generally diate Wan i che 


bloſſom of March; ; and yet the beſt bloflom of March 
is better, than the. beſt Lion of May. Sômetimces, 


01 7 $74 04 


au le the nature of "Tome Kinds is to be more” equi, 


; and, 5 indifferent, and not to have very diſtant de- 


1 


ehmate, the wits "of chief are gbeter. 80 in, 5810 


archies, if the matter ſhould i be: tried by duel between 


by - 


2 two 


ui hat kind is altogether bet, whoſe'excellefice or prekeininence = 


- — —— — — 


= 
4 LT 
2 1 1 ** — * —_—_ — r — 
——— — — — — 2 — — ——— 
— 2 — 2 — 2 . —— — 
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two champions, the victory ſnould go on the one fide ; 
and yet, if it were tried by the groſs, it would go on 
the other ſide. For excellencies go as it were by 
chance, but kinds go by a more certain nature as by 
diſcipline in war. Laſtly, many kinds have much re- 
fuſe, which counteryail that which they have excellent; 
and therefore generally metal is more precious than 
_ and oy a en is more n than gold. 


III. & CHOTTEI TS LCL) 5111 
Nu ad veritatem refertur, majus ft, quam gbd ad 
| opinionem. | Modus autem et \Probatia Aus, uod ad 
. . opintonem pertinet, hec 9% quod quis, _ BY: 

taret fore, facturus non et. . 
IO ͤ the Epicures ſay to the Stoics. Kelle tr hn; in 
virtue, that it is like the felicity of a, player, who, 
if he were left of his auditors, and their applauſe, 
would ftreight be out of heart and countenance, and 


therefore they call virtue, honum ee a e | 


good. But of riches the poet ſaith, 
Populus me fi tg at l be. et 


And of ious; | 


Grata Fe imo 
Gaudia corde premens, vultu ſimulante pudorem : x? 
Tx fallax of this colour is ſomewhat ſubtil, though 
the anſwer to the example be ready: for virtue is not 


Ji — 
* That which hath relation to truth, is STI TY than that which 
refers to opinion, But the meaſure and trial of that, which belongs 
to opinion, is this: it is that which a man would not do, if he 


N 


thought | it would not be known, F rn DIES 
＋ Me people hiſs W & Asi © 

But 1 myſelf applaud. nos) 
t Your else joys wichin let ſifled . 1 Cf 
But counterfeit abroad a b 


5 choſen 


choſen propter auram popularem; for the applauſe of 


people; but contrariwiſe maxime omnium teipſum reve- 
rere, a man ought to ſtand moſt in awe of himſelf; ſo as 
a virtuous man will be virtuous in ſolitudine, in a 
deſart, and not only in theatro, upon the ſtage: though 
percaſe it will be more ſtrong by glory and fame, as an 
heat, which is doubled by reflection. But that denieth 
the ſuppoſition, it doth not reprehend the fallax, where- 
of the reprehenſion is, allow, that virtue (ſuch as is 
joined with labour and conflict) would not be choſen, 
but for fame and opinion; yet it followeth not that 
the chief motive of the election ſhould not be real 
and for itſelf ; for fame may be only cauſa impulſiva, 
the impelling or urging cauſe, and not cauſa confiituens, 
or effictens, the conſtituting, or efficient cauſe. As-if 
there: were two horſes, and the one would do better 
without the ſpur than the other: but again, the other 
with the fpur would far exceed the doing of the former, 


; xk þ 


be the better horſe. And the form, as to ſay, + Tuſh, 
the life of this horſe is but in the ſpur, will not 
ſerve as to a wiſe judgment: for, ſince the ordinary 
inſtrument of horſemanſhip is the ſpur, and that it is 
no manner of impediment or burthen, the horſe is not to 
be accounted the leſs of, which will not do well with- 
out the ſpur; but the other is to be reckoned rather a 
delicacy, than a virtue. So glory and honour are the 
ſpurs to virtue: and although virtue would languiſn 
without them, yet ſince they be always at hand to 
attend virtue, virtue is not to be ſaid the leſs choſen 
for itſelf, becauſe it needed the ſpur of fame and re- 
putation. And therefore that poſition, Nota ejus rei, 
guod pr opter opinionem,, et non propter veritatem eligitur, 


bec 


g him the ſpur alſo; yet the latter will be judged to | 


0 — 
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hae oft; aud quis, fi clam putaret fore, facturus non 
| 4//et [that is, that the mark of a thing choſen for opi- 
nion, and wot for truth-ſake, is this, that one would 
thought e * be evi is 


drm intjrm fora, u, ieee 
" malum. Nam ſe recipere non Paſſes nen * 

i 755 potentia autem bonum. 
H EREOF Zſop framed the fable of thi two hows, 
that conſulted together in the time of drought 
{when many plafhes that they had repaired to were 


dry) what was to be done: and the one propounded to 
go down into a deep well, becauſe it was like the water 


would not fail there; but the other anſwered, Yea, 
but if it Wan, how ſhall we get up again? And the 
reaſon is, that human actions are ſo uncertain and ſub- 
ject to perils, as that ſeemeth the beſt courſe, which 
had moſt paſſages out of it. Appertaining to this per- 
ſuaſion, the forms are, You ſhall engage youtſelf: on 
the other ſide, Tantum, quantum volet, ; ſumes ex n 
Lau ſhall keep the matter in your own hand. 
THe reprehenſion of it is, that proceeding and re- 
ſolving in all actions is neceſſary. | For, as he faith 
well, Not to reſolve, is to refolve; and many times it 
breeds as many neceſſities, and engageth as far in ſome 
other ſort, as to reſolve. So it is but the covetous 
man's diſeaſe tranſlated in power; for the covetous 
man will enjoy nothing, becauſe he will have his full 


* That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is good : but what 
is deſtitute and unprovided of a retreat, is bad. For, Whercas all 
ue of adting i is good, not tv be able to withdrave onc s ſelf, is a 

ſtore, 


882 8 S8 A wx» 


lor it 


— —D—ͤ—œI e 


ſtore; avid polity to"enjoy the * by this 
reaſon, a man ſhould execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould 
be ſtill indifferent, and at liberty to execute any thing. 
Beſides, neceſſity and this ſame jacta et alea (or, once 
having caſt the dice) hath many times an advantage 3 
becauſe it awaketh the powers of the mind, and ſtrength- 
neth.endeavour, Cæteris pares, neceſſitate certe ſuperi- 
ores "HAY (which are able to deal wth my but 
mi C upon neceſſity.) 
9 45 

ah r Fü conſat, et auiſuilbe, of poof 
ſuam quod ex paucioribus, et magis unum nam am- 
nia, per partes conſiderata, majora videntur; guare 
et pluralitas partium magnitudinem pre ſe fert. For- 
tius antem operatur pluralitas partium, fi ordo abfit : 
nam inducit en nr, et TT” —_— 

\binfionem *, 
Tide. ſeemeth palpable; Ge it is not Nat 
Jer 5 parts, without majority of parts, that mak - 
che total greater; yet nevertheleſs; it often carries 
kit away; yea; it deceiveth the ſenſe as it ſeemeth 
to the eye à ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all dead and 


continued, than if it have trees, or buildings, or any other 


marks, whereby the eye may divide it. So when a great- 
monied man hath divided his cheſts, and coiis, and 
bags he ſeemeth to himſelf richer thun he was. And 


therefore the way tb Umplify any thing 1 is to break it, 


That, "which confiſts. of more EU and thoſe ind, 2 
greater; und more one „than what is inads up of fewer; for all 


things, when they are looked upon piece. meal, ſeem greater; hence 


alſo a plurality of parts Pſy ſhew of a bulk -confderable;; which 2 


plurality rts effect, m {tro if they be i in no Cert 
It NW Ns 2 55 NM "comp FP en 


„and nder the N cheng ing of 
them. 


— — —__ * — n 5 * 
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and to make anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to ex- 
mine it according to ſeveral eircumſtances. And this 
maketh the greater ſhew, if it be done without order; 

r eonfuſion maketh things muſter more. And be- 
ſides, what is ſet don by order and diviſion,” doth de- 
momltrate that böthing i is left out or omitted; but 

all is there: wereas, if it be without order; both the 
mind comprehendeth leſs that which is ſet down; and 
beſides it leaveth a daten if more might We 
than 1 is expreſſed. 

Tais colour — if the lh t hin that is 
to be perſuaded, do of itſelf over-conedigk X RE 
of the greatneſs of any ching for chen the bre 
of it will make it ſeem” leſs, becauſe it Mikes" it to 
appear more according to the truth. And therefate; if 2 
man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time will feeiti longer 
without a clock, or hour-glaſs, than-with'1 its for the 
mind doth value every moment; und then the hour 
doth rather ſum” up the moments chan divide the day. 
So in a dead plain the way ſcemeth the longer, be- 
cauſe the eye hath- pre- conceĩved it ſhorter than the 
truth: and the fruſtrating of that maketh it ſeem longer 
than the truth. Therefore, if any man have an over- 
great opinion of any thing, then if another think, by 
breaking it into ſeveral conſiderations, he ſhall make it 
ſeem greater to him, he will be deceived. ' And chere- 
fore, in ſuch caſes, it is not ſafe to divide, but to! EX» 
tol the entire {till in general. 


Another caſe, wherein this ber decciveth, i is ; Which 


the matter broken, or divided, is not comprehended 
by the ſenſe, or made at once, in reſpect of the diſtract- 
ing or ſcattering of it: and being entire, and not di- 
vided, is comprehended. As an hundred pounds in 


> 7 qa oe „„ Ain oil id 
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Gardens, royal, how to be laid out, page 141 et 
G ae, the fable of 1 5 Explained of & public de. 

traction, 216 
Gifts, how to 3 14112 


God, ſavages have a notion of one, wes See mY _ 
perſtition. 


Good, compared with evi, wy 25 aa 


Good and evil, a table of the colours og, 283 erſeqq. 
Goodneſs, and good-nature, What, "3 91008 35 f 


good-nature implanted in mankind, N ph ; 15 485 ö 35 
rules for the conduct of goodneſs, NE © 


the marks and tokens © Jn) 24044712 LORE 

Grez, who, wb ww f 
the moral of them, eee 30 05 2230083 

Great place, its inconveniencies, . - 227 IS 

men in great place only happy by report, 19 YES 3890 

the advantages of great place, ibid. 
precepts to men in great place, He PRs, e ee 
"the vices attending the poſſeſſion of i it, 3 
: the way of riſing to great place, 2 433! 39 
rn for behaviour in it, s le _ thid. 

Health, gs" of | Ci at Tr: 

Hercules, the fable of his unbinding Prometheus e 

Hereſies and ſchiſms in the ch their bad 


Hippomenes, his conteſt with Atalanta,” | | © 95 61 
. the true and the h means 6 n 


- their advant es, 


| 1 
= the fable of him td. 53 01 v5 19 40s 
Jealouſy in a huſband, its bad effects, 2 99 0} nen 
Jeſting, how to be regulated, to £24165 S717; noe 

rance, its offspring, 3 04 foi ee 
njuries, why committed, „ To 215305 208 
— 2 "IF | 8 58 el 
unitive perſons envious, | 22 
Jobbin e ym 5 nr 
Judge, 1 general du, 0 57 
— office as it relates to the parties or offenders, 16568 
i the advocates or counſel, 169 
to the clerks and officers, F 
_ the ſovereign or ſtate, 


171 
juno's ſuitor, the fable of, . of ſubmiſſion and 
abjection, 
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bad huſbands have often he * whence, e b. 
See Celibacy. ; 
Mas, how to be conducted, | = 18 et wy 
Medicine innovates, 


Þ Memnon, the fable of un, explained of 18 n an 


| 


iter and' Metis, the fable of them explained of inces 

e 5 + * | 

Kings, the ſtate of 55 : 

the affairs of, regard their dene Wee ehildr? 

pPrelates and clergy, nobles, gentry, moons common I 

45 people, and the foldiery, , 37 et bes x4 1 

two nitions to kings. 5 

See Counſel 4 215 | k 

Knowledge, Plato's notion thereof, * WY e een 

id te end.. BvB ng ! 

Laws, whence they do not promote v virtue, 4 c 

_ F penal, their inconveniencies,, . #844 470868 | 

_ Learning, how tq be acquired, © HEH zs n 

_ i” oe and able, oO EET TR IgA” 2 15, $56 . 

= Life, its principal rule, 2 | * ne 123 * 

Wl 1 whence ſuppoſed to falthinns * e RESTS 3 C 

4 * , great men leaſt liable to arab lone, wm ene I & 

o © tyranniſes over things, Ly „28 g 

11 doe eee e 8 

1 ſhould be ſeparated from buſineſs, a 2 e e eb. MY 

| is a natural principle i in Nr. TOE wa . ib. fe 

il Lying whence, . | 85 . 1, 2 th 

4 ” where uſeful, lt Ae e Oe #599 Ba | 

4 Why. accounted odious, © POE 0 HE Mp3 pl 

l Mitackiavel, » faying of, I. 6 Þ 
; if achiavel, a 0 „ 

| Mahomet's er 33 „ + $4 A 

Marriage, the cauſes ; of mee aVviagii, | 20 Br 

the tempers beſt diſpoſed for matrimony, .. _ 21 . 
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tance of youth, 22% Y A; 
Men, how to be moulded, - 150 * 
Merchants, their importance to a ſtate, 50 I PA 

"not to be oppreſſed with tas ib. I th; 
Metis, the fable of, explained, | „ ok Wl 
"Militia recommended, „CC 239517 00 N 


Mind, oa of, , uncomely, | 3 wa 1 
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they be object to view. at once: otherwi 


good and ul. 29 


heaps of five pounds.will they mors than in one groſs, 


heap; ſo as the heaps be all upon one table to be ſeen at 


once: otherwiſe not. As flowers, growing ſcattered: 


in divers beds, will hew more, than if they did w 
in one bed; ſo az all thoſe, beds Ts plot, that 
therefore men, whole liying | lieth together in one ſhire, 
are commonly. counted greater landed, than - thoſe, 
whoſe livings are diſperſed, though it be more 3 * 
cauſe of the notice and comprehenſion. 


Abbie caſe, wherein this colour deceiveth, which is 


not ſo properly a caſe or as ĩt is a counter 

olout, being in effect as large as the colour itſelf, TM 
Omnis compaſitio indigentie cujuſuam videtyr eſe par 
ticeps (that. every: compoſition ſeems to. partake of a 
certain want.) Becauſe, if one thing would ſerve the 
turns, it were ever beſt ; but it is che defect and i Umper- 

Qior of things chat hath brought in that help to piece 


tm th a9 it ia ſaid, Martha, Martha, attendis ad | 


may,mum fuffit3 chat ie, Martha, Martha, 
hou art troubled about many things; one thing is ſuf- 

jent. So likewiſe. hereapon Æſop framed the fable 
of the fox. and. the cat: wherein the fox bragged 
what a number of ſhiſts and devices he had, to get 
fromthe haunds 3 and the cat ſaid, he had but one, 


which was to climb a tree; which in proof was better | 


worth: than all the reſt ; whereof the proverb Eres 
Multa novit vulpes, fed felis unum'\magnum.* | 


And in the, moral of this fable, it comes likewiſe "_ 


paſs. that a good ſure. friend is a better help at a pinch, 
than! All the ſtratagems and policies of man's own 4.4 
„Reynard the hounds to feape had its! not grad 


. 250:Grimalkin;oply ans, ax good ag\allyc. Dir 
N ff Ks, O 2 8. 


not. And 


oil ⸗ kA „„ —— — — — — - 
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80 it falleth ou out t to be a common error in 'negotiat- 


perſuade, they firive commonly to utter, and ufe them 
all at once, which weakeneth them. For it argueth, 

If, as if one did not truſt to any of them, but 
bel from one to another, helping himſelf * with 
| that. ; ITE 

"Br que non on prifun ut f TRIS multa juvant, * 

Indeed, in a ſet fesch in an aſſembly, it is a8 
a.man ſhould uſe all his reaſons in the caſe he hand- 
leth; but in private perſuaſions it js always u great 
error. | 

A fourth caſe, eden this colgui ir may be Te- 
prehended i is in reſpect of that fam ame ors Anta or - 
tior, in e he acknowle dged ffcength of an united power ; ; 
according, to the tale 5 the French king, Who, when 
the Emperor” S embaſſador had recited his maſter's ft ſtyle 
at large, which conſi ſteth of ma countries, and do- 
"minions, the French king Bs is chanci elf6r, e or 
other miniſter, to repeat. over France a as ma "times 
0 the other bad recited. the ſeveral; dominions; in- 
tending, it was equivalent with them. all, and mor 
L compacted and united. 
! bere is alſo appertaining to this colour another 
” point, why | breaking of a thing doth help i it; 3 not by 
way of adding a ſhew of magnitude unto it, but a 
4 note of excellency and rarity: whereof the forms are, 
a Where ſhall you find ſuch a concurrence ? Great, but 
not complete: For it ſeems a leſs work of nature or 
. fortune, to make any thing in his Kind greater, than or- 

Ad t help'd not alone before, F 2: tvs 19) 

: Doth help full well, ec, join'd with more. 25 
5 8 N by oe” 


ing; whereas men have many reaſons to induce or 


1 was faid needineſs in every of tlie reaſons by 


r ww 


ton ac. - 


ary 
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dinary, than * make a ſtrange compoſition, Yet, 
if it be narrowly conſidered, this colour will be repre- 
hended, or encountred, by imputing to all excellen- 
cies in compoſitions A, kind. of poverty, or (at leaſt) 
a. caſualty, or jeopardy: : for from. that, which is ex- 
cellent in greatneſs, . ſomewhat may be taken, or 
there may be a decay, and yet. ſufficient left; but 
from that which hath his price in compoſition if , you 


take 4 1451 i. or any Part, do, fail, a is diſ- 


S 


8 VI... 

Crgus, ; Privatio Lena, malum : cujus 3 mala, 

1 | j | 

Tus E forms to make it conceived, that that was 
evil, which is changed for the better, are, He 

that is in bell thinks there is no heaven. Satis quer- 


cus, Acorns. were good, till bread was found, & e. 


And on the, other, Jide, the forms to make it con- 
ceived, that that was. good, which was changed for 
the worſe, are; Bona magis carendo quam fruende ſen- 
timus : that is, We underſtand 4 the goodneſs of things 


more by wanting, than enjoying them. Bona d tens 


Hermaſiſſima e i. e. Good things never appear in their 
full beauty, till "OY turn We back, and be going 
away, &c. 

ITE roprehenſion wy this 1 is, that the 
good or evil which is remoyed, may be eſteemed 
goed. or evil comparatively ; and not poſitively or ſun- 

ily... Lo that. if the. priyation be £90 od, it follows 
vet the former 'cqnditign was. evil, but leſs good: 


That, note pttvation (er, ede waßt of deb) is g00d, i is in 
whe" evil: that whoſe N (or, the want N ) is an evil, 


LM. 


is in — good. 


: | I | For 


— — — eg 
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For thè flower or bloſſom is a poſitive good; although 
the remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a com- 
parative good. So in the tale of Eſop, when the 
old fainting man in the heat of che day caſt down 
his burthen, and called for death; and when death 
came to know his will wich Wim; ſaid, it was for no- 
ching, but to help him up with his burthen again: 
it doth not follow, that becauſe death, which was 
the privation of the burthen, was ill, therefore the 
burthen was good. And in this part the ordinary 
form of malum neceſſarium Ca neceffary evil] aptly 
reprehended this colour: for privatis mali Wecearti's eft 
mala [the privation of a neceſſary evil is evil] and 
yet that doth not convert the nature of the Herellary 
: evil, but it is evil. Men 
e e it cometh Shed to pas mut there is 
n equality in the change of privation, and (as it 
ver a dilemma ben [of the good] or, dien 
mali [of the evil] ſo that e ins one"gbod 
x * generation 'of the ocherr m 
K e "Seri puter Miter urge 0 r Nn! 
And, contrarily, the remedy of the one' evil is the 
een e enen, EY, 


8 bono vnn, e my — naue, 
WNT  malum. A 3: £107 2015; ; 413 W417 


His the nature of things, that things contrary, 
and diftant i in nature and qual ity, - are alſo ſevered 
21 disjoined in place; and things le and conſenting 
v Both chances the ſame equal parent have. 


I What is ogy": 0 good, is goods ON. Aa a diſtance fron 
e, je oi. : 


< af * — in 


cr” & 


F 
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in quality, are placed, and (as it were) quartered to- 
gether: for partly in regard of the nature, to ſpread, 
multiply, and infect in ſimilitude; and partly in re- 


gard of the nature to break, expell, and alter that 
Which is dilagreeable and. contrary, / moſt things do ei- 
ther aflociate, and draw near to themſelves the like, or 


(at leaſt) aſſimilate to themſelves that which approach - 
eth near them, and do alſo drive away, chaſe, and ex- 
terminate their contraries. And that is the reaſon 
commonly yielded, why the middle region of the air 
_ ſhould be coldeſt; becauſe the ſun and ſtars are either 
hot by direct beams or by reflection. The direct beams 
heat the upper region ; the reflected beams from the 


earth and ſeas, heat the lower region. That which is 
in the midſt, being fartheſt diſtant i in place from theſe 
two regions of heat, is. molt diſtant in nature, that is 


- coldeſt, which js that theꝝ term cold, or hot, for * on 
Apen ſaſi, chat is, environing by contraries: which 
was pleaſantiy taken hold of hy him, who ſaid that an 


honeſt man in theſe days muſt needs be more hogeſt 
than in ages heretofore, prepter antiperiſtaſin, becauſe 


the ſhutting of him in the midſt of contraries muſt needs 
make the honeſty ſtronger, and more compact in 


itſelf. a bf ans þ 78 
IT reprehenſion of this colon) is: 


«Kits many things of amplitude in their kind da (as 


it were) engroſs to themſelves all, and leave that which 


is next them moſt deſtitute. As the ſhoots, or under- 


wood, that grow near a great and ſpread tree, is, the 


: mot  pined a and thrubby, wood of the field; becauſe the 


® Antizaiftadsis. x philoſophical.term,, Genifying a e on 


ger part, whereby either heat or cold is made more Hong in ite 


elf, by the reſtraining of the contrary. live 2 99g 


04 | great 


< _ ———  ————— 
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great tree doth deprive and deceive them of the ſap and 
nouriſhment; ſo he ſaith well, Divitis ſervi maxime 
ſervi, that rich mens ſervants are the greateſt ſlaves : 
and the compariſon was pleaſant-of him that compared 
courtiers attendant in the courts of princes, without 
great place or office, to faſting - days; which were next 
the holidays; but nnen 2 . an in 
ol the week ne 
Another nb is, othit things of oſs and 
nk though they do not extenuate the things 
-ndjoining in ſubſtance, yet they drown them, and ob- 
cure them in ſhew and appearance. And therefore 
the aſtronomers ſay, that, whereas in all other planets 
conjunction is the perfecteſt amity, the ſun contrati- 
wiſe is good by aſpect, but evil by conjunction. 
A third reprehenſion is, becauſe evil approacheth to 
good, ſometimes for concealment, ſometimes for pro- 


rection: and good to evil for converſion and reforma- 


tion. So hypocriſy draweth n near to n ee 
. Tony elf. 

| * Spe latet vitium 8 "Sa 8 
1 Lnfery ang which were commonly inordi- 
nate men, and malefators, were wont to be neareſt to 
prieſts, and prelates, and holy men: for the majeſty of 


good things is ſuch, as the confines of them are reve- 


rend. On the other fide, our Saviour, charged with 
nearneſs of publicans and rioters, ſaid, Matt. ix. 11. 
The P ſcian approacheth the ick: rather than the whole, 


wk Oft under * good viee ſhrowded lies. | 


e. 178 e 4rd <4 
” _ | : VIII 
4 13-387 g 73 75 ' SHY 4:7 
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"bare ot. 121 MG Dar rw 22454; 
""_ quis culpa ſua contraxit, eee . 
eeuternis imponitur, minus malum. 

4 F HE reaſon is, beegule tho ſlibg and gomarte of the | 
mind, accuſing itſelf,” doubleth all adverſity : con- 
trariwiſe; the conſidering and recording inwardly, that a 
man is elear and free from fault, and juſt imputation doth 
attemper outward calamities : for if the evil be in the 
ſenſe, and in the conſcience both, there is a gemination 
of it; but if evil be in the one, and comfort in the other, 
it is a kind of compenſation: ſo the poets in tragedies do 
make the moſt paſſionate lamentations, and thoſe that 
fore run final deſpair, to de ne n and 
6 mee a man's ſelf. 0 

' Seque unum elamat eee nee 
And contrariwiſe, the extremities of worthy perſons 
have been anihilated in the conſideration of their own 
good deſerving. Beſides, when the evil cometh from 
without, there is left a kind of evaporation of grief, 

if it come by human injury, either by indignation and 
meditating of fevenge from ourſelves, or by expecting 
or fore-conceiving that Nemeſis and retribution will 
take hold of the authors of our hurt; or, if it be by 
fortune or accident, yet there is let a kind ob, eg 
lation againſt the divine power: 

N "t Atque deos atgue aftra vocat erudelia mater. 
But, where the evil is derived from a man's own 
fault, there all ſtrikes deadly inwards, and — 

Tux reprehenſion of this colour is: 

* That, which a man hath procured by his own default, is a 


greater miſchief (or evil;) that, which is laid on by Wan is a 


leſſer evil. | 
T She railing doth confeſs herſelf to be 


The cauſe and ſource of her own miſery. 


1 The gods and cruel ſtars the mother doth charge, : 
O 5 Fir ſt, 


00 me . 7 oi 
Print, in reſpect of hope: for reformalion of dur 


_ is in noftra poteſtate, our own power; but amend- 


ment of our fortune ſimply is not: therefore Demo- 


Adenes in many of his orations ſaith thus to the people 
ol Athens; “ That which; having regard to the time 
«© raft; is the worſe point and circumſtance of all the 
<< reſt; that, as to the time to come, is the beſt. What 
is that? even this, that by your ſloth, irreſolution, 


„ «c 'and miſgovernment, your affairs are grown. to this 


<< declination and decay: for, had you uſed and or- 
1 dered your means and forces to the beſt, and done 


your parts every wayto the full; and notwwithſtanding 
4 your matters ſhould have gone backward in this 


„ manner as they do; there had been no hope left of 
4 recovery or reputation. But ſince it hath been 
only by your own errors,” &c. So Epictetus in his 

"in faith, the worſt ſtate of man is to accuſe extern 

things; better that to accuſe eee M's and 


deſt of all to accuſe neither. 0 7 1 248 


Another reprehenſion of ed is in respect of 


1 de well bearing of evils, where with a man can charge 


When wy but himſelf, which maketh Seen hand 

- Leve fit, quod bene fertur onus *. - 
A therefore many natures, that are wk extreme- 
* proud, and will take no fault to themſelves; or elſe 


very true and cleaving to themſelves (when they ſez 
_ * the blame of any thing that falls out ill muſt light upon 


nnn have no other ſhift, but to bear it out well, 
and to make the leaſt of it: for, as we ſee, when ſome- 
times a fault is committed, and before it be known who 


a is to blame, much ado is made of it; but after, if it 


appear to be done by a ſon, or by a wife, or by a near 


vb 2703 17 


Cle ® The buzthen' 8 ot that' 's on diſcretely Wia. | 1 80 


a friend, 


| 4 8 ; — ann. 


ks _— 
1 F © bg 44 


9299 
friend, then it is light male of ſo, much more, 


er eee upon hiqſelf. 
fore jt. is commonly ſeen, 4hat, women which., marry 
huſbands of their on chuſing, againſt, their friends 
— if they be never ſo ill Keane vou ſbaſl, ſel 
damdſes ahm complain, hut ſet Ago face on it. 
aW. lad t: ei Son o; Sd: or Fc: 2319s 12» 
ole et virtute naſtra partum e/t, majus bonum > 
uod ab aliens beneficio,, vel eee W 
165 delatum eft, punus bunu. f 3:3 tin nina 
5 HE reaſons are ee tragal | 


ethers, or the good winds of fortune, we have no ſtate 
or certainty; in our endeavours or abilities we have: fo 
n an hende; bave purchaſed. us one good fortune, 
we have them as 1 n and environed 
10 procure another. 120109907 in 2 945 
be forms be: — won this by playsyYou 
have not only the water, but you have the receipt. 
2 „mn if ĩt be loſt, &c . 
Next, becauſe theſe properties, which we enjoy by 
the benefit of others, carry with them an obligation, 
which ſeemeth a kind of burthen: whereas the other, 
which derive from ourſelves, are like the freęſt - 
_ » tents,objque aliguo inde reddendo, without making any 


ns reſtitution. And if they proceed from fortune or pro- 


vidence, yet they ſeem to touch us ſecretly with the 
reverence of the divine powers, whoſe favours we 
taſte, and therefore work a kind of religious fear and re- 
ſtraint: whereas, in the other kind, that comes to paſs 


That which is gotten by our on- pains aridindiſtry, is a 


greater good; that which comes b ,jẽʃ 8 couxteſy. or tho 
e of fortune, 1 is 2 leſſer $009, 5 
4 wT' * which 


ot 37: "9 j 
DIET vai 10 ; 1513 111 Su 2 ad: 


Ithere- 


A 0 The bee bepes becnule oy bond oy of 


/460. A aber es : 

which the prophet ſpeaketh Ezek. Lirtuntur, exul- 
tant, immolant Plagis futs,- er ſacrificant reti ſuo + men 

| are glad, they 3 _ n mum Apr; W 

—_ 3 to their nettes. 

_ = Thirdly; Becauſe that which ne n 
out our own virtue, yieldeth not that commendation 
and reputation: for actions of great felicity may draw 

wonder, but praiſe leſs; as Cicero ſaid to Cæſar, Quæ 

miremur, habemus; que laudemus, expeftamus + that 
is, they had what they might pag at; ARK Ft \ 
what they might praiſGGG. 

Fourthly, Becauſe the perhagwdCes our own induſtry 
are Joined commonly with labour and ſtrife; which 
gives an edge and appetite, and makes the fruition of 
- our deſires more pleaſant: Suavis * nn Ve · 

niſon is ſweet of one's own killing. 

On the other ſide, there be four Counter colours to 

this colour, rather than —— ; nw mon * 8 
as large as the colour itſelf. 

Firſt, Becauſe felicity kimedite vo A' tate | 

the favour and love of the divine powers; and accord- 

© ingly worketh both confidence in ourſelves, and reſpect 
and authority from others. And this felicity extend- 
eth to many caſual things, whereunto the care and vir- 
tue of man cannot extend; and therefore ſeemeth to 
be at large good. As when Cæſar ſaid to the ſailor, 
Cæſarem portas, et fortunam ejus (that he carried 5 
Cxlar and his fortune) if be bad ſaid, Et virtutem | 

Jus (and his valour) it had been ſmall comfort againſt | 

4 tempeſt, otherwiſe than if it might ſeem "__ me- 5 

rit to induce fortune. 

Next, Whatſoever is . by virtue and eme 3 
ſeems to be done by a kind of habit and art, and: 

e 


E 


% 


on” 


f good und vil. or 
thereupon open to be imitated and followed; whereas 


felicity is ĩnimitable. So we generally ſee that things 
of nature ſeem more excellent than things of art, be- 
cauſe they be imitable; for, Quod imitabile eſt, poten- 
tia uadam vulgutum eſt, n is en 
certain power made known abroad. d 0 


- Phirdly,” Felicity commendeth ehivſe, dungs which 


come without our oven labour; for they ſeem gifts, and 
the others ſeem penny - worths. Whereupon Plutarch 
ſaith elegantly of the acts of Timoleon, who was ſv 


fortunate, compared with the acts of Ageſilaus and 


Epaminondas, that they were like Homer's verſes, they 
ran ſo eaſily and ſo well; and therefore it is the word 


we give unto poeſy, terming it a happy vein; ne 


facility ſeemeth ever to come from happineſs. © +: + 


Fourthly, This ſame præœter ſpem vel præter expetta- 
tum, when things happen beſides hope or expectation, it 
"doth increaſe the price and pleaſure of many things; 
and this cannot be ineident to thoſe things hal an Y 


from our own care: e- g x of , 
ghee byes ©. 6 GS TID > 


| G Nriuaten major videtur, quam: * aun 
nutionis et rurſus, gradus inceptionis major 7859 | 


quam gradus increments *, _ 
I 'T''is a-pofition in the mathematics, that: e is 
no proportion between ſomewhat and nothing; 


therefore the degree of nullity and quiddity (or act) 


ſeemeth larger than the degrees of increaſe and decreaſe. 
As, to a monoculus it is more to loſe one eye, than 
to a man that hath two eyes: fo, if one have loſt di- 


The degree of W ſeems greater than the degree of di- 


minution: and again, the degree of i PO (or beginnung) News 
W n tha the degree of increaſe, * 


ven 


POE 
———— 


SR. and 


— rrp 
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; 
| 
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vers children, it is more grief to hien ze lola the 
laſt, chan all the reſt; becauſe he is Spes gregi i the 
hope of his ſtock: and therefore Sibylla, when ſhe 

brought her three books and had burned two, did dou- 
ble the whole: price of both the; other ; becauſe the 
burning of chat had been Gradus privationis, a degree 
olf privation, and not Sinus opity of: ten, 
TEIs colour is reprehended ?: 
Firſt, In thoſe things, the uſe and ſervice, wbereof 
fo. in ſufficiency, competency, or determinate 
quantity: as if a man be to pay one hundred: pounds 
upon penalty, it is more to him to ant twelye pence, 
than after that twelve pence,. ſuppoſed to be want- 
eme want ten ſhillings more. So the decay of a 
man's eſtate; ſeems to be moſt: touched in the degree 
when he firſt grows behind, more than aſterwards 
when he proves nothing worth. And: hereof the com- 
mon forms are: Sera in funde pur ſimoma; or, It is 
too late to pinch when the purſe is at the bottom; 
and, As good never a whit as never the better. 
It is reprehended alſo in reſpect of that notion, Cor- 

e unius, generatio alterins : that the corruption of 
one thing is the generation of another: ſo that Gradus 
pdirivationis, the privative degree, is many times leſs 
28 ti ; becauſe it gives the cauſe and motive to ſome 

new courſe. As when Demoſthenes reprehended the 

2 for hearkening to the conditions offered by King 

Philip, being not honourable nor equal, he ſaith, 
„ They were but elements of their ſloth and weak- | 

&« neſs; which if they were taken away, neceſſity 

© would teach them ſtronger reſolutions. So doctoi 

11955 was wont to ſay to the dames of London, when 

| oP complained, They were they could not tell 
how, 4 


il : *Dhicdly, This coldur up de nee in reſpect 


: \--patare and. deſtiny. by the a the moment 


> a caſes the ſecond degree ſeems the worthieſt; as 


jos FEY | ul. 303 
how; 1 vs they could not endure - to take any 
medicine; he would tell them, Their way was only 
ner be ſick; 15 en wn be glad okay | 


— $78 


+ th choteemand ene is more ſenſitive chan the 
degree of privation; for in the mind of men gradus 
 diminutionis, the degree of decreaſe, may work a wa- 
vering between hope and fear, and keep the mind in 
N from fettling and accommodating in patience 
and refolution, Hereof the common forms are; Bet- 
ter ee out, mee e erer ay: Ges 
1 19 ad, 1 0910 "TT 
For the ſecond. 3 of ahis Vee" it W 
upon the ſame general reaſon: hence grew the com- 
| mon-place of extolling.the beginning of every thing: 
2, 1: Dimidium facti, gui: bens cepit, habet. 
This made the aſtrologers ſo idle, as to judge of man's 


0 his nativity, or conception. 

Tus colour ig reprehended, 9 many incep- 
bons are but (as Epicurus termeth them) tentamenta, 
- that is, imperfect offers and effays, which vaniſh and 

come to no ſubſtance without any iteration; ſo as in 


3 the body borſe in the cart; that draweth more than the 


2 n | Hereof the common forms are; The ſecond 


5 blow makes the fray: The ſecond word makes the bar- 
gain, Alter principium dedit; alter modum abflulit, 2 
\*The one began, the other kept no mean. | 

eee reprehenſion of chis colour i is in repel of 


* He ha his work kaif done, | 


* _ . A : E & 13 ; 
jon 914197 De or "hath well . n | 
r ; 8 de- 
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| \defatigation, Which" nitkes "perſeverance of greater || 
2 1 inception; for chance or or inſtinct of nature ö 
| | caufe inception, but ſettled affection or" Jullyntent 1 
1 the continuance. Agnes 
1 idly,” This colour is reprebended in wen inge, 
which tave a natural-courſe and inelinatien contrary to 
an inception: f6 that the inception is continually eva- 
cuated, and gets no ſtart; but there behoveth perpetua 
inctptio, that there be always a beginning; as in the 
= common forms, Non progredi 2f/t regredi, Not to go 
| forward, is to go backward : Wu non profit, deficit, 
He who makes no progreſs, decays: running againſt an 
i hill, rowing againſt the ſtream. For if it be with the 
n itream, or with the hill, then the — — of "Inception 
o is more than all the reſt. eee 
i PFourthly, This colour is to be uinderftod of gradus 


2 E 
2 
„ 


4 Inceptionis a potentia ad altum comparatiis" cum gra- 
du ab au ad incrementum, of the degree of incep- 
fon from power to action, compared with the de- 
gree from action to increaſe; for otherwiſe ma- 
Jer videtur gradus ab impotentia ad potentiam, "quam a 
01 potentia ad adtum, the degree from Impoteticy to po- 
= tency ſeems 1 1 than from the 8 to the act. 
| | KI. FFF ] | 1 
= 2 wed B baminet et celebrant, E 3 gud v vita 


berant et reprebendunt, mal 

* HI. S colour deceives four wa' 85 W bath 7 
through ignorance, ot through 1 want of integrity; t 

or r through particular reſpect and faction, or through 
the natural inclination of thoſe that praiſe or diſpraiſe. 

Firſt, Through ignorance 3 for what fignifies' the judg- 
ment of the cable"; in diſtinguiſhing and determining 


hat which men praiſe and celebrate, is good 3 3 that which 
they 1 e and reprehend, is bad, 3 


and dont ſpeak. what..they think: 


good and vill, Phocian | knew pans 3 Who, 


7 when the people applauded. him more than ordinary, 


aſked, whether he had done any thing amiſs. ? Second» 


: ly, through want of integrity; for thoſe, that praiſe. 


and-diſpraiſe, commonly carry on their own deſigns, 


* * 
3 * * LI FI $ + I. 


Laudot venales gui vult extrudere mere e. I . 


| ti 15 naught, it is naught, ſays the. buyer ; but when 


he is gone, he vaunteth. Thirdly, out of partiality ; z for 
every one knows, that men uſe toextoll with immode- 
rate praiſe thoſe that are on their own ſide, and to de- 
preſs thoſe of the diverſe party below their deſert. 
Laſtly, through a natural inclination; for ſome men 
ate by nature ſramed and moulded for ſervile fawning 
and flattery, whilſt others on the contrary are ſtiff, 


captious, and moroſe; and when theſe commend or 


inveigh, they do but comply with their own bumours, I 


=> 


not troubling, their a overmuch, about the . £ 


of the e 
XII. 
S etiam ab inimicis ; laudatur, magnum bonum ; I 


guad vero etiam ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum 
malum. + 


T HIS colour ſcems to ſtand upon this foundation, 


that it may well be believed, that the force of 
truth extorts from us whatſoever we affirm to be, 


againſt our wills, and ! to the bent and inclinas 
tion of our minds, 
_T xs colour deceives through the ſubtilty as well of 


—⁊ thin be: worutd pur: of, 


+ That which draws. commendation even from enemies, is a 


great good; but that YR; is reprehended even 1 friends, „ * a 
great * 3 


1 able Fb. colours], &c. 1 
enemies as ffiends: for the praiſes of enemies are not 
always againſt their wills, nor as forced by truth, but 
they chuſe to beſtow them in ſuch cafes where they 
4; create etw or danger to their adverfaties. There- 
| fore the Grecians had a ſuperſtitious fancy, chat if a 
man were commended by another out of ſpight and 
"with a miſchievous deſign, he would have a puſh riſe 
upon his noſs: beſides, ſometimes enemies beſtow praiſes, 
like preambles, as it were, that they may the more 
freely and maliciouſly calumniate. On the other fide 
_ this colour deceives from the craft of friends; for they 
will ſometimes take notice of the . faults. of their 
friends, and ſpeak freely of them; but they chuſe 
ſuch as may do them little hurt, 28 if for all che reſt 
they were the beſt men in the world. Again, it de- 
ceives, becauſe friends uſe their reprehenſions (as we 
© aid enemies do their oommendations) as certain litfle 
| pres, after T_T wg may EXP! iate, mare fieely 
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